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PREFACE. 



TO shew that one supreme eternal God create the uni- 
verse, and by His almighty fiat, spake all worlds into ex- 
istence, with all beings that inhabit them ; that His super- 
intending providence preserves and governs.all things, that 
•His wisdom regulates and controuls all events, that the 
smallest as well as the largest, are equally the objects of 
His care ; " not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
His notice, and even th^ hairs of our heads are all num- 
bered," was the great object of my Sketches of Universal 
IliAtory. 

To illustrate this great truth, I have there traced the 
history of the family of man, from the creation to the flood, 
and from the flood down to the present time, and shewn 
the special government of God, as displayed to the world, 
in the rise and fall of states and empires : all which events 
have fulfilled a succession of general as well as a particu- 
lar prophecies, predicted by the prophets, hundreds and 
thousands of years before they were accomplished. 

^ To shew the same superintending power, wisdom, and 

government of God, in planting his church in this wilder- 
ness of the west, and thus laying the foundation of a great 
^ nation, which has grown up and taken its rank amongst 

f the free and enlightened nations of the earth, is also the 

Z - great design of this work- 

■^ To illustrate this design, I have traced the rise and pro- 

gress of navigation, by the way of Introductory Remarks, v 
through a period of about 3500 years, down to the time of 
the discovery of America by Columbus ; the settlement of 
Hispaniola, and the conquest of Mexico and Peru by Cortes 
and Pizarro, 
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I have atso traeed the cauees that led to/aird propmotei 
&ke settlement of America, in the dibcdverj of'the mariiph 
er^s compaBs, the invention of gun^powder, and theirise of 
the reformation in Europe under John Wickiifie, and' the 
art of printing, and shewn bow God caused thi6 coi^icidence 
of events, to promote his great designs in the settlement of 
the United States of America. 

In exeauting this plan, ] have commenced the wdrk with 
the discovery of North America, ^nd the settlement of 
New-England, and carried forward the five New-England 
States, hoth individually and collectively, in the first vol- 



ume, down to the peace of 1763, because this confederacy 
became more immediately involv,ed in the wars with the 
French and Indians, in Canada and Nova^Scotia. 

I have commenced the second volume, with the discov- 
ery and settlement of the States south of the Hudson Riv- 
er, and earried them forward, both individually and collect- 
ively, down to the peace of 1763^ because they became 
more immediately involved in the wars of the west and 
south. 

I have commenced the third volume with the causes 
that led to the revolutionary war, and. the declaration of 
independence, from which etentful epoch, the United 
States are carried forward collectively, in their national 
character, down to the present time. The western States 
are considered in their place, as they became incorpora- 
ted with the nation, with a general sketch of their rise and 
progress* 

With a steady eye to the special designs of God in laying 
the foundation of a great nation, in the wilds of America^ 
and in bringing forward the United States to tha^ elevated 
rahk they now possess amongst the free and enlightened 
nations of the earth, so far as I have been able to trace 
these designs ; as well as to promote the best good of my 
country, I have entered upon the arduous^ labours before 
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me; and have prosecuted mj purpose with an uabia89ed en- 
qoiry after truth, and a faithful narrative of facts, without 

iiegarding the eentimefits of any man or set of men, either 
€ivil or ecclesiastical ; but with the profoundest deference 

<o the opinions of the wise and good of whatever name or 

.•tatiojDu 

Those principles of civil . and religious liberty^ which 

iformed the basis of the wise and virtuous institutions of 
our fathers, and laid the foundation of the United States of 
America, originated in the Puritan Church, and were un- 
known to any former age of the world, and have never 
been enjoyed by any other people, either before or since, 
and probably never will be until the great millennial day* 
Driven into exile by the persecutions of their own country, 
our fathers planted the pure principles of the Gospel in 
the wilda of America, in their civil and religious, and lite- 
rary institutions, and these combined, became the palladi- 

^um of the church in the wilderness, and have now become 
the palladium of the nation. 

The almost perpetual wars that harrassed and distressed 
the early settlements in America, led the colonies to feel 
their mutual dependeijbe, and cultivate that mutual inter- 

' course with each other, that became necessary for mutual 
support and defence ; this led to a general diffusion of 

« these principles of civil and religious liberty, until they be- 
icame incorporated with all the other colonial goveniments, 

^and thus laid the foandaAion of that national government 
which the United States now enjoy ; which is the perfec- 

^tion of ages, and the admiration of the world. 

t In treating of the. causes that led to, as well as the caus- 

L es that pr6mdted the settlement of, the United States, in 

' their incipient stages, I haveiihewn in minute detail, who 
were ttie enemies of these civil and religious principies 

«Aat form the basis of the American character and go- 

'^Tomraent, and howi by their cruel and vnrelenting per- 
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gecutions they strove to destroy them in their infancy, and 

blot them out from the world ; also how God caused this 

wrath of raau to praise him, and overruled the whole for the 

* best good of his church, and the best interest of this nation* 

Infidelity, also, during the French revolution, raised the 
standard of persecution, and with her thousand wi^es sought 
to overthrow the wise and virtuous institutions of our fa- 
thers, and thus destroy the church in the wilderness, and 
even the government itself, that glory of the nation ; but 
even this refuge of lies, God has swept away, and caused 
it to become the instrument of strength and support to 
that very government she had plotted to destroy. 

In tracing those successive events, that have rolled on 
the United States of America, to their national union, inde- 
pendence, and glory, I have noticed that succession of he- 
roes, statesmen, and divines, whose joint co»operations, 
under God, have rendered them the instruments of carry- 
ing forward the work. Those illustrious characters have 
acted well their parts in this glorious drama, and most of 
them have passed oiTthe stage : but their illustrious deeds 
are recorded in the temple of immortal fame, and their 
names can never die. vj 

Religion, patriotism, and valour, supported by industry 
and economy, joined to resolution, perseverance, and enter- 
prise, marked the characters of our fathers. These virtues 
combined, made ^his wilderness blossom like the rose, and 
this savage desert become vocal with the praises of our 
God : led them to resolve, that as the Bible was the stand- 
ard of their faith and practice, they would take the Bible 
for the standard of their civil government, until they could 
find a better. 

Under this standard, they planted a system of civil, reli- 
gious, and literary institutions, the most free, pure, and 
perfect ever before known ; protected by a system of mili- 
tary discipline, the most independent in that all important 
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iQilitary principle, true merit, ever before witnessed : the 
whole supported .by tliat balance of power in the three de- 
partments o£ govemmcut, unknown to all former repttbHcs : 
^ balance of power which originated in the Saxtoo Hep«* 
tarchj, in the &fth century ; was greatly improved by Al- 
fred the Great, in the ninth century, and has been com- 
pleted in America. Upon this in estimable basis stands the 
illustrious republic of United America. The success of 
these systems stands unrivalled in the annals of time, and so 
long as they are preserved in their purity, will continue 
to stand unrivalled until they shall be eclipsed by the glo- 
ries of the great millenial day. 

All the literature of the ancients, together with the ex- 
tensive improvements of the modems, in tbe arts and sci- 
ences, have flourished in America, and equalled, if not sur- 
passed the learning of Europe^ 

The manufactures of America are yet in their infancy ; * 
although her improvements have been flattering, she can 
never excels so long as an unbounded forest invites to dis- 
tant enterprise, and promises a rich reward to the hardy 
sons of labour* 

The agriculture of America, has kept pace with her gen- 
eral improvements ^ . her inventive genius shines conspicu- 
ous ; and her enterprise on th^e ocean, has rendered her • 
the second commercial nation in the world. 

Her naval glory stands unrivalled, and the late war with 
England, has evinced to the world, that America has strip- 
ped the laurel from the hT6w of the mistress of the seas. 

The most distinguished features in the American charac- 
ter, are displayed in that nnshaken virtue, which formed 
her national republican compact : a compact which has so 
balanced the independent • sovereignties of the several 
states, as to give the moat flattering assurances that states 
may be wultiplied to any extent, even to overspread the 
whole northern continent, and yet our free elective gov- 
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erament be supported, and the free and independent repub- 
lics be preserved. 

Let ev^ry American cherish the religion ^d rirtues of 
our forefathers ; cultivate and preserve their habits, man- 
ners, and customs, together with their wise and virtuous 
institutions ; remembering that these are the basis of all 
our boasted acquirements and enjoyments ; that when we 
abandon these, we abandon the Gbd of our fathers, the 
vine which he has planted, and desert the standard of the 
church in the wilderness. We may then take up our lamen- 
tation, with an eternal adieu to all our greatness, to all our 
peace, to all our boasted enjoyments. We shall then add 
one more example to the many already gone before us, that 
republican liberty, without virtue, is death. We shall then 
have a master, and that master must be a despot. 

N. 6. 1 shall insert at the end of the third volume a list of 
the numerous authorities I have consulted, ia compiling 
this work. 

Wethersfieldj (Conn.) OcU 24, 1830. 
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CHAPTER I. 

As the return of the family of i\brahara to the land of 
their fathers, from the bondage of Egypt, forms one of the 
most interesting and important events of antiquity ; so, in 
the same point of view, the emigrations of the 'first settler* 
of the United States, from the land of their fathers, to plant > 
' the Church in the wilds of America, forms one of the 
most interesting and important events amongst the mod- 
ems. The first, to open the way for the knowledge of the 
true God, as displayed in the formation, and government of* 
the Jewish thurich ) and to prepare the way for the first 
advent of Jdsus Christ. The second to open the way for 
the true knowledge of Jesus Christ, as displayed in his 
Gospel, by planting a pure Church, which might prepare 
the way for his second advent* 

Had Moses attempted to detail the occurrences, and. 
events of the Jewish Church, minutely, in their journry- 
iogs ia tlie wilderness, or in their possessing the promised 
land it would have destroyed the beauty of one of the 
most interesting, and important narratives that has ever 
appeared. Should I attempt to detail, minutely, the occur- 
rences and events, that awaited the Pilgrims of America, 
in possessing this modern Canaan, it would mar the beau- 
ty of orje of the most interesting and important subjects in 
modern story. The wisdom of the Divine plan in select- 
ing his church from the persecutions of modern Egypt, 
together with «he most promiaeat characters, and eveou, 
Vol. !. . ^ 
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tlmi becai|ie the' immediate iDStntoents of his {Nurpese, 
•AM be mj only gaide ia tbis Narrative* To opieii this 
vast field tothe minds, and hearts of my readers, it will be* 
icpme necasaary to trace the hi&toric page, and unfoid the 
cauaes thaA led to the discovery, and promoted the settle* 
meat of America ; bat pajticiilarly New-England, and the 
United States. 



ORIGIir OP NAVIOATION. 



A spirit of commerce, and naval enterprise, commenced 
>^tth the Phoenicians, and Egyptians, as early as two thou- 
sand years before Christ; this opened the way for the 
Egyptian Colony which Cadmus led into Greece ; where, 
in about 300 years after, it^led to the expedition of the Ar- 
^ gonauts to Cholchos, in quest of the golden fleece ; which 
opened the way for the commerce of Greece, and laid the 
foundation of her future naval gloiy. The ships of Greece 
bore her heroes to the Trojan War, in the year of the 
world 2900. About the time of the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts, it extended from Phoenicia, into Africa ; and the 
ships of Tyr^i planted the Colony of Carthage* In about 
MO yeara after this, it extended from Troy, in Asia, into 
Europe, and planted the Roman State ; and in about 500 
years after this, it opened the contest for the Island of 
Sicily, between the rival States of Carthage, and Rome ; 
and laid the foundation of the naval glory of Rome, and 
all her future conquests. 

During this. long period of naval enterprise, and adven- 
ture, fof abciat 1 800 ; years of en boats, or gallies, that could" 
be managed with, rowers, as well as sails, were the only 
ships, known, or ia use, and all their expeditions were 
conducted alop§ the sljiores.of such seas as they explored, 
without daring to loo^e si^t of land ; and this continued 
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(iewp to tbe first of the 14tb ceoftuiy, wheni QufpL dlstov^ 
jered tibe secrets of magnetism, and taught the use of the 
mariner's xrompass. Although the shores of the Mediter- 
vanean had been fuUy explored, the continent of Africa 
had been circumnavigatedvand the shores of Europe were 
fixtensiv^ly known, under tiiis coasting adventui'e ; jet it 
is worthy of notice, that the commencement of 'tlie refor- 
mation under John Wicklifle^and the art of printing, were 
simultaneous witli the discovery of the mariner's com- 
pass, and that these combined, opened the way for the 
spread of the gospel into the New World, and planted the 
Puritan church in the wilderness of the west. 



DISCOVERY OF COLUMBUS. 

In 1492, (about one whole century after Goya had un* 
folded the secrets of magnetism, and taught the use of tbe 
mariner's compass,) Christopher Columbus, traversed th^ 
vast ocean of the Atlantic, and opened a new world to the 
family of man. The coincident circumstances attending 
this wofiderful adventure, are worthy of notice ; mai/ serve to 
illttstratf the great plan oflr^nite Wisdom in opening a high' 
way into the loestj and into the east, about the same time^ ' T%e 
first to prepare an assy lum for his afflicted, persecuted church, 
and the other to furnish means to support, avid protect her in 
her remote retreat. — This Genoese pilot was well skilled in 
the science of navigation, and well versed in the sciences 
of astronomy and geography, for that age ; and fully persua- 
ded in his own mind, that a large body of land must be 
situated' in the regions of the west, in order to give the 
earth that balance, which was absolutely necessaiy, to pre- 
serve that .equable motion, which marked her diurnal ro- 
iation* - To asir.ertain this fact, he formed the plan of <?it^ 
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ptdfing ikie AHaBtie ocean, 'in qntk hf thfo unka^Wli Cott^ ' 
tinent. To effect Jtim, it became n^c^ta^y to obtaiil riiipsiy 
anxl men, and money ; and to obt&inthem, he offisred h^ 
services, first to the republic of Genoa^ (his owh conofcrjr,) 
where his scheme was treated as- vlsionftry^'atad ihfiR^i^ ' 
ed ; be next offered 4ii& services to PoH^gaf ; hut wttbout i 
success ; next to Spam ; hilt .withdut success ; next be sent' 
his brother Bartholomew to teildter ^bis services to tlie' 
king of England ; but his brbl^er was shipwrecked on his 
passage, which delayed the appUcatton for seversil ye&rs ;* 
aisd when application was ntade to tl)c king, (then Henry 
VIK)'he gave no countenance to the adventure. ' 

Tto was a dark and ignorant age, when the earth was^ 
considered as flat as a trencher, and the famous Italian as.^-' 
tronomer, Galileo, was denouncedas a heretic, by theiRo* 
laish luqnisition, for assertiE^, ^' that th^^^arth was'round,'^ 
and constrained to abjure his error, to save his life. This 
iapeistitioa and ignoranee, reigned in the kearts of the 
Princes of the age ; hut this glorious a4fenttire hosopened 
tile w^y for me io ^entwine one m^rt iauf%i roiind the browr 

Ferdinand king of Spain, was deaf to the views ofCol-'^ 
iimhus ; hi»t l&AAltk his queen^ listened to his narrative ^ 
ber capacious mmd saw the force of his reasoning, caught 
4;he spirit of the enlerprise, ahd gave Columbus a gmciD^ir. 
receptiOA ; nkep&anad htr pmtU U> raike money for the oc« 
c^sion, amd thus with the aaaistanc^, of her husband,- fit^^ 
te^ out three soxMi vessels ; gave .CoJvimbus the command ; . 
9ad beset sail into the unknown regions of the west. To. 
i^^ouiit the perils of the voyage, the dangers of the 'seat^^ 
tb^ mutiny of hjs sailors^ their conflicting passions -^that 
threatened his life,- and pressed 'him to ceturu ; . the- cia-i 
tigues of anxious cares, illeepless niigbts^ and eonat^ 
^atchiu^, that dii^ressed bis mind, and wasted his h^^Uth,' 
Vippa tbfs lo«Si thU interesting voyage vwould ejWiQe4.th<! 
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luBBiilB'of . iiiM'work. AH these he endured, ivtth a steadf 
«]Ae to the great ol^t before him ; aiid <eii the 1 1th of 
October, 1492, be discovered land, tlmt proTed to be. 
one o/ the JBahaoia lalaads, which, he. called St. Salvtkdor, < 
(in .allusion to his- woaderful pi^secvatioQ,) and after vis* 
itii^-tlie Islands of Cuba, and Hispaoiola, he shipped on 
boftfd «ev;efat of the natives ; planted a little colony in the* « 
islitnd, and retaroed to Spain. 

. To rela^ the perils, and dirtre^e^ be endured, when 
overtaken by a violent storm on his return to Spain ; to 
expr eB3 tk^ a,nxicty he felt lest, the knowledge of the New 
** World should be buried with him, forever, in the tempes- 
tuous Ae«i \ or recount the joy that greeted his return to 
Sp^in, the honors bedtowed upon him by ids benefactress, 
and .heir illustrious prinoe ; will exceed the limits of Ibta 
WOtk;.suffice it to say, that the modesty with wfaicli Column 
hm disclosed hk adventures, the riches of the -west, and 
tb0 chantotcff of the liatives,* drew upon himself universal 
adiniration,' and applause* 

To recount the interesting scene, that drew die people 
in vast crowds, to view with wonder, and admiration those 
taw^ey children of the New- World ; to paiiit the solemn, 
ity of Uiat scene, that saw them ioitated into the Q>ristian 
Church, and witnessed the soleninity of the ordinance ojC 
baptism -; or p^nt the joy of the Ch\irch, in *the prospect - 
that the Sbn of God waa about ^' to have the heathen for 

* bis inheretance, and the -uttermost parts of the earth foir 

* bis posfif^ssioo," will also exceed the limits of this work \ 
L suffice it to say, that Pope AtexanderVl. as Vicar of Jesus 

Cbxist, and thus possessii^ig a spiritual sovereignty over tfa^ 
\ Whble earth, guaranteed to Ferdinand and Isabella, all th^ 

discoveries Columbus had made^ or should hereafW 
make ; and upon the strength of this, his illustrious patron^ 
Birhished him with another fleet, consi^ing of seventeen 
iihips'; carrjfilig a Colony of fifteen hundred persons, com^ 
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posed of many families of noble birth, as well as of aU 
classes ; and several monks, and friars, under the Father 
Boyle, (a monk of Catalonia,) whose object was, to .gather 
the heathen of the New- World into the . bosom of the 
Church. 

Thus provided, Columbus set sail from the^ Bay of Ca? 
diz, on the 25th of Sept. and on the 26th of Nov. he ina.dei. 
one of the Caribbe islands ; from thence he .touched at the 
several Islands that lay in his way to his little Colony .ajk 
Hispaniola. — But what must have been his grief, and sur^ 
prise, when he found nothing remaining of (he Colony ^ 
but their tattered clothes, broken arms, and demolished fort ; 
and those natives who had been so cordial on his formei; 
voyage, now fled, and shunned his approach, with guilt and 
fear. The Chief, Guacanahari, who had been formerly so 
cordial in his friendship ; now did not appear ; and all was 
mystery, and gloom ; but in the midst of this gloom, a 
brother of Guacanahari appeared, and disclosed the facts 
that lay concealed in mystery. 

These facts laid open scenes too black to be recorded,, 
scenes on which the avarice, and debaucheries of the Span* 
iards had been so gross, and oppressive that the Natives were 
constrained to rise in defence of rights they held most dear, 
and revenge themselves on their enemies, and extermin- 
ate the Colony, — Columbus credited the reports, veryj 
readily, from the knowledge he had of their ch^raptpi^.^ 
passed over the affair in silence, and proceeded to lay out)- 
and found a city, which he called Isabella, in honor of his, 
illustrious patroness. To recount the labours of this un-. 
dertaking, or the several adventures of this perilous voy«i 
age, will not come within the limits of this work ; suffice' 
it to say, that after having subdued the Island of Hispan-: 
iola, by force of arms, and collected vast treasures from> 
the Natives, he appointed his brother Bartholomew, Lieut*; 
Gen. and Francis Roldan, Chief Justice, and ami4^t a je^lpus 
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persecuting faction, once mote set sail for Spain, in the 
jear 1496. — Columbus arrived safe (after experiencing 
the privations, and distresses of a three month's voyage ;) 
and presented himself at Court, where he was received by . 
his sovereigns, with all that honor, and respect due to his 
diaracter, and his services ; to the inexpressible joy of his 
fliends, and the inexpressible mortification of his enemies. 
Delighted with the treasures of gold, and other valua- 
bles, which Columbus displayed at Court, and flushed with 
the idea of opening the bowels of a new world, and filling 
Spain with its riches, and bringing the natives into subjec- 
tion by their power ; they hastened to prepare another ex- 
pedition for Columbus, that might forward the accomplish* 
ment of all their wishes ;— but this expedition was slow, 
his enemies were malicious, and their arts wrought secret- 
ly, and plotted mischief, and ruin. — Thus two years were 
Vfasted in preparing the third expedition, and at last he set 
sail with six small vessels, and steering a more southern 
course than before, he discovered the Island of Trinidad, 
on the coast of Guiana, in South America ; near the 
mouth of the river Oronoco. — When Columbus discovered 
this majestic stream, he knew at once, that an island could 
not support such a river, and justly concluded that he had 
found the long sought .for Continent, He landed, and. 
fbund the natives, resembled the natives of Hispaniola, 
in their appearance, and manners, as well as in their orna- 
ments of gold ; and this led him to explore the country in 
4^est of the precious metals. The more he explored the 
country, the more he was delighted with its riches, and 
beauties, and the more anxious he was to continue in it ; 
but the impatience of his crew hurried him away to His- 
paniola, where he found his Colony in a state of wretch- 
edness, and confusion. Their indolence had almost 
brought them to ruin, and a mutiny against their Govern- 
c?r, had' thrown them into great di.streps, and their oppres- 
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Ma of ttie mtiires, had canyerted their MeiMbNp' Itibo 
hatred ; and in the midst c^ all Oits dastresfr, Coluiwbiis 
.ibiuid work of inqportance, to restore order, aod tfare his 
Colony from total ntiD. This he effscted bj Im good 
^tfianagement, sLnd dispatched a d»f to Spaia vfitb ao ad- 
count Off his new discoveiies, as well oa tbe iMBrilotM ^vh 
-ation «r the Colony, and accused acttie of the leadera in 
'the conspiracy. This commeiKred open .war, th^y in tb^r 
*tura accused each other, aad accused bioD ^ all winch led 

■ 

•tor serious consequences. 

The Bishop of Bftdajos, who had hitherto been at die 
head o£ his enemies, now appeared openly, and accused 
him to the Queen, and ohtained a commission for Francis 
Bovadilk, a Knight af Caiatrava, to repair to Uispaniola. 
with full powers to enquire into the admtmstration of Co* 
tnmhus ; and if he should fiind him guilty^ to supercede him, 
and take possession. Here was a bounty on knarery; 
although all was quiet in the goveromeot* on the arriral of 
Bovadilla ; yet he seized on the Governor's house, m his 
absence ; 'and next order ed.Columbus to he seized, loaded 
with irons, and sent to Spaiiu To pursue this scene of 
liie blackest ingratitude,, and disclose the sufferings of the 
body, and tortures of the mind^ through which Columl^^s 
passed, on hts way to Spain, or in his tDeatment %ftev l\js 
return, exceed the limitt of my pen.. He repaired to c(9«Hr^ 
by the invitatii>n, and assistance of his doverigna; aod fiy 
his pathetic, and dignified defence, supported bis innocecic^ 
and his integrity, and procured the removal and diagnaceof 
Bovadilla ; yet he saw another (Nicholas Avando, a Knij^ 
of the military order of Alcantara) appointed to. succeed 
him in bis government. Stung with the keenest aensibjij^ 
ities, he determined to recover his nssfortunes, if pM. 
sible ;' accordingly he availed himself of Ihe suc^essiiil 
voyage of Yasco de Gama to the East Indies,* andperswad* 

* This took place at this tiae, t499. 
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edFtr&iflind aad habefla, that an <K:ea0 lay between' Ub 
'Dew contSnent^* and the East IiidieB ; and' that a passage 
n&f^ be* ffrnvd across, where the bthmiis of Darien now is: • 
^and that if they woald furnish him with ahipa, he (old a» 
he was) woqld undertake the vdyage. Thej listeued to 
his proposal, faroished four sroall Tessek of. 60 or 70 toes, 
*^nd he set sail, with his brother, Bartholomew, and hts 
'sbn': arid on hirpassage, toaehed at his oldgoverproent, at 
Hispaniola, to repair, or exchange his • leaky vessel ; but 
here he was refused entrance, by the new Governor ; and 
tW fleet which brought out' the neW Governor, was now 
ready to sail for Spain, with Bovadilla, and others of hi^ 
enemies, and accusers ; and notwithstanding he admoniah- 
ed them of an approaching hurricane, yet they disregard- 
ed ; set sail, and were all lost. 

Columbus prosecuted his voyage, and made several im- 
portant discoveries, particularly Cape Graeioa a Dios, and 
*all the coast, to the beautiful port, or harbour upon the 
'Isthmus of Darien, which he called Porto Bello. He at- 
'tempted to leave his brother, with a Colony, here, and r^- 
'turn to Spain ; but the mutiny of his own peopl^e, and the 
hostility of the natives, prevented ; and he set sail on his 
return ; he was overtaken by a storm, lost all his vessels, 
and was cast on shore upon an island,* remote from his 
former settlement, where he gave up all as lost; ever 
-fruitful in expedients, he procured of the natives ti^o ca- 
noes, and Meudiz and Fieschi, two of hia trusty friends, set 
'Bail for Hispaniolay (an adventure that perhaps no other 
tiien would f have dared to attempt,) and in two day;a 
they traversed the ocean, more than, thirty leagues^ and 
arrived 6^ at Hispaniola ; here the sufferings of Coiunn 
bus were^agaia renewed :. instead of that kind, hospitable 
•treatfliidnt, doe tochim as an unfortunate stranger, (not to 

"* Jamaica 
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say Vriend, and countiyman, itiihe servke of the same 
king ; but much more, the discoverer of the New World 
and' first planter of the Colony of that island) Ovando, the 
Governor, denied him the rights of hospiality, forbade hini 
to set his foot upon the island* Deaf to the intrea ties of 
the friends jof Cohimbus, for more than eight months Ovan- 
do kept him and his people in a remote and solitary island, 
amiongst the savages, where danger, and distress, were their 
only companions* Stuirg with remorse^ and impatient, at 
such barbarity, his sailors charged him with being the au- 
Uior of all (heir sufferings; rose in mutiny; seized his canoes, 
whieh he had bought of the natives, and abandoning him 
to his fate, removed to a remote part of the island. Thus 
left to the mercy of the saVbges, with the few friends that re- 
mained, he soon found the friendly aid of these savages 
begin to abate, and discovered their impatience' for hit 
departure, by the sparing supplies of food they brought in, 
and the increased coldness in their deportment. Alarmed 
fbr hi^ safety, Columbus resorted to a new expedient, to 
recover the affections, and aid of the natives ; he foretold 
an eclipse of 'the moon, upon a certain da;^ ; and when the 
event took place, he took advantage of their surprise, and 
'astonishment, and told them, that the Gr^at Spirit thite 
^shewed his anger, at their unkind treatment of his children, 
4n withholding their necessary support ; this had the desired 
^effect, and restored him to iall their former expressions of 
itindness. This evil being removed, a new scene of trou- 
bles sprang up, which suoamoned all his address, and forti- 
tude. The mutineers, pressed with hunger, and want, 
.marched in a body to satiate their vengeance, in the blood of 
their commander; and ksthey approached his habitation, 
• they descried a sail, standing over towards the island. The 
'tage of the' mutineers, and despair of Columbus, and hft 
^friends, were turned into joy« The sail approached tlfe 
*^fAore, tile captain landed, and broilght a letter- ftofn 
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Orando, Governor of Hispaniolavioforining bim^ ibkt his 
ffiend^ Mendez and Fieschi, hadarrived safe in their ca- 
aoes, after a sey.ere. and distressing passage, and, express* 
ing his condolence for his misfortunes, &c. The captain 
returned to, his vessel, set sail, and abandoned him to his 
fate. 1 To ei^press the astonishment, and mortification of 
C61umbu8, at this unprecedented act of barbarity,' would 
exceed the powers of mj pen. ; but how shall I express the 
tortures of hismincl, when both his friends and his enemies, 
rose in the violence of their passions, and threatened him 
with instant death,, as the author of all their troubles, and 
calamities. Ever fruitful in expedients, Columbus turned 
this flagrant insult of Ovando to his own advantage. He 
stated, that the reason why the vessel departed so sudden* 
ly, was, because she could not carry off all the company, 
and he would not depart, until every man was provided for, 
and removed ; but that the captain would soon return, 
with more help, a^d take them all down to Hispaniola. 
This changed the scene, and their rage was turned into 
preace, gratitude, and friendship. 

At this eventful moment, the mutineers began the at- 
tack upon Columbus, and his friends ; but were repulsed, 
and driven off, after a short, but sharp conflict, in which 
their leader was wpunded, and taken prisoner. Alarmed 
for their own safety, and for the fate of their leader, they 
iweffe;stung'With i^morBe^.Iaid down their arms, submitted 
to.theJir old commander, and bound themselves, by thesol- 
emmly of their oaths, ,t0. be quiet, submissive, and obe- 
diei^t to. .his commands* 

t. ;At this ey/entfttl moment the ships arrivedfrom Ovando, 
and .cQiiy^yed . theqa all to Hispaiiiola, where they were 
Jiospitab^ treated, and promised a speedy return to Spain. 
fin tl\e 13th o£»Noyemb^r, 1504, Columbus and his peo- 
ple, with t^o ships, set sail for Spain i again they were 
,avfcta](^ "^ith' a violent storm ; one vessel was driven 
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bttck t» St. DiMaiiigo/and the otker, inivlridi be- UnM(clC 
sailed, was dismasted, > driren more' Unn Jei^ea hiiiid|«d^ 
leagues, aiiderjury masts, aoda;tleBg|h made' the ptetlof. 
St. Lacar ;, where lie leanat, to his inespresMtile^riefythat 
queen Isabella, his friend, anjd fmtfoness,' had ,di^d or ibeT 
9th of November ; and thus he sair himself agaja^ aban* 
doned to the mercy of his enetnies. As soon as he had* 
recovered from the fatigues 'of Ae vojnagei^ Columbiia with' 
despair on his countenance, -and despair' in iiis heart, re^' 
paired to court ; but here the powers of language are 
logt in the magnitiide.of the sabject : deaf to the princi** 
pies of gratitude, of benevolence^ and even humanity ; ' 
Ferdinand received him-coolly, amused him with promises," 
that neither administered to his necessities, nor cheered^ 
his drooping spirits ; bat fixed on his distressed soul^ that' 
despair, which had wasted his ^irits, and now began to- 
waste his health ; and «nder. the pressure of all these cem-'- 
bined, he ^ank a victim of persecution, into the arms of' 
death, in the city of Valadoltd, on the iMx.oL tbtf^lMB^t 
aged fifty-nine. 

Dark and mysterious are- the ways of God to men ; 
but wisdom, and might, and strength are his ; and justice, 
mercy, and truth ave the habitations of faiatlirmie. Whom 
he will he setteth up, and whom he will he put- 
t^th down ; none can stay his hand^ fitither may^anyisay 
Qoto him, Whai Joest l&au ? 
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AMSaiOO VESPUCCI. 



Th« fiinne/^f Co^Mbusi'.and the ndhes-of tbe.Mew Worid, n 
together with 4he. taeasarea at the east,' whiob^^sco 6e-\ 
Grasna.had 4isch^ed ^ all conspired Jtclmdle aspiiit <tf ad-^i> 
^eiitace,^itpkowii toanyitmaeragp ^kH^ wiHld. . Ainm^'- 
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^ Veai^uGa, conmionly kaowii by the oame.df ^AmeHcual 
VeipuciaS) or Vespocias Americaiiuay amative of.Floreuce 
itt Italjif, under the patronagid of Ojida, a gallant and ac-f 
thre* officer, (who had : accompanied. Col umbue in his for* 
mdr vsoyage,) and under the patronage of the merchants 
of the cityjdf Seville, ^in Spain,) caugt^t the spirit of the, 
age, and set sail ktr the new world, in quest of foreign ad-, 
venture* . They pursued flie track of Cohimbas, touched} 
upon the continent, aiiid traded with the natives,* along the, 
coast, as &r. as Cape de Vela, or further ; they steered for/ 
Htspaniola, and thus returned to Spain* Amerigo pub* i 
lished a splendid account of his voyage and discoveries^t 
with interesting remarica upon die countries, which caughti 
thepoUic attention, gratified bis countrymen^ and gave* 
Uoi that popularity, that fixed his name to the continent,' 
and thus filled up the measure of mjustice, Columbus was ' 
destined to ;8uflfer ; and posterity have ratified the fraud,' 
to thiadbiy, and will probably, continue to ratify it down - 
Iq the . la^st generation. 
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nON DlftCtO GOI.OK, te COLUMBUS^ 

nJus^jCEi.tbouf^sbe halt, and is often tardy in h^ pace, t 
yet she is sure in her course, and seldom fiiils in jthe dis^tt 
tribution of her rewards. Although envy and malice, had 
stripped Christopher Colon, orfiblombusyof his highly mer- 
itted honors,and rewards ; robbed him of his life, and trans- 
ferred the name of his New Wm4d,to. the name of an in- 
difierent rival ; and posterity have sealed the fraud; yet 
his4ieii Don Diego, wiiohad been the cbmpanibli «f His $uT 
ferings, i& his last voyage, petitioned the ktiig for the hon^ t 
ori^f tiiatgqvernmeBt, which bdonged^f right to' hihi, by ^ 
tbewigloalcapitulatioti oChisfttthiri and)wMoli hadbelen'^ 
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so uQJustly, wrested from him. FerdinaDd, was deaf tf 
the application of Diego, and caased him to waate twQ 
years in his solicitations ; who was jSjdally rejected* Stung 
with resentment, at this renewed act of ingratitude, a^d 
injustice, Don Diego commenced a s;iit at law ^fffdmt 
bis sovereign^ before the Council, that n^^naget^ Indian af? 
fairs, who (to their eternal honor,) decided in his favour* 
Deaf to the decision of the court, Ferdinand still wtthhe]{4 
the claims- of justice ; but Diego, true to himself, and firm to 
his cause, contracted an alliance, with one of the first faiih 
ilies in Spain, by concluding a marriage with Donna Ma- 
ria, daughter of Don Ferdinand de Toledo, great commen- 
dator of Leon, and brothev to the duke of Alva. The in- 
fluence of this family, secured to Diego his claims. Fer- 
dinand yielded to the decision of the council, recalled 
Ovando, and conferred the government of Hisps^ola up- 
on Diego. All Spain rejoiced at the event i Don Diego, 
now governor of the new world, with his wife, in char^ 
ter of vice queen, and a numerous retinue of friends, s^d 
associates, from the first families, repaired to Hispaniol^, 
and entered upon his new government, where h^ e.ig9y^ 
in splendour, the kingdom which his father had plante49 
and which it became the object of his future life, to.u^- 
prove^ and cultivate, and render happy.— Diego settled the 
small island of Cabagua, (discovered by his father in hb 
third voyage,) which soon became famous for its extensive 
pearl fishery, as well as fatal to the natives, who were em- 
ployed in it. 

The last discoveries of Columbus, had now been neglec^- 
ed, about ten years. Ferdinand now enco^raged Alonzo fie 
Ojida, and Diego de Nicuessa^ two bold adventurers, to 
explore the country, and commence settlements. To the 
former, he granted the country of Cape Vela, to the gulf of 
Darien, and to the other, from the gulf of Darien, to Cape 
Graicos a Dios. These adventurers, sailed from Hispaniqla, 
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about the 'same time, to enter upon the new governments ; 
and the powers by which they were to claim, and hold the 

, countries, were by authority of the Pope, as ricegerent of 
the earth, and having supreme jurisdiction over all the 
kingdoms in tihe world, and as the spiritual head of the 
church. They were to unfold to them the doctrines of 
thci Christian religion, and if they embraced them, and sub- 
initted to their authority, Ihen to govern them in peace, 
and justice 5 but if not, then to lay waste their country, by 
fire' and sword, and reduce them, their wives, and their 
children, to a state of subjection, and compel them to 
a<^kndwledge the jurisdiction of the Pope, and the author- 
ity of the monarch of Spain. ' 
' Thus armed, with spiritual, and temporal power, the 
adventurers attempted to enter upon their new govern- 
ments ; but to thieir astonishment, and mortification, they 
found a race of men, differing in war, and in manners, from 
the gentle race of Hispaniola. These fierce sons of the 
continent, were unmoved by the address, and intrigues of 
*fhese Spanish adventurers ; attacked them with poisoned 
arrows, which rendered every wound fatal 5 they hunted 
them from their borders, and in less than one year, the 
whole of the two expeditions were ruined, 'and desfroyed,* 
excepting a remnant that made a settlement at Santo Ma- 

, lria el Antigua, on the Gulf of Darien, under the command 
of Vasco Nagnez de Bilboa, a bold and desperate adven- 
turer, together with Francisco Pizarro, whose misfortunes 
in this adventure, taught him how to manage more adroit- 
ly in his subsequent adventures, and rise to the enjoyment 
\>f future conquests. Herman Cortes was also epgaged 
in ttiis adventure, but was detained by sickness at Hispan- 
iola, as the hero of future scenes of adventure, enterprise, 
''and conquest. 

^ . The restless avaricious spirit of the Spaniards, added to 
the enterpriiBing spirit of the age, prompted them to new! 
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adventures, and new conquests, not onlj to obtain wealtk 
and dominion, but to obtain more slayes, to work tiieir 
mines, and plantations in Hispaniola, where their aliies had 
nearly extirpated the vast population, that covered the 
island in 1493.* Th^ evib arising from this slavery of 
the natives, occasioned a gen\sral uneasiness, and opened 
a way for relief through a new channel. Bartholomew 
Las Casas, a Catholic priest, and adventurer with Colum- 
bus, in his second voyage, proposed to liberate the nativea, 
and import the Macks firom the Portuguese possessions in 
Africa; to effect this, he made a voyage to Spain, and open- 
ed the subject to Ferdinand, then in declining health, who 
listened to the plan ; but died soon after, and left it in the 
hands of his successor, C harlea V. 

» 

Cardinal Ximenes, as regent, undertook to decide the 
question, before the king arrived, and entered up(Hi his 
government* He accordingly sent out those agents, with 
Las Casas at their head, as superintendents, to. decide the 
question in Hispaniola. They, repaired to their govern- 
'ment, set aH' the natives' free, and threw the colony iat» 
the utmost confusion, which raged with vtoleoce for a time^ 
but wias -finally quelled, after Charles came to the throne, 
-by carrying forward the plah of liberating the natives, and 
introducing the blacks, which spread throughout the iaiaads, 
and intto- Europe, artd America, where it contiBiies to this 
day. — In 1503, the first negroes had been in^ported ioto 
the new world, they being more hardy and patient under 
labour than the natives, induced Ferdinand to consent in 
'' 1511, to kn importation of additional numbers ; but Las 
Casas induced Charles V. to grant permission to a Flem- 

• 

* Don Diego Columbui , as Goveroor^ had the dispoi al of tiie oativefl, aod 
distributed them aa tlaTca, amongt t th« planters ; sod tiieir diininutiaii of 
numbers, caused them to complain to Ferdinand, who sent Roderigo Albu- 
querque, a relative of hi»* most con6dential minister* with full jwwers to 
regulate the setVices of the natives of HIsplioiola. AlbnquerqOS found, 
upon numbering the natives, that thej had been reduced from sizty-thoa* 
sand, to fourteen thousand. 
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ifb nierchaot, to import 4000 blacks, at one time* The 
merchant sold his patent to some Geuoese merchants, who, 
D thia way, became tiie insttcamcats of liberatij;ig those na- 
liTes of ^te New World, whom their countrymco had en- 
slaved, and thus shifting the yoke onto another innocenl: 
race id men, where it still remain^.* 
f In title year 1511, Diego Velasquez conquered the island 
of Cuba, and hekl the gpveromeat of it. — In the year 1517, 
^veral veterans from Darien, united with Hernandez Cor- 
dova, a rich planter in Cuba, and of a bold and darii^ 
spirit,* to enter upon aa enterprise of discovery. With 
the conaent of Velasquez, they fitted out three small ves- 
sels,, embarked 1 10 men, and sailed fropi St. Jago.de Cu- 
ba, in February, 1517, upon a western adventure. In 
twenty days they ditscovered the peninsula of Yucatan, and 
as they approached the shore, they discovered the natives, 
clad in cotton garments, coming off in their canoes. Struck 
with astonishment, at this unexpected adventure, they con- 
ciliated their favour, by presents, landed upon the coast, 
and advanced into the counlry, where they, with equal 
surprise, soondiacovered houses, regularly built with atone, 
and the reception of the natives appeared cordial ; but 
they were soon undeceived, the Cazique, or Prince, bad 
drawn them into an ambush, and upon a sudden, he com- 
-meocled an attack, with such violence, as drove off the 
Spaniards, and they fled to their ships, and departed from 
the cctot, carrying off two prisoners, and some booty from 
one of their temples. — In a few days, as they steered to- 
wards the west, they discovered Campeacby, where they 
descried a river, and landed, to obtain water ; but here 
again they were attacked by the natives, and driven off, 
with the loss of 47 men killed, and one only escaped. 

r 

* * Wbeo 1 come to treat orVirgioia, I thall notice particularly, the re- 
matrki of Mr..l«&r8on upon Afrkan slavery, in his Notes upon Virspnia. 
page 221 and 222. 
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CordoTa, their leader, condacted the retreat widi coolness, 
uuder twelve different wounds, and when the remnant 
bad embarked, they set sail for Cuba, where Cordova died 
of bis wounds, and the others h^d suffered th» severest 
trials on their passage. This discoverj inflamed the cu- 
pidity of the Spaniards, more than any adventure they had 
ever yet achieved, and opened the way, through a succes* 
sion of adventures, to the discovery and conquest of Mex- 
ico, by Cortes, which 1 shall give a sketch of, without noti- 
ciog the other adventures of minor importance. 



CONQUEST OP MEXICO, BY FERKAITDO CORTES, 151 9. 

The spirit of adventure, had. now grown up with the 
Spaniards, at Hispaniola, to a high pitch of enthusiasm ; 
and Velasquez the governor had caught the fire, and pre-- 
pared a formidable force, for a foreign adventure, and 
looked with anxious solicitude for a commander, who was 
adequate to (lie undertaking. By the advice of his chief 
officers of state, he fixed his choice upon Fernando Cortes/ 
a native of Estramadura, in Spain, of noble descent; 
but of a mouerate fortune. — Full of youthful fire, and the 
zeal of the age, he embarked to the new world, to seek* 
such adventures as might fall in his way, under the patron- 
age of his kinsman Ovando, then governor of Hispaniola, 
1604. Under the patronage of Ovando, he accompanied' 
Velasquez, in the conquest of Cuba, and his distinguished' 
intrepidity aud zeal, in this enterprise, procured him the 
favour of Velasquez, and obtained for him this present im- 
portant command. Cortes received his new commission 
1518, and erected his military standard, beat up for vol- 
unteers, and entered with spirit and repolution, into the* 
measures of Velasquez, to promote and hasten the enter- 
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prise. AH tilings w^re soon ready, and apon the leth of 
November, he setsail from St. Jago de Cuba, and launch- 
ed into the regions of the west, in quest of some object 
of enterprise, worthy of himself, and his brave compan- 
ions in arms/ Cortes touched at Trinadad where the 
jealousy of the Governor Velasquez, overtook him, by the 
means of Verdugo, an officer he had dispatched to super- 
cede him ; but the address of Cortes defeated the attempt, 
he dismissed Verdugo, and proceeded on his course. 
' From Trinadad Cortes touched at Havannah, to augment 
bis force. Here Velasquez gave orders to have him ar- 
rested, and sent prisoner to St. Jago ; but Cortes eluded 
this order, recruited his army, and augmented his fleet to the 
number of eleven vessels, of from 60 to 1 00 tons burthen, 
and carrying about 600 soldiers and seamen. Thirteen 
only of this army had muskets, and the rest were armed 
with swords, spears and cross-bows. — Cortes had sixteen 
horse, and ten small field pieces, and four falconets. 

With this force he set sail from Havannah, February 10,. 
1518, to conquer the great monarch- of the west. On his. 
passage, he touched at the island of Cosumel, where he 
took on board a Spanish prisoner, who had been taken in. 
a former adventure, and detained a prisoner eight years, 
who had learnt die language of the natives of Yucatan, ' 
and was useful ap an interpreter ; he next touched at the . 
river Tobasco, where the natives were hostile ; but he sub- 
dued them by force, and obtained supplies of provisions 
and clothes, together with twenty female slaves. Cor- 
tes proceeded on his course,' and next touched at St. Jean ' 
de Ulua ; here he was met in the harbour by an embassy 
in a large canoe, that bid him welcome, in a language 
not understood by bis Yucatan interpreter ; but expressed 
by intelligent signs. Cortes felt the loss of his interpre- 
ter, with this change of language ; but one of his female 
slaves, who understood the language, translated into Yu- 
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catan^ aod Lis taterpreter conveyed it in Spanish. Thus h0 
leamtthat theembaflsy was composed of tbe deputies ffom 
the governor of tbe province, which .was a part of a great 
empire, under the government of MoateKuma, their eoBb- 
peror, or king ; and that the object of their visit was, to 
offer, him such -assistance as he might need, to prosecute his 
voyage. — Cortes thanked them for their kindness, and assu^ 
red them that his visit was truly friendly, and that he came 
to promote matters of high importance to their king, and his 
people, and that he would make kno#n his business more 
fully to the governor in the morning. Tbe next morning, 
he landed his troops, his horse, cannon, &c. and the na- 
tives assisted in all his operations, with friendly zeal, and 
alacrity. The next morning Dilpatoe, the governor, and 
Tutile his general, attended with a great retinue, entered 
the camp of Cortes, where they were received, and treat- 
ed with all that deference and respect, due to the officers 
of a great monarch. Cortes informed them, that he was 
charged with an embassy from Don Caiios of Austria, 
king of Castile, the greatest monarch of tbe east, and 
that he must deliver his message in person, to Montezu* 
ma, their emperor, and required that they should conduct 
him in person, into the presence of their master. These 
officers waved the demand, and attempted to conciliate 
the favour of Cortes, by such valuable presents as they 
had brought, and laid them at his feet. These consisted 
of cotton stuffs, plumes, gold and silver, &c. These were 
acceptable, because l^ey displayed that wealth, which the 
Spaniards desired, and shewed the kingdom as an object, 
worthy their conqu^t. In the midst of the interview, 
. Cortes noticed some painters in tbe governor's train, who 
were emj^loyed in sketching on cotton atu%, the ships, 
horses, artillery, soldiers, &c. belonging to Cortes. When 
Cortes understood that these were to be sent to Montezu- 
ma, he determined to fill up the piece ; accordingly he 



s 
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made a displaj of his men, and horse, artillery and musquet- 
ly, in various miUtarj evolutions, and firings, which as- 
tonished the affrighted Mexicans. When the picture was 
finished, it was sent off bj despatches, placed at regular 
'Stages upon the roads, after the Mexican manner, who i^- 
lieved each other, to give facility to the messages.* 

These presents were conveyed to Montezuma, at the 
distance of one hundred and eighty miles, and an answer 
returned in a very few days, accompanied with a collec- 
tion of most valuable presents, consisting of the most deli- 
cate cotton stnffi, resembling silk- ; pictures of animals, 
trees, and other natural objects, formed with feathers, com- 
posed of different colours, wraught and mingled with such 
slpll and elegance, as to rival the pencil in truth and beau- 
ty. But what most attracted the attention of the Span- 
iards, was a large golden sun, and a large silver moon ; 
accompanied with bracelets, collars, rings, &c.'all of gold, 
t<^ether with boxes of pearls, precious stones, and gold 
dust* All Ais treasure was borne upon the shoulders 
of one hundred Mexicans, and spread upon mats, where 
they might be displayed to the best advantage. — Strudc 
' with surprise at such a display of riches, Cortes was about 
to urge his demand, to be instantly conducted into the pres- 
ence of Montezuma their king, when the orders of their 
monarch were communicated to Cortes, that he must not 
presume to enter his dominions, to approach his capital, 
or even tarry long in his country. 

This message infiamed the impatience, as well as the 

ardor of Cortes, and he demanded to be immediately con- 

. ducted to Mexico, to deliver the message fi^m the king 

■ his master. Stung with chagrin and mortification at this 

. demand, they requested him not to march his troops, until 

they could send messengers, and receive the orders of the 

^ The Freoch isiproyed upon this, hj crectinc^ Tele«;raph9, throughout 
'the (Country, io the Revolution. 
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emperor. Cortes complied, the messengers bore the un- 
welcome tidings to Montezuma, and returned with a more 
positive order to depart the realm without delay ; but 
softened with a present more rich and valuable than the 
first. Cortes firm to hie purpose, received the present, 
with great afiability, but renewed his demand that he might 
deliver his message. Tutile, the governor, stung with dis- 
gust, turned from him in silence, and withdrew ; his at-, 
tendants all withdrew, and left Cortes to reflect on the 
scenes that were likely to follow. The next morning 
arose, but no natives appeared, as before, in the camp of 
Cortes ; this alarmed the enemies of Cortes, who had 
favoured the intrigues of Velasquez, and they attempted 
to raise a mutiny, and check Cortes before hostilities should 
commence, and they with their little force, be swallowed 
up by the millions of such a vast empire. The friends of 
'Cortes, saw with anxiety the commotions in the army, and 
beard with astonishment the demand of Diego de Ardaz, 
in the name of the whole army, that they might return 
to Cuba, and obtain supplies of men and military stores, 
adequate to so great an enterprise. Cortes met the de- 
mand, and gave orders that the whole army embark to* ; 
morrow for Cuba. Stung with disappointment at the pros- * 
pect of loosing all those stores of wealth, which in iipagi- 
nation they already enjoyed — the army exclaimed, lead us 
not back far from the riches and treasures before us, we , 
are ready to follow you to victory or to death.. Cortes, 
like an able captain, cherished the fire he had kindled, as- 
sured them that he would ever be faithful to their best in- 
terest, and lead them to victory, conquest, and glory. The . 
air resounded with .their applause, and Cortes gave orders / 
to begin a Colony, assembled his principal officers, and , 
ordered them to elect a council, who should administer ' 
the government. The Council were chosen from amQUg 
the friends of Cortes, and the instrument of government 
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drawn up in the name of the king, not regarding Velasquez; 
and Cortes called the name of his settlement, Villa Rica, 
de la Vera Crux, (the rich town of the true Cross.) 

The new council were assembled, and Cortes, by per- 
mission, approached them with the most profound respect, 
complimented them, Jis the representatives of their king 
and sovereign, tendered the resignation of his commission 
from Velasquez, and assured them that it now belonged 
of right to them, to appoint a commander, and that he 
should most cheerfully submit to their choice, either to 
command or obey. The council, in the majesty of them- 
selves, accepted the resignation of their general, and again 
conferred upon him, the chief command, and pressed him 
to become their leader; the whole army confirmed the 
choice, and the whole air was rent with acclamations of 
joy. Ardaz, and other friends to the interest of Velasquez, 
renewed their mutiny, and Cortes siezed these mutineers, 
and confined them in irons on board the fleet, until repent- 
ance converted them into friends, and restored them to 
their rank in the service. 

The army thus being united, Cortes had laid the foun- 
dktion for the arduous enterprise, which lay before him. 
At this eventful moment, he received an embassy from the 
cazique of Zampoelia, (an important town not far remote) 
requesting his aid to assist him, to throw oS* the yoke of 
Montezuma. " Divide and conquer," although so exten- 
sively and successfiilly practised by the modems, is not 
of modern origin. Cortes seized the favourable moment, 
removed his camp, and proceeded to Zampoeilh, where the 
cazique gave him a most cordial reception ; charged 
Montezuma with tyranny, and cruelty, and avarice ; and 
above all, a bloody idolater, who often tore from his people 
their little ones, and sacrificed them to bis Gods^ and pros- 
tituted their daughters to his own Instil nndthe lusts, oflm 
favourites. 



t* 
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"^ This iDterview was a vietory to Cortes \ he saw at once 
f that such a pruice, and such a gorvernBient, carried in its 

bosom the seeds of its own destruction ; he took the cazi- 
que under his protection, removed his army to Quiabis- 
Ian, still further up the country, and there, by the assist- 
ance of these natives, began to fortify his camp, and thus 
gave strength, confidence, and support to his new friends* 
Montezuma, alarmed at this outrage upon his authohtyi 
sent and demanded tribute, and victims for sacrifice, that 
they might appease the wrath of the Gods for having re"> 
ceived into favour an enjemy, whom he had commanded to, 
depart his kingdom. This demand threw them into the 
arms of Cortes, and they formally acknowledged themselves 
the vassals of Don Carlos, king of Castile, and the Jot- 
onaques, a fierce and warlike people, who dwelt in the 
neighbouring mountains, soon followed their example, and 
put themselves under the crown of Castile. 

Thus we have opened the way for the illustration of one 
of the most daring, as well as most important adventures^ 
that has ever astonished the world. 1 shall not at-- 
tempt the history of this adventure ; but only give a gen- 
eral sketch of the more prominent events, that may give 
the general outlines to the conquest of Mexico. Cortes, 
with a steady eye to the object before him, determined to. 
fix the attention of his army on that object alone, and set 
fire to his fleet, which cut off all hopes, as well as possibility^ 
of eseape, and placed before them victory, and conquest, 
or slavery, and death. Thus armed with desperation, he 
advanced to the labours before him. Cortes, fired with the 
zeal of the age, made war upon the idol temples at Zam- 
poela, and overthrew their altars, which fired the people, 
with rage and resentment, a mob arose, resented the out-* 
rage, and threatned the destruction of Cortes and his army ; 
but the chief, by his address, explained the aflair to the, 
satisfaction ofthe priests 4 the mob was hushed, and peace, 
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was restored. This taught Cortes a lesson which he used 
to advantage hereafter. Cortes planted a garrison at Villa 
Rica, under the command of Escalante, a trusty officen 
and when he bad obtained supplies of prorisions, of the- 
cazique of Zempoella, together with four hundred sol- 
diers, and two hundred Tamemes^ or Indians, used to carrj 
buctheixs, he advanced onto the confines of the province of 
Tlascala. This people were fierce and warlike ; but un>- 
der a partial state of civilization, so far as agriculture, and 
the arts, without science, could contribute to their im- 
provement ; they had been in alliance with the caziques of 
Zempoella, and implacable enemies to the Mexicans : dis- 
daining slavery, they preserved their own government, 
which consisted of a council, of (he several tribes. To gain 
the friendship of these people, and court their alliances, 
Cortes sent an embassy, of four of the most distinguished 
' characters of Zempoella, to request permission, for him to 
pass through their country, on his way to Mexico. ^ The 
TIascalans, resenting the outrage, offered to the gods- at 
Zempoella, seized the ambassadors, and prepared to sacri- 
fice them, to appease the wrath of their injured gods ; 
assembled their troops, and prepared to dispute the pas- 
sage of these strangers. The die was cast ; Cortes ad- 
vanced to the combat, and entered their country. Here" 
he was attacked, by overwhelming numbers, fierce, and 
desperate in their assaults ; but the discipline, and fire 
arms of the Spaniards, spread death and destruction 
through their confused masses, and put them to flight ; 
but such victories were momentary ; ttiese savftges rallied 
again to the combat ; and agaih th6 Spanish muskets, and 
cannon, mowed down their ranks, and strewed the field of 
death. Struck with astonishment, that so many brave 
TIascalans j were' sacrificed in the desperate combats, 
and not one Spaniard had yet been ^lain, they were appall- 
ed at the scene, and shrupk froin the unequal contest : . 
Vol. I. 5 
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alarmed for the safety of the Colony, -tbey be(augfa(^ their 
priests to expfaun the caases of duch estfaordinary events, 
and condoet them to peace. 

The priests reported; after <he gods were, invoked, hy 
• the rites of solemn sacrifices^ that tbeie enem^, were 
chitdren of the son, who had come from the east, and that 
when the. sun, who gave them strieDgih, had gone, to re^t, 
they would be like other men, and might be subdued in the 
same manner : accordingly they commenced their attacks 

' m the night ; but these were eqiially destructive, and 
fatal ; tiiey next, sued for peace, but were at a loss, how 
to address their enemy ; because Cortes, had generally, 
dismissed bis prisoners, with pk'esents, instead of putting 
them to death, after ttie manner of the Americans, except 
in one instance, where be found spies in fab camp, he then 
cut of their hands, and sent them off as a teiror to their 
couDftiymen, wMch gave them such horrid apprehensions, 
of their cruelty, that they thus addressed them. — ^^l{ you 
- are gods, of a cruel, and savage nature, we present you five 
slaves, that you may drink their blood, and eat their flesh. 
' If you are mild gods, accept an offisring of incense, and 
perfames. If you are men, here is meat, and drink, and 
bread, and fruit, to nourish you.'' The peace, ^as soon 
concluded; anfd the Tlaacalans, submitted to the conquer- 
ors, yielded to the crown of Castile,. and promised assist- 
ance to Cortes hereafter. The iatigues of this enter- 
prise, were inexpressibfy great, and the peace was re- 
ceived, by both parties, wifii becoming joy. Cortes en- 

> tered Tlascala, their capital, in triumph, where be was 
courteously received, and hospitably treated, and amidst 
the enjoyments of Tlascala, the soldiers soon forgot the 
fatigues of their combato, or the dangers of the war. 

Cortes next advanced to Chohila, distant about five 
leagues, where he was received with apparent cordiality ; 
but an army of Mexicans lay in the vicinity, with whom 
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the Cholnlans secretly plotted his rum, and as a prelude 
to (heir ihedkated attack, tbey ofifered tbeir children in 
sacrifice to their gods, barricadoed many of tbeir streets 
dag pitfalls in others, to destroy their horses, &c* all which 
was commonicated to Cortes, and a confession of. their 
-treachery, was extorted from their priests, which so ex- 
tasf^erated Cortes, that he seized on the principal men in 
the city, drew up his troops, and commenced an indtscrim- 
'inate butchery upon tiie multitude, and set fire to the city, 
which in two days laid it in ashes, which with the sword, 
"destroyed more than six thousand people, without the loss 
of one Spaniard. This exemplary vengeance awed the 
remainder into a tame submission, and opened his way di- 
rectly to Mexico. Cortes next advanced to the capital 
of the empire, to attack the monarch in his palace. — The 
terror of his arms, added to the disaffection of the peo-> 
pie, caused him to be hailed, as the deliverer of the oa- 
' tion, as he approached the capital, and inspired the con- 
' queror with high expectations of success. As he descend- 
ed the mountains of Chaleo, the vast plain of Mexico 

ft 

' opened to their view, with the splendid city of Mexico 
in its centre> seated upon the borders of the beautiful 

•' lake Tibzttco. This scene of enchantment inspired every 

'heart with new sseal and animation, and hastened their 

' march ; as they approached the city, a vast retinue of 

' more than one thousand citiasens, of the first distinction, 

clad in ^e richest mantles of cotton, an'd adorned with 

plumes, came forth to meet the conqueror. Cortes gave 

"' them a gracious reception, and they accosted him with 

' most submissive expressions of friendship, and assured 
'him that Monteauma their prince, was on his way to salute 
him. The emperor approached, <^preceded by another 

^ retinue, riehly clad in uniform, adorned widi waving 
' plumes, maicfamg two and two, barefooted, in solemn si- 

^' lence, and with down east eyes, followed by another ret- 
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inue of more .exalted raok, in their most splendid robei>« 
In the midst of these attendants, appeared the Emperor 
Montezuma, ornamented with gold, and plumes of the 
richest cast, and seated upon a lofty car, borne by four of 
his principal favourites, and covered with a canopy of cu- 
rious texture'. Three officers, bearing rods of gold, march- 
ed before him, these did him reverence, by lifting up . 
their rods at stated intervals, as a signal to the attendants,, 
who ail bowed their heads, and hid their faces, as exprei- t 
sions of the most submissive homage. Thus seated on * 
his car of state, in the midst of this splendid procession, 
the emperor approached •, Cortes alighted from his horse, 
and the monarch from his car, and leaning on &e arms . 
of two of his friends^ he advanced on rich carpets of cot- 
ton, spread for the occasion, to salute the conqueror. They 
saluted each other in terms the most respectful, and ex- 
pressive of the warmfst friendship, each after the custom of 
their country; Cortes bowed most respectfully, and Monte- 
zuma touched the tip of his ear, and then kissed it most sub- 
missively, as an expression of the highest veneration paid 
to elevated rank. 

This scene inspired the Spaniards, with more exalted 
ideas of their chief, and even of themselves, when they 
heard the expressions of TiUeSy TuleSy (that is, gods, gods,) 
from all parts of the multitude. This ceremony being clo- 
sed, Montezum^t conducted Cortes, and his army into the 
city, and lodged him in one of his own houses, prepared 
for his reception, took an affectionate leave, and repair- 
ed to his palace. This house, was in fact a palace, sur- 
rounded with a stone wall, and lofty towers, with spacious 
courts, sufficient to accommodate the troops of Cortes, and 
his Indian allies. This palace Cortes fortified with his caa- 
non, which rendered it the citadel of Mexico. Here 
Cortes posted his guards regularly, and felt himself secure 
in the midst of arms. The next morning, Montezuma paid 
a visit to Cortes, in the same stile as before,and loaded him, 
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his officers, and soldiers, with the richest presents, and dis- 
closed to 'Cortes, the exalted sentiments he entertained for 
his elevated rank, and sketched to him the following tradi- 
tionary trait of Mexican history — " That their forefathers 
catoe from a remote region, and conquered the provinces" 
of this kingdom, and then the great captain returned to his 
own country, with a promise, that in after days, his descend- 
ants should come and resume the government." Im- 
pressed with the truth of this tradition, from what he 
hald.seen and heard, he believed the promise was now 
fuKilled in him, and he had accordingly, received him as 
a relation, as well as a fri^pd, and tendered to him the 
command of the kingdom. Cortes, in his turn, strove to 
impress Montezuma with an elevated opinion, of the dis- 
tinguished rank, character, wealth and power, of his great 
sovereign Don Carlos, of Spain, as well as the purity of his 
views, in sending him into these remote regions of the west. 
Montezuma took an affectionate leave, by inviting Cortes 
to his palace. The next morning, Cortex with some of his 
principal officers, repaired to court, and were admit-. , 
ted to a public audience of the emperor. Three days 
were next spent in viewing the 8up«Tb city of Mexico, 
Before we enter upon the future important events, it 
may not be uninteresting, to give a sketch of the capital of 
UieNew World, 1519. 



MEXICO. 

^'Mexico, or Tenuchtitlan^ as it was anciently called by tlif 
natives, is situated in a large plain, environed with moun- 
tains of such height, that, though within the torrid zone, 
the temperature of the climate, is mild and healthful. All 
the moisture which descends from the high grounds, is col- 
lected.in several lakes, the two largest of which communi- 
ate:with'each other,' -and are about 90 miles in circuit; the 
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waters of the one are fresh, and the other brackish* On tie 
banks of the latter, and on some small islands adjoining, 
stands the capital of the Mexican Empire. The access to 
this city, was by artificial cauesways of streets, formed of 
stones, and earth, about thirty feet broad. These cause- 
ways, were extensive ; that leading to Tawba, being about 
a mile and a half; that of Tezuco, about three miles ; that 
of Cuoyacan, about six miles ; but on the east there was no 
causeway, and the city could be approached only by canoes. 
In each of these causeways, were openings, at proper inter- 
vals, through which the waters flowed ; and over these, 
beams of timber were laid, whifti being covered with earth, 
gave the appearance of one continued street. As the ap- 
proaches to the city were singular, so its construction was 
remarkable. Not only the temples of their gods ; but the 
houses belonging to the monarch, and to persons of dis- 
tinction, were of such dimensions, that in comparison with 
any other buildings, that had been discovered in America, 
they might be termed magnificent. The habitations of the 
common people, were mean, resembling the huts of other 
Indians ; but they were all placed in a regular manner, upon 
the banks of the canals, that passed through the city, in some 
of its districts, or on the sides of some of its streets, which 
intersect it in other quarters. In several places were large 
openings, or squares ; one of which, allotted for the great 
market, is said to have been so spacious, that forty or fifty 
thousand people, carried on traffic there. In this city, the 
pride of the New World, and the noblest monument of the 
industry and the art of man, while unacquainted with [he 
use of iron, and destitute of aid from any domestic animal, 
the Spaniards, who are most moderate in their computation, 
reckon that there were sixty thousand inhabitants." Rob- 
ertson^s America, Vol. ii. 

Shut up in the heart of this great city, and in the midst 
of such a vast population, Cortes began to feel the critical 
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situation in which be was involved, and the pirils that 
awaited him. He recollected the cautious advice of the 

1 fl 

L 

TlascalanSy " not to place too much confidence in Moute- 
zuma,'^ and he began to feel the difficulty of escaping 
from the snare, in which he found himself caught. The 
tidings that reached him, at Choluta, of the disasters that 
had befallen his General, Escalante, whom he had left to 
garrison hi^ fort at Villa Rica, were now urged home to his 
mind, when he heard, that the head of the Spaniard that 
was killed in that action, with the Mexican General, Quel* 
popoca, was now sent up to Mexico, and had taught the * 
people, that the Spaniards were no longer gods ; but that 
they were men, and vulnerable as other men. All these 
things, opened his eyes to his true situation, and led him 
to reflect on what was to be done ; to retreat was difficult, 
if not immediate ruin ; to go forward, was hazardous ; and 
. to determine on a choice, perplexing ; but Cortes soon 
fixed his resolution* He determined to seize Montezuma 
in his palace, and carry him to the Spanish camp, as a 
hostage for their future safety. This he communicated to 
his principal officers, who shrunk from so rash an under- 
taking ; but Cortes was fixed, and the next day, at his 
usual hour, be paid his visit to Montezuma, accompanied 
by five of his principal officers, and a number of soldiers, 
who strolled about the palace, ready at his nod, and the 
Tlascallans, as well as the Spanish troops, were under arms, 

upon the occasion. 

* 

Things thus arranged, Cortes addressed the monarch, in 

. a haughty tone, accused him, as the author of the vio- 
lence done to the Spaniards, in the late action, at Villa 
Rica, and demanded satisfaction. Struck with astonish* 
ment, Montezuma asserted his innocence, and to confirm 
it, gave immediate orders to have his general Luppopoca, 

.and his accomplices, brought immediately to Mexico. 
Cortes replied, this is sufficient proof of your own inno- 
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cence ; bat one thing more is necessary, you must accom* 
pany me to my quarters, to satisfy the Spaniards, that yoa 
do not harbour hostile views against them* Struck with- 
astonishment, at such an outrage, Montezuma was speech- 
less ; — at length he replied, " That persons of his rank, 
were not accustomed to give themselves up as prisoners ; 
and were he mean enough to do so, his subjects would not 
permit such an affront, to be offered to their sovereign." 
The die was now cast, all remonstrance was in vain ; Cor- 
tes assured him that he should be served, and attended in 
state, and conduct the affairs of his kingdom, as usual ; 
but that he must go to his camp. One of Cortes^ offi'^ 
cers, exclaimed, '' Let us seize him, instantly, or stab 
him to the heart.'' Alarmed for his safety, Montezuma 
yielded to his destiny, and repaired, with Cortes to the 
.Spanish camp. The rage, and indignation of the Mex- 
icans, was hushed by the declaration of their king, — ^^That 
it was the act of his choice,'' and they became quiet, 
1520. 

Montezuma was received, attended, and served in the 
Spanish camp, as Cortes had promised ; but a new scene, 
was soon opened to his view. Quelpopoca, his son, and 
five principal officers, were brought prisoners to Mexico^ 
and delivered i^ to Cortes, to atone for the outrage to- 
wards the Spaniards ; these were tried by order of Cortes, 
condemned to be burnt alive, and instantly led out to ex- 
ecution, in presence of the vast population of Mexico. 
Stung with horror, they lamented in silence, this outrage 
upon their sovereign, and the rights of the empire ; but 
this outrage, black as it was^ did not stop here. In the 
midst of this horrid scene, Cortes approached his royal 
captive, with a soldier bearing a pair of fetters, and or- 
dered him to put them upon the legs of Montezuma, and 
in the midst of the surprise, tfnd astonishment of this 
tfcene, he declared to Montezuma, that Quelpopoca had 
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c)}«iig;ed him 9s the cause af rtbe outrage, aiul 4bat.he moBtf^ 
in bin UxriXj atone for the wrongs* And abruptly left. thO' 
Jfpooi. 

Here let my pen p^ose — for language cannot.pofint tha 
distress of the scei^e-^tbe mooaiH^h in tears of distress <$ 
bi^ attendants .in silesit agotiy, prostrate at bis feet, pour«' 
ing out their tears in silojit sobs ; and all was gloom, auid- 
de^ipair^ . l 

iCorles, who was now witnessing Uie agonies of hisi' 
victims expiring in the flames, regardless of the feelingai 
of the monarch in thains, soon returned, and 6pened ar 
scene of joy as extreme, as had been the scene of woo, • 
by orcbfing the monarch's chains, to be retnoTed, and his ^ 
liberty restored. * >t 

Tbos armed with power, with the monarch at tiis feet, 
Cortes began to exercise the sovere^nty of the kingdosi)- . 
and sent out his espies, under the protection of Montezu-*.! 
ma,,to explore the country ; and at the seme time, he dis-Ji 
placed some of the principal officers of state. Cortes t 
neitt persuaded Motezuma, to suffer bim to make a ditpMy 
on the lake, of such $hips as were used in Spain, and bad: 
brought him to these remote regions. This was alsoj^ 
gr^oted^ and his sutg'ects were dispatched in bringing.) 
forward the naval stores, deposited at Vera* Crux ; whibtr. 
others collected timber, and assisted in the work, add thus *' 
two small 'brigahtines were soon seen floating on the lake* "^ 
Cortes fiad ; now preparejd a way of retreat^ should it ever • 
become necessary. 

One atep more became necessary, to complete the scene. 
Co^es pemiaded Montezuma, to acknowledge fealty tor 
tUe king of Spain. This he also submitted to, and witha^.i 
sok^nlnity not to have been expected. Montezuma calle^. 
toi^thev his principal officers of state, recounted to them 
tbe ti-aditit(n- as before rcSated, declared Ms belief that the 
lifaie o^'itia^cotnplishme&t was at! -hand, and in a fbniiai - 

Vql. I. fi 
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manner,' laid hisorowu at the feet of Cortes, ahdmckiuMiv- 
ledged hitr^elf as his tnbutary'sufoject* Dumb with dis- 
tress auda&toiushment were the Mexicans, who- wrtoessed 
tliis solemn scene ; and even Cortes and the Spaniards 
themselves, were shocked at the sight of a great monarch, 
tamely submitting to the resignation of his crown, in 'the 
midst of sighs, and sobs, and tears, without one manty 
struggle, for the honor and defence of that throne, which 
had descended to him from his ancestors, and which had 
flourished in eternal sunshine, and had never seen acl6iid. 
Even my own pen, would revolt at the scene, and shrink 
from the task, as a fiction of romance, did she not know, 
from as high authority, as the best historical facts are sup-* 
ported by, that, all was trdth, and reatit}% that had been 
recorded by historians, whose authority has never been 
questioned. 
Cortes now saw himself at the head of all the wealth of 
' the kingdom of Mexico, and collected the treasures of 
gold that had fallen into his hands, either by presents or 
"otherwise, and made a destribution to his army, according 
to their se%'eral ranks and stations ; reserving one fifth for 
the crown of Spain, and one fifth for himself as command- 
er in chief. 

Cortes now entered upon the last, and most difficult 

* part of the scene. He attempted to persuade Montezuma 
to renounce his idols, and become a christian. Fixed in 
his religion, and deaf to the remonstrances of Cortes, the 
king was inexorable. Co*»tes, fixed in his purpose, and 

• resolved to be obeyed ; ordered but his soldiers, to break 
down the idols, in the great temple of Mexico. This rash 

» attempt, armed the priests and populace in the defence of 
< their altars • Cortes desisted, after he had removed oneidol, 

^nd fixed in its place the image of the Virgin Mary. 

Enraged at this violence dbne to their religion; and the 

■temples of thfcif gods, the Mexicans entered into a con- 
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spffM7't0^dft8k<O3r atablow, these violators of th^ir sa€red 
rites* Montezama cau^t the flame, called Cortes into 
bis {presence, and -thus addressed him — '' The purposes of 
your erpbassy ar^ now accomplished, the gods have de- 
clared tlicLr will, and the people signified their desire, that 
you should depart, with jour followers, instantly out of the 
fifmpire,. or unavoidable destruction will fall upon your 
Jtieadd." Struck with the boldness as well as the solemnity 
:oC t^is ad<^re8S, Cortes saw the delicacy of his situation, 
.aiMipromtBed to depart as soon as his vessels at Vera Crux,' 
^ould be rebuilt ; but secretly hoped the messengers he 
had seat to Spain, nine mouths before, would speedily re- 
• rieturi), with, the expected supplies of men and arms. At 
;tbis efventful moment a fleet arrived, and landed a military 
force, at St. Juan de Ulloa. Tidings were carried immedi- * 
ately to Cortes, who communicated the joyful news to his 
companions in arms; but in the height of their joy, San- 
,doval, (the commander Cortes had left at Vera Crux,) 
bad seized two of the poriests of tbe new geper^l, who came 
to summon the fortress, and sent. them to Mexico. By 
J these Cortes learnt that Velasquez, general of Cuba, had 
seat Narvez, his general, with a. fleet and a strong force, to 
take possession of the country, and send him ia chains to 
• Cuba. Cortes saw himself between two firyes, and fei^ the 
.. necessity of prompt and speedy action. He first attempted 
.to^in tl^c frieo€||hip of Narvez and his followers; bvit 
I when he found this impossible, be left a small body of 
I troops to guard the kiag, and pro.tect his fortress, and 
..matched out to meet Jfarvez as an enemy. Narvez ad* 
-.vane^d towards [Mexico, and the two armies met on the 
^.banksiof aooble river, in the province ofZempoella; they 
surveyed ea^Qhother^s numbers and strength; but the d^y 
was temp^tuous, and |h^ armies were deluged with torrents 
of ran that fell.tbrottgh the day, and incapable of action* As 
nis^ht Zfpro^^hfiA^, NafYpz ^ew off his army, despising the 
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• 

hftiidfiil of men ttiatQort^s ba4 brougltt to i»ppqse>bim; md 
tOok'Up hi$ repose for the nigbt in secaritj. Not so,- whJi 
Corle«; he judgied of the true.silluation of his- enemy, «icl 
in the dead of night, crossed the river, and so'rprised*Nai^ 
vex in bb camp^ routed his troops, attd took their geoierat 
prisoner, wounded and in despair. Coartes by his moneyiind 
address, soon converted this hostile arniy into friends^ Ba~ 
ceiyed thesn into his service^ and led them on to' the cen* 
quest of Mexico. 

Thus reinibrccd with a fresh army, he next hastteed back 
to Mexico, to secure his position, aod support his Jittla gar- 
rison ; he carried with him two thousand Tlascalans;, as 
adventurers in the war. Elated with his suc^^essi and the 
vast acquisition to his army, he treated Montezuma with 
'neglect, and the Mexicans with contempt, both which drew 
upon him the vengeance of that people ; they rose in 
arms, atiacked bis camp, and pressed him so hard with 
jBtumbers and violence, that be was cpnstrained to expose 
Montezuma on 'his ramparts, to appease their rage ; 
Stung with diodain at the ^eakoess of thdr prince, ihey 
overwhelmed him with stones and darts, and he fell down 
woundetd, and spon expired. Cortes saw now but one altep- 
najltve before him, and that was to secure his retreat as soon 
as possible. This had become extremely difficult ; he avails 
ed himself of the darkness of the night, hoping theJUexieaaa 
would not attempt to molest him ; but (Jiey were altve/to 
the wrongs of their king, their religion, and their conntry f 
and prepared to meet Cortes with his numerous aUies, a^ 
they parsed the causeway^ and 60 desperate was the cpn*' 
flict, that Cortes lost all fais allies, artillery, baggage, and 
spoil, with ahpi^t one half of his Spanish army. Struck) 
with astonishment at. this disaster, he made a circuitous 
march round tt^el^J^ce, and retired. towards Tlascahu ..Qjob 
his march he wa^ n^etin a spacious valley,. by an ^lusnied] 
force of Mexicans, that covered all. the plain, aa&raa the? 
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eye eould reach* 'l^truck' wiAi astonishment,- Cortes saw 
^tfiMig bef&re him buti^ictory or death ; he advanced to the 
dmrge^ and tfie combat began* Long and doubtful wsfd the 
bloody cxinflict, when Cortes espied the Mexican standard : 
.with « chosen band, he rushed into the thickest ranks, over- 
.threw all in his course', seizqd the standard, and bdre it 
airaj. Struck -with dismay at the loss of their standard, 
tte> w&ole^armj dispersed^ and fled to the mountains, and 
Cortes pursued his march to Tlascala. 

Cortes now began to feel the evils that always await a 
flying enemy; the provinces grew cold* or rose in armts 
ftgainst him, and it required all his address to keep the Tlas- 
calans steady, in his friendship. Cortes now waited with 
^ anxioas impatience, the arrival of the expected succour 

*, . fronb Spain* At this eventfal moment, two small 'vessefe 

firom Cuba, arrived in. the harbonr of Vera Crux, with mili- 
tary.stores and supplies (qv Narvez ; thete the officer on 
« ' command, seized, and sent the stores to Cortes, and persua* 

ded the soldiers to join his standard* Soon after, three 
ships from Jamaica, with an armament fitted out by the 
governor, for discoveries and foreign adventure, arrived at 
Vera Crux, and joined the standard of Cortes* Thus re- 
inforced, Cortes dismissed all the disafiected soldiers be* 
Iteging to Narvez, and with five hundred and fifty Span- 
iards^-and ten thousand Tlascalans, Cortes commenced his 
march, for the conquest of Mexico* To effect this, he 
saw the necessity of commanding the lake, by an armed 
jforce, and to efiect this he commenced the laborious task 
of prepariiig.the^keels o^f thirteen brigantines, in the moun- 
tains of Ttascalti, and conveying them sixty miles over land, 
oh the shoulders of men* This he also accomplished, 
by the ast^istance of the Tlascalans, who fiimished him with 
eight ihmtxnA Tamenes, or labourers, accustomed to car- 
tf burthens, and fifteen thousand warriors to escort them ; 
and thus by tbi^grjind cD*operati6n of 5>3,OOo m^n. joinntl 
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la hra SpKDiBh f(Hnce of two hundred foot^ fifteen bbiBemeaf 
and two field pieces, under the command .of his trusly gen« 
eral, Sandoval, they weresconveyed to Tezuco, set up oti 
the banks of a small river, prepared for use, launched, jHg^ 
ged, and by the aid of the labourers of Tlascala, who cleared 
and deepened the river in its numerous shoals, they were 
floated to the lake, and soon rode triumphant befoje the 
capital of the New World* 

hi the midst of this vast preparation, a mutiny. sprang 
up in the army of Cortes, headed by some of bis principal 
officers, under a* conspiracy- to take his life, abandon the 
enterprise, and return to Cuba : this he discovered ,an4 
quelled, by executing the most notedieader, and prosecuted 
the expedition. At the eventful moment when his fleet 
rode triumphant on the lake, four ships, from Hispaniola, 
arrived at Vera Crux, with two hundred soldiers, eighty 
horses, and two battering cannon -, these were soon for- 
warded on to join the army. 

On the 38th of April, 1521, Cortes assembled his whole 
force upon the banks of the lake, and made his dispoiitions . 
to attack the city of Mexico. He ordered his trusty Sandova} 
to commence the attack from Tezuco, on the east ; Pedifo 
de Alverado, by the way of Tecuba on the west, and ChristOr 
val de Olid, by the way of Cuyocan, on the south; each with 
an equal force of Spanish and auxitiary troops^ but Cortf^s 
took the command of the squadron on the lake, as tbepoist 
most to be depended upon. Guatamosib^ the emperor, (wh^ 
had succeeded to the throne upon the death of Quetlava^ 
ca,)''^ had assembled the inhabitants of the nighbouring 
towns, in defence of the capital, and was poepared to meet 
the conqueror. The work of .death was begun, each divi- 
sion moved on to the attack according to appointment, and 
L%e Mexicans met them with valour and de^eration* 
Dreading the appRoach of the fleet, t^ey assembled such a 

♦ lie died of tLc *mall pox soon after bo ascended the throne. 
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moliitude of canoes^ under the ftiTourable auspices of 4 
. calm, aa covered all the lake, and moved to the attack of 
Ac fleet. At the eventful moment, a breeze sprang up ; 
Cortes spread all his sails to the wind, and bore down upon 
ibis host of canoes ; broke through their ranks ; poured in 
his musquetry, and grape ; shattered, routed, and destroyed 
their fleet ; and strewed the lake with their fragments and 
with death. In the mean time, Sandoval, Alvarado. and 
Ohrisftoval, charged home upon the enemy; and penetrated, 
amidst the havoc of blood and slaughter, into the heart of 
the city ; but such was the desperate valour of the Mexicans, 
they were compelled to retire, at evening, to their former 
stgition. Nearly thirty days, the armies repeated these des- 
perate attacks, covered by the fleet^ (which was now form- 
ed into three divisions to protect the causeways.) Cortes 
resolved to preserve this splendid city, as a monument of 
his' conquests and glory, gave up the command of his fleet, 
and took the command in person, on the causeway of Cu^ 
yoean, and ordered a general charge upon all sides, deter- 
. mined to make a lodgement in the heart of the city. Hin 
^rder was obeyed j and the Mexicans, true to themselves, met 
the conffict with valour and desperation; the irresistible val- 
our and discipline of the Spaniards surmounted every obsta- 
cle, broke down all the*barriers, overthrew the vast host that 
Opposed, and penetrated, in the midst of death aitd carnage, 
to the heart of the city ; and felt that victory at last, bad 
given them a triumph. But Guatamosin, ordered the great 
dram in the temple of the god of war, to be struck ; this 
was the alarm of death and the voice of the god for action* 
The whole city rushed to the combat ; Cortes saw himself 
surrounded, and ordered a retreat ; this became desperate \ 
pressed on every side, the Spaniards retired, and fought as 
they retired^ with desperate valour; and at length, widi 
.the closing -of the day, they recovered their camps, with 
the loss of twenty Spaniards killed, and forty taken prison* 
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ers—eveik tottes l^ifhsdf had faHen'vntb iBe liWd&'bf'Ibl^ 
enemy for a time ; but was rescued by'the intrepld'^alouiJ 
of his officers; two of wfaom'f^ll ; andfa'e himselfVais W61ltltf->' 
ed". Night drew her sable curtains over this awfhl is^^eP 
of havoc and of death ; not to give repose to Cortes and his* 
brave comrads in arms ; but to exhibit a scene, if possible/* 
more awful, and distressing. ' ' . ' 

Amidst the horrors of that gloom, with which night cov-** 
ered the tragedy of "the day ; Cortes; and his army' were* 
called to witness, their forty companions, led out on a riu-^ 
ing ground withiii the limits of the city, naked and bouhd,"^ 
and devoted to the flames, as victims to appease the wratK^ 
of the god of war. The horrors of this scene, amid^t'the- 
horrors of the gloom, which had now spread her curtains 
over the carnage of the day, filled eVcry heart with distress,^ 
and even Cortes, in obedience to nature, dropM a tear. '' 

Dismal as was this night to Cortes, death at the ap-^ 
proach of morn, opened a new scene. The Mexicans ela-* 
ted with their victory, marched out, bearing in their fifent,* 
the'heads of their forty victims j and commenced an attack' 
upon Cortes, in his camp ; inspired by their priests, with a' 
prediction, that in eight days, their enemies should beutteHy^ 
destroyed, and peace and order restored. "When the procfa- 
m'ation of the oracle was announced, Cortes found himself 
deserted by all his Indian allies, and himself with his little^ 
Spanish band, left alone. Struck with surprise, Cartes took^ 
up his station under cover of bis fleet, which guarded him'^ 
from the attacks of the enemy ; suspended all further opera- 
tions for eight days, and awaited the issue. When the pre-^ 
diction had expired, and the Spaniards were yet safe, Cortes 
found himself agaiii surrounded by his allies, and numerous 
others from the vicinity, who now considered the Mexicans 
as abandoned by the gods, (because the prediction had fail- 
ed,) and they were all ready for war. 

Cortes, regardless of that city he had so long laboured 
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t^yitierve; cooupoenced his qpefationp, witb orde^tctkill, 
h^xur ^^ destcoy, wherever they went. Under a strict 
ok^ervance o{ these orders^ they advanced to the chai|p9 \ 
and.vhat they gained each day by, their desperate valour^ 
fliey secured. Gaatamosin, dispated his limits, in^h by 
inch ; but Cortes advanced ; and as he cqntinued to ad- . 
Vance, day by day, he cut off all supplies by means of his , 
fl^et, which reduced. the enemy to despair, and doomed 
tbem a prey to a mortal disease : three fourths of the city 
waa now ^n ruin^j Cortes., and his brave companions were 
now in the great'square, in the centre of the citj; and Gua-, 
tfunosin,..(who had attempted to make his escape across 
the lake) was announced as a captive, and conducted to 
Cortes. Cortes received the monarch with a dignified 
complacency, and the captive monarch, with firmness, thus 
addressed him — ^^ I have done what became a monarch, 
) have defended my people to the last extremity, Nothing 
now remains but to die. Take this dagger, (pointing to 
the one Cortes wore) and plant it in my heart ; thus end a 
]i(e that can no longer be of use/^ With the fall of th^ir 
sovereign, fell the city of Mexico ; and a victory nfrhich 
cost the conqueror a siege of seventy-five days, secured to 
him the conquest of all the capital of the New World. 
' Here let me close this awful scene, which opened the 
way for an easy subjection of the whole Mexican Empire ; 
and draw a veil over the excesses of the Spaniards, and the 
cruelty of Cortes, in giving up the Emperor GuatamosiUi 
to the torture, to appease the avarice of his soldiers ; and 
extort from him a disclosure orhis ^/^oeed treasures, which 
were supposed to be concealed. Shocking to humanity 
was the scene*— CoW«5 issued the orJer, and Guatamostn 
died. 1521. 
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Lrt tbe ftoMier behold in Cortes, e hero, clothed .f^itb 
th^t wisdom) firmneBS) penetration, and valoar, which 6i^ 
led him to become the chief, who dared to attempt, an^ 
whose inoiiiaufitible mental resoorc^, so fruitfiii ^^^xp^r 
dients, enabled him to surmount all hi& embarrasismenta ; 
march to conquest^ and ^loiy, and become the pQ^queror 
of the capital of the New World ; and saj, bj the spirit of 
',^ soldier, and tbe valour of his sword,, has be doiie aU 
.this ;.and ^t the fall of an empire is the just reward for 
the merits of the coiiq|ieror« 

Let the philosopher behold thefortuitoas coincidents of 
events that conspired to relieve the conqueror from all brs 
^embi^rrjBHSsments ; and say, not to his wisdom, his prudence, 
or his valour, or skill, hath he done this *, btU by the propi- 
^ioufi.smilfis of forivnc^ his rashness was turned to his siie- 
cess, and by the madness of his zeal, he became the oob- 
queror of the New World. 

Let the christian behold th6 same hand of Alm^^ity Gcrf, 

.that had overthrown the altars of human satrificej in an- 

.cient Phoenicia, and Carthage, (tbe land of th^ faihera of 

these very Mexican Idolaters)* more than two thovsajid 

years before; now stretched forth, to destroy the same aitars 

, in these remote regions of the west. The first to open^ Ihe 

.way, thYough.aJong succession of events, lor the advamite- 

, ment of the scriptures of truth, and the prosperity of the 

), Church of the Son of God ; the latter» to open & i^ay i6r 

« the admission of the same church, into these hahitalions: of 

: cruelty in the West ; and for the advancement of the knowl- 

- ^dge of the true God, and Jesus Christ ss the true Messiah. 

Although Popery prevailed in both instances;* yet Popery 

. has aeon 'her day ^ and k soon about to* recede in he# tuiti, 

■ 4o give placfe fdr the universal spread ofthegospel of ^ea«e. 

.'.-.-. ; - . •• * ^ • 

Thii will be iUustrated in the tkird volome of this work. 
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' 'PranciBCo Pfzftm, who irotn obscurity bad liBen fnto 
notice, and become an adventiirer, followed the examples 
Wtiidi had gone "before him, and after opening important 
"diicoveries in the New World, repaired to court, and ob- 
tained a coBicaission, in fottn, to enter upon his discov- 
eries, and «nbdue them to the crown of Castile. True 
to his commiasioD, in the year 1538, he sailed to the hth- 
mus of Darien, where he began his conquests, proceed^ 
^hcross into South America, aofd in 1531, he entered upon 
the conquest of the kingdom of Peru, and in 1640; he 
^added this vast region of wealth to the crown of Castile. 
The conqfaeNit of the kingdom of Poni^ added to the con- 
quest of the • kingdom of Mexico, opened to Spain the 
▼ast treasures, of the gold and silver mines of these coun- 
tries ; these added to her discovery, and conquest, of the 
aoothern shores of the Gulf of Mexico, embracing the 
extensive regions of Terra Firma, laid the loundation ^of 
her vaist {Mnsessions in the New World. 

During tUs period, Popery was in its foU strength in^ 

• Europe ; particularly in Spain and Portugal ; and Pope 
Aleiander VL and Julius IL were liberal, in rewarding their 

'Catholic adventurers, with all their foreign discoveries'; 

*and L^ X. was employed in waging war with Martin Lu- 
ther, and burning his heretical books. The absolute gov- 
ernments of Spain andPortagal^ were transplanted into the 
kingdoms of the west, under their despotic Viceroys ; and 
the corruptions of Popery, formed the basis on which ttieir 
domihion was supported. The wealth of Mexico, with 
the sl^lendour, and magnificence of her capital : the 

• trqaflUfes of Peru,.i!rith:her ancient Incaa goverantkeAt : 
the free and. untutored .$avs^es of Terra Firma, and.Bca- 
zil ; .aU fell api:ey to th/e. avarice of a setzoC miJitaiy ad- 
venturers, armed with the sword of conquest, and the 
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ezterniiaating vengeance of the Papal religion. The 
Ipngdoms thus founded, have groaned under the same op- 
pression to thisdaj) add will cohtilitt^'to grdan, until Gods 
in bis proTidence, shall raise up a deliverer, who shall 
give them the blessings of libertji under tl^e benign jnflu« 
ence of the gospel of peace. 

The reroltttioii; whieb now rag<^ in Sooth. Ameiica, 
gives to the chiistian- world a flattering hope, that the ^s^ 
18 not far distant, when she shall ahake off the ignoiraDce^ 
superstition, and despotism und^r ffhith Ae has (k>1oAg 
groaned, and rise in the maj^stjr of herfteif,t6 enjoy tfab 
Uessingsiof civil sod reUgious liberty* i 

. The revolutions which now distract the kingdotnof 
Spain, give the hi^est assaiMces, ttmt iJtie day of di^v- 
erance for her American Colonies, is athand^wheniSpaiiiah 
America shall take her rank amongst the free, and €inli|^ 
ened nations of ^e earth: whed. the wise, and virtiioui 
institutions of Nc^rth America, shall be transported* iH 
iheit purity, into these befiigbted regions of Hkp jSojiitb, 
and one bond of civil, and religious union^ embrace the 
whole family of man, throughout tb^ vast regionaof tb^ 
Mew World- 
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" * * CHAPTER II. 

•7 ■ ■- . i 

.! . « JNTROWKmoir GOinWIHBP- J 

A CHRONOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE CAUSES WHICH LED T<t> THE 
*- '• DI&COrERT AND SETTLEMENT OF.NORTH AMERICA. ; 

J I* 

/:'Bmirokz we enter i^s a narratiTe of the rising coloiues 
^ tfhith ^iineiica, let us tAe a survey of the saecessivt; 
•(dveffitttresy thaet led to the ihcwetj of thia extoBsiice 
eoaat^and planted the first colonies in the New World* la 
ttie i^tfoda€jti<m te.ttils work, it- has. been noticed, that Go!» 
Inmbus discovered this New World in the regions of tM 
weat, in'1492. 

* TUs Cbrondogiea} Table, wiU cbsclose the aOxet tj^ 
ileiitiires in* thdr order* > 

JMm Cabot discorvered North America, ]49te 

in tile following y earlie discovered Newfoundland, 1 491^ 
Juan Leon, an adventurer from Porto Rico, discov* 
.^ <sred Florida, gave it its name, and attempted a 
^settlement, 151# 

Mhn* Verezatio, a Florentiiie, explored -the coast ' 
from the 30th to the 50th degree of north latitude, ' ^' 
under the patronage of Francis 1st, king of France, 
to make- discoveries, 1524 

The next adventurer was Stephen Gomez, a Spaniard, 
who explored the* coast from Florida, to Cape 
Race, latitude 46d north, in search of a north-west 
passage to India, 1525 

James Quartier, under the patronage of Francis Ist, 
sailed from France, with a fleet, on a voyoge of foir- 
eign discovery, touched upon the Continent of N. 
America, in latitude 48d 30m north, explored and 
gave name to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and left 
the Continent in latitude 51, and returned to 
Francei 1534 
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Quartier returned the next jeartb the Gatf orSt. LaW- ^ 
rence and sailed up the riyer about 300 leagues, * 

' to the falls of Cataracqui ; built a fort on the isl- ' 
and of Orleans, where he wintered ; and called ' *• 
the country New France; In the i^pring he return- 

* ed, and carried home with him several natives, 1 535^8 

Ferdinand de Soto, who had served under Cortes in 
the conquest of Mexico, sailed from Ihe Island of 

' Cuba with a military force of 900 men, and land- 
ed in Florida, in quest of the wealth of another 
city of Mexico, 1 539 

He traversed the interior, through the Chickasaw 
country, crossed the Missisippi, and proceeded up 
Red River, a very considerable distance, where 
he died, at the end of three years. His troops 
returned to the Missisippi, constructed such ship- 
ping as would convey diem down the river, and 
thus returned to Cuba under Alverdo their leader, - 154S 

James Quartier made a third attempt to settle Can* 
ada. sailed up the St. Lawrence, and built a fort, 
which he called Charlebui^ near Port de St. Croix ; 
but soon abandoned it and returned to France, 154S 

About this time, several French adventurers, visited 
the coast in quest of a passage to India, and re* 
turned to France. Commodore Ribault, was dis- 
patched from France by the Admiral Coiigni, with 
two ships, to plant a colony in North Anierica* 
He touched at Port Royal, (South-Carolina,) land- 
ed his men, built a fort, and called it Charles, 
where he left a colony of twenty or thirty men, 
under Capt. Albert, and returned to France, tSB4 

Commodore Laudonnier was sent out from France, 
with three ships, to plant a colony at Florida, and in 
June he built a fort on the river May, (or St. Ma- 
■ry) where he planted a colottyirfonc^htmdred * 
men, and called it Carolina, in honor of Charles IX. 1566 
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hi 4^^gs9t of H^Bje^^, Ribaalt arrived, with a coIodj of 
French Hugi^ppts, tp streotbea the colony at Port Royal ; 
hot they ^ad oiati^ied, and butchered their Captain Albert, 
and were gone. This second colony consisted of many 
whole families, and a body of troops to protect them : they 
9itj^<^qgtheaed the colony of Laudonier, on the St. Mary. 
Ribault was their governor. In September of the same 
year, Pedj^o Melanges, a Spaniard, with six ships, by order 
of Philip II. his master, pursued Ribault, and his little colo- 
ny up the river, landed a strong force, of two hundred 
liotdiers and twenty*six hundred planters, took his fort and 
colony, and put them all to the sword, or hung them upon 
the trees. When they departed, they left this inscription 
as a monument for the dead — 

'^ They were hung .as Lutherans, not as Frenchmen.^' 
To revenge this act of savage barbarity, one Guerges, o^ 
Gascony.in France, fitted out three ships, as a private ad- 
jenture, and sailed for Florida, with ope hundred and fifty 
soldiers and eighty seamen, where he found the Spaniards 
had erected two new forts, and had garrisoned all three, 
with from sixty to one hundred men each, and were strongly 
l^itified. Guerges landed his forces, April 15; made 
known the object of his adventure, and sought their aid : 
this he readily obtained, for the crime was too black to be 
tolerated, even by the savages. Guerges attacked the two 
small forts in succession, carried them by storm and .put 
the garrispA to the aword. Struck with alarm, the govern- 
or marched out of the main fort vrith fifty men, to meet 
Guerges in the field ; they were ambushed and destroyed, 
and (ke garrison fled to the woods ; but the savages hunt- 
ed Aem until they returned and surrendered at discretion ; 
these were all put to the sword, pr hung in ^bbets ; .an^d 
Guerges erected this near their graves — 

" They. were hung as traitprs, robbers, and murdei-ers, 
■ot as SgaiMards aM inariuers.'' 
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Thus joatice overtodi; Uie ofienders, and sealed (heir \ 
doom ; and Guei^es rfstuni^d «afe into Fiaoc^ 
ia June, 156f 

The aext adventurer that vieited the coast, was Capt. 
Frobisher, who sailed from England in quest of a 
N. W. passage to India ; but being obstructed bj 
the ice, he abandoned the enterprise, and return- 
ed to England, 1576 
This year Sir Francis Drake doubled Cape Horn, and 

discovered New Albion» upon the western coast, north 

af California. 

This year Sir Humphry Gilbeii, in the service of 
Queen Elizabeth; touched at Newfoundlandt 
lost one of his ships at Cape Sables, and was lost 
bimaelf in the other, on his passage home, 1579 

This year Adrian Gilbert and Sir Walter Raliegh, 

under Patents from Queen EUzabefh, sent out two 

ships for America, with one hundred and seven 

passengers, and attempted a settlement near the 

*« Roanoke, June, 1585 

They were kindly treated by Granganimo, the great 
Sachem of this part of the country, but they did 
not succeed in their settlement, and returned to 
England with Sir Francis Drake, in June^ 1586 

This company called the country Virginia, in honour of 

Queen Elizabeth ; which became general throughout the 

coast* 

The same year, Sir Walter Raleigh sent Sir Richard 
Grenville to America, with seven ships, who ar- 
rived at WococoD harbour, in June, and planted a * 
colony of about one hundred people at Roanoke, 
under the direction of Captain Ralph Lane, 1586 

Sir Richard explored the coast, up to the Chesapeafca, 

Bay, and then returned to England. 
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Sir FMfti6iB*DtiEtke¥lie'iiiext year carriedl6»9 Colony * 

back tb Eaghokd, to save them, ffiom j^rfshing vith 
» hanger, 1687 

At the BMijb titiie 5ir Walter tetit out Governor White 
ifitK a colony, to strengthen the forniet colony at 
Roafaoke,*wi{h a Charter and a regular government ; 
but they were gone, and Governor White left a third 
'' colony, of 115 peir8on3 at, Roanoke, and returned^ 1587 
^ WiSi'tlii^' colony, came out Manteo, and Tovaye, two na- 
tives who had been carrijed to England^ by former adren* 
turers. The former was baptised in August, which is nM 
onl^y the first convert amongst the natives ; but the first 
notice* of any rcfigious rite in all these numerous adven- 
tures* A^ the sam^ time, a daughter was born in the col- 
ony, of a Ikf rs. Dare, whom she called ViFginia. This was 
the first christian birth in Nx>rth America. 
This year Governor White brought out supplies and 
recruits for his colony at Roanoke ; but to his sur- 
prise fhey were all lost, and not ^ vestige of them 
' waiB to be fosund, 1590 

A Spanish expedition under Juan de F^ca^ was sent 
out fromltfexico, to. explore a N. W. passage, i^ho ^ 
discdvered ttie strait that beaft his nan[ie, lati- 
^ tude 48 north, and returned, 1592 

b the reign of Henry IV. of France, an expedition 
'sailed imdet De la Locfce, eon^^king ofcanvictSj tq .* 
coniijuier and settle Canada* Pe la Loche ta«de4 
forty on ihe Me^ of Sable, where diey languishecl 
seven years,' and then twelve of the number returned 
to Prance, where they were pardoned, and receiv- 
ed fiffy' crbwtis each ffom the kiBg^ *to tecom' ' 
t^ense their suffisrings, 1598 

'fhis year Ciipfe'tlod, Marflia^s Vineyardiy and Eliz- 
abeth bbnd, and {}aver CKff, were fiscovered by ** 
Barlholonew Goanold, wAthirty-twoadventureray 
Vol, I. . 8 
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who made an attempt to settle x>n ESMiftbetfa UU I 
and ; but failed and returned to E!ngbiid, IB02 

At this time not one solitarjr English, French,* or 

Dutch, settlement had been made, on the whole coait of 

tNorth America, through the long period of adventures, 
,tor 1 JO years. 

.This year, Sir Walter Raleigh sent out Martin Pring 
^ and William Brown, with two sniall vessel?, to make . ^ 
discoveries. They touched at Cape Cod, and land- 
ed in a commodious harbour, where they remained 
seven days, and returned, 1603 

At the same time Bartholomew Gilbert sailed froln 
"England, in quest of the colony left by Governor White, 
in 1587, at Roanoke, and touched at the mouth of Chesa* 
peak Bay^ where he and four of his men were killed by the 
savges, and the rest returned to England, 

Thi year De Mons received a patent from Henry 
IV. King of France, of all the country lying be- 
tween the 40th and 46th degrees of N. latitude, in 
North America, called Le Acadia, and the next 
year he sailed from France, and explored the coast 
from the gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape Cod, and 
began settlements at Port Royal, St Johns, and St. 
Croix, in the bay of Funda, 1604 

This year Captain George Weymouth discovered 

George's Island, and Pentacost Harbour, and en- 
tered a large river, in latitude 43 deg. 20 min. sup- 
posed to be Kennebec or Penobscot. He carried 
homefive of the natives on his return, and delivered 
them to Ferdinando Gorges, Governor of Plymouth, 1605 
This year King James 1. divided Virginia into two 
colonies, or districts, (for there was not a settle- 
ment in either.) The southern was bounded 
on the 34th deg. and the 41 st deg. of N. latitude, 
stiled ttie first colon^^ and granted to th^ London 
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Coflilpliiiy,«lid1hJeMrthero9 or second colony, w^s 
: ' itlcluded beiwe^ the 3$tb d^« aad 45tb deg. of N. 
'. latitiiidev which was granted to the Plymouth 
),. -Coff)papjr,.and stil^d the Sjecoud colony, 1606 

'' Each of these companies consisted of a President, and 
twelve assistants, to govern the affairs of the colony, wifli 
express prohibitions to settle within one hundred miles, of 
each other. The absurdity of the patent in covering twice 
the \knAs between the 3 8th and 41st degrees, was not re- 
garded ; but both companies went on to form settlements. 
The London Company sent out Mr. Piercy, brother of the 
■Earl 9f Northumberlandt to make a settlement: who dis- 
oovei'ed Powhatan^ (now James River,) but made no set* 
tiement. 

At the same time the Pbpiouth Company, sent ou ! 
Captain Henry Challone, to plant a colony in ' 
North Virginia ; but he was taken by the Spaniards, 
and carried to Spain, 1606 

This year De Mons sent Champlain up the St. Law- 
rence to make a settlement, who fortified the nar- 
rows, on the St. Lawrence, called Quebec, 1607 

At the same time the London Company sent out Cap- 
tain Christopher Newport, with three vessels, to 
South Virginia, who entered the Chesapeak, in 
April, landed and gave to the southern cape, the 
name of Cape Henry, which it still bears. In 
May, he appointed Mr. Edward Wingfield presi- 
dent of the company for one year ; landed his men, 
and commenced the settlement of James Town, 
upon James River^ and in June Captain Newport 
sailed for England, lea vipg a colony of one hundred 
and four persons, 1607 

In the winter following James Town was burnt. 

At the same time the Plymouth company, sent out 
Admiral Rawley Gilbert, with one hundred plan- 
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' ten, «Bd CapiMiji Gecnge POfAatnfor <tMr t^nm^ 
dent. AdmimlC^ilbetttdocfaedatSttgi^ 

• aiiid'laibded fbity^five iiien With tbeirprendeiity ahd 
the rest w^re discouraged, by 4he neverit;]^ -oi the. 
winter and retiinied to Ekigland. At this time the 
Reverend John RobbinsoD^ removed with his par- 
ish, to Amsterdam* The same year a company of 
mcfcfaants at Deippe, and St* Maloes in France, 
seat an adventurer, and founded the Town of Que- 
bec, 1607- 

The soffeiiogs of the Sagadehoc colony, under Cap- 
tain Popham, were very severe through the winter. 
They lost their store house by fire, and their presi- 
dent by death, and the next year they all returned 
to Ekiglaind with their new president, 160$ 

This year the Londdn Compt%, sent out Cap tun 
Nelson, with two ahips and one hundred and twen- ^ 
ty persons, to James Town ; and Captain Smith, , ' 
who became their president, embarked with'seveaty 
others ; and after exploring the several rivers upon 
the coast of South Yirginia, joined the settlement 
at James Town, Which now amounted to two hun* 
dred 80ul5» 1609 

This year the Reverend Mr. Robbinson, removed with 
his people, from Amsterdam to Leyden. 

The council for South Virginia resigned their commis- 
sion, and a new chairter was granted, under anew com-* 
mission, bearing date May 23, 1609. The council ap- 
pointed Sir Thomas West, Lord De la War, governor of the 
colony : Sir Thomas Gates, his lieutenant ; Sir Geoi^e 
Somers, admiral ; Sir Thomas Dale, high marshal : Sir 
Ferdinand Wainman, general of the horse ; and Captaii^ 
Newport, vice admiral. 

In June, Sir Thomas Gates, Admiral Newport, an^ 



Sir Cteoflge ^afiien, with mtkn -^dnps, ^ tetob and a pin* 
mce, wfib Are lumdred 80«fo, men, vrooien, und diiU 
dren, sailed' from Falmouth for South Virgima ; imt they 
were sefArated iti^a violent storm, in erosstog-lrhe Bahama 
Gulf, and Sir George Somers lost his ship upon the rocks 
of Bemada ^ bat saved his crew aodpeople ;twfaere they 
remained until the next May ;. when they etribarked in a 
vessel of theit own builAng, and sailed for James Tbwn* — 
The other vessels arrived safe in Virginia, and augment- 
ed the colony to the number of five hundred. Capt. 
Smith, their Pv€8ident,'bad' returned to England, in^sonse*- 
quence of la severe barrn, '• from ^an explesion of gun-pow- 
der, and Francis Wast, his «ucc€Bior, aoon foHow^d, and 
left Geoige Pic»ce to pieside over^ttae cotoay« 
This year the London Company appointed Lord 
De La 'War, governor aiSd captain general of South 
Vii^ia, and he embarked for Virginia, 'Wilh 
Capt. Argal, and one hundred and fifty men. 
He arrived in James 'River, in 'the month of 
June, where he met the Whole colony, which now 
consisted of only sixty. Who had embarked with 
Admiral Somers^ people,' which consisted of one 
' hundred and fifty, and were falling down the 
river on their way to England. — Tjfe governor 
persuaded them to* return with him, and resume 
the settlement, and thus commenced the first 
permanent settlement in Virginia, 1610 

This year, Sir Thomas Dale, and Sir Thomas Gates, 
sent out each three hundred people, with cattle, 
"' swine, &c. for the settlement, 1611 

In the year, 1607 and 8, Capt. Henry Hudson, an 
Englishman, received a commission firom King James, foe 
foreign adventure ; and in the service of the East India 
Company, sailed in search of a N. W. passage to India. 
In 1609, he left this service in disgust, and prosecuted 



Wi Aiivenhire in l!i6 service :df die Dttfxih, ^hA bh^his 
Toyage, he entered North River, which he csllled by fldi 
)»wii name. ■» r 

*^his adventure gave rise to the Dutch settlemefat, 
•' at New Netherlands, I6r3 

Conception Bay in the island of Newfoundland, was 
settled by John Gray, under a patent from King 
• James, 1613 

-This year Capt. Smith with two ships, sailed to the 
coast of North* Virginia, to make experiments up- 
on a copper mine, and took out with him TatUum, 
an Indian, formerly carried to England in 1605, 
by Capt. Weymouth, and touched upon the 
Island Mohanigan, in lat. 43 deg. 30 min. where 
he commenced the whaling business ; but failing 
in this, he made a successful fishing voyage* 
Capt. Smith landed Tantum, or Squantum, at 
Cape Cod, and explored the MassachusettsBay , 
where he found two French ships engaged in a 
successful trading voyage ; from thence he return- 
ed to England, in one vessel, and left Capt. 
Hunt in the other, who decoyed on board twenty 
Indians, and carried them to Spain, where he sold 
them for slai^, at 20/. each, 1614 

This perfidious act proved highly prejudicial to the trade 
with the natives hereafter. 

When Capt. ^niith arrived^in England, he drew a Chart 
of this coast, and called it New-England — which has ever 
continued. 

This year, Robert Bylot and William Baffin, sailed 
from England, in search of a N. W. passage, and 
returned to England, 1615 

This year on a second voyage, they discovered the 
bay which bears the name of Baffin, to this 
day, 1616 
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, Abpiit tibis time a.flwQQpiog sickii^w, amods^ tbe mr 
^veS) :de$olated this coaet, about Massacbusetta Bay, aiMl 
tiie tribe of Pataxet was wholly destroyed. — This op^iv 
ed the way for the settlement at New-Plymouth, which 
.will be carried forward in the history of New-Eitgland. 
I have given this Chronological summary, to shew the 
order, of time in which the settlements of Canada, Nova* 
seotia, New-England, New- York, and Virginia commen« 
ced ; as their history forms the most prominent features io 
the history of the United States, and of North America* 
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CHAPTER L 

CAUSES THAT LED TO THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND— 

ORIGIN OF THE PURITANS* 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, appeared in 
England, John Wickliffe, the morning star of the gospel, 
and forerunner of Martin Luther, the angel of the gospel, 
and laid the foundation of the Puritan church in England.^ 
At this time, that subversion of civil and religious liberty in 
England, which rose out of the Norman conquest, was in 
its full force ; and the power of the popes, reigned uncon* 
trouled over the lives, properties, and consciences of men, 
in England. In the midst of this darkness, corruption, 
and despotic power of the papal throne, Wickliffe stood 
forth the champion of the gospel, and gave to his nation, 
tfie first English translation of the New Testament ; and 
taught, that the gospel was the only sure guide of life and 
mannersj and that it ought to be read by all the people* 
He unfolded all those great truths, which became the ba- 
sis of the Puritan church, in opposition to all the mysti- 
cal ceremonies of the Romish church ; and ta%j^ht the ah- 
surdity of restraining men to prescribed forms of prayer. 

• The character of Wickliffe, as a mao, a 9cho)ar, aad a divine, itOf4 
high ; and his morali were irreproachable. 

Vol. I. 9 



9fkk6Se w^ iiide&tigable inSiu t^ffoi^ iQ\r^S§rmh^P 

€Di^iip*tidnsiof the Papal xfauvch ', his wb^ lU!^, ^^ %Q# 

in that 'great wofk-; and al his death, be 1/eft io ]M[^S».-a)>o,i^ 

two hundred To|uiQe8,.tn illustratioo, and vindic^ti^P ^t^ 

^cwpe] of troth. Tfae^ were all prdeareditO'.be^blin]^, 

togetbeT with his bones^by the . conncij .o| GQQSI^figQ, 

in theyeai^ 14^5. — Wick'hife opened the way for Liit^e^*; 

)>at he could not succeed, ibr two.iin{>orta«tt..ri&a4pn^:;rist, 

.-because the meaaareof tiie iniquities' of thc^jPap^l ^urcji, 

'harii ^not come to tbe full, uatilt the times ,<if tb^ jCQpncil 

• of Constance ; aii^d 3d»' because the i^rtiof .pontiijtig^ (vish^li 

''WasdiscoTeiied iu hisitiiae^) fauul itoixommQi^editsof^ 

';^ttons. This became the great instrument in .pronij^- 

<img the Refonimtio'ii,'undji6r Martin Luthe^;one Qentft- 

;ry.^tef tbe.days'of WiekMe. . , i. , ^ 

The labours of Wicklifife, raised up asect ist'EdgUiK^' 
Qeoom by the name of LoUardb, which iwere, supported 
Lby thebesfi blood of the. nation^; aad^^ve such an:al|^.ipi 
<to the Papacy, as 'Called into action a former decree, of tl|e 
-dbvrth CoujKilof Latoan^in the year. 1315, ^^Thati^ll 
i heretics, shoukl be deKyered^over td>tfae civil magistiy^tp, 
afld be burnt;" In the fifth year df Richard II. 1382, |it 
^W^ls enacted, ^^ Th^t all wfaojprebch witho«it hcense, against 
theCaliioKc fattK, or againstth^ Ia#8' of the land, should 
vbe 4ri^sted,<aQd kept in pMSon, until they justified ithev- 
^selves, according tothi lato'tind reason of the Ao/y o&tcrbA%" 
' By a statute 6f Heavy IV. in the year 1 400, it msas ^laht- 
"■«ed, *^ Thai if any petsont tvere stupecied $/ kerest/yibedr- 
-'dinary tonight d^tkin them in prison, until they wetecailtafi- 
.«ica1ly' purged, or did abjure their errors; provided alwajrs^ 
(^tbft^ the judical proceedings against them, wer^.-puUi- 
'>cany ended in three monttift. If Ihey ^werecoaviotddf.liie 
« 'Dioeesan, or his comittissary, might imprison and fine thehi, 
. kt dis^retlou; itM^! ^at* refosed to abjuru theh- frrttrs, 
vor flffter ^iljjwvBtionfi M^^pwi/^mkr^ tp k^> dehvered.o^cr 
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Mo the-Becular power, and die majors, bhenff^ or baiUS 

-Were to 'be ptesi^ftt, (if required,) T^hen the bbbop, or 

itis coi^m^sary, passed seotence ; and after aetiteoce^ttiejr 

were to receive tiiem, aiid in some high'pUtt^ huxn Utttn 

h death befoi^ tbe people*'' * Here the trial %' /*^ 9 

^^bdlibhed,' and tbe ecclesiasticaJ hsw rendered pazamofQlt 

'tb (he civil law, and the anbject wredtedfr^mUie kiilg. .; 

« ^ '^The despotic tyranny and cruelty, that reigned in Bn^- 

•abd, under these statutes, down to the time of Bftartilu 

Luttet;and*Henrf VIIL in the 16th Century, caonot .well 

"h^ conceived of, nor described* The Wickliffites^ or liol- 

bfrd»,' were persecutted, hunled, bumtt and destroyed^ Ube 

-Wild' beast of tliefore8t,'tbixMigb all Ibis period, until Hen^ 

*V41k severed Ae kingdom of England, &om the Papal jSee, 

and placed himself at the head of the:chui?cb, by a special 

'^'of Parliament, in the following stile; 

^ '^^Albett, the 'King's Majesty, justly and rightfully isy ai|d 

nought to bie thesupreme headof theChurch of England, arid 

^8 so recdgm6ed,'by thedeigy of these Realms, in their coH- 

i^ocatiods ; ^it hevertbeiess, for confirmation^ and conrob- 

f^rdtion- thereof, ahd .for the.iHcrease of virtue of Chrial's 

^ rdigion,' within this Realm o( England, &c.— Be ttenaet* 

^^dv bytbe^aAtbority of this present Parliament, tb^Utbe 

^King oUr sovereign Lord, his heirs, and'successon, KjQgs 

^f this Realm j shall be taken, accepted, = and reputed, Jie 

'My^rkme head on earih^of tht Chtuthef England;, a^d 

•lAiii have and edjoy, annexed and united, to tbe Imperil 

CtoiTn of this Realm, as well tbe title and stile tbereoj^ as 

radii ihehoeours, dignities, immunities, pirofits, an4 ^mmo< 

t^ditids, io.fhe said dignity of: Svprtme Hiad-ofthe^Chur^h, 

ibslongiiigaodi appertaining v and tbat our sovereign Lord, 

^>iiisvfaeifs,:and successors^ Kings otftbis-RoaliU) shall have 

.nfutt' powen and authority,.tp.vi9it,iffQpress,irefqfiP9^ojc^r, 

i^tsprreot, restrain^ and amende aill«sucb ervafiyih^resi§s, 

ahuies^. cflio(erapts». a«4 e&#iwytiiesi wb%tfQC(V99r tbejiiiiay 
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he, vrfHcbby Mi; ^nper of^p^itual Auttioritf, ^tpuiBiaqj 
^on ought, or naaj be lawfoUj refoiHoed, re^saed^ drdetted^ 
sedressc^ correct!e4» restraiaed, or aaiealdedi, most to tlr« 
pieasare of /^Itpi^ty God^ and iDcrease of tlie .TirtQe df 
Christ^s religion ; and for. tbe coii^eryatiOQ qf Ifa^.p^oe^ 
tinity, and tranquility of diis Realm ; any custom, usages 
foreign law, or foreign antfaority &c. &c. to Ae contrary 
notwithstanding^^ 

This act of Parliament, laid the foundation of Hie Re- 
formation in England, and opened the way for tbe revival 
of the principles and doctrines of Wickliffe, and gave per- 
inanence and support to the principles of Lutber. This 
act of the Parliament, opened a field of controversy too 
extensive for the limits of this work ; in which a Crafi- 
Iher, a Latimer, and many other worthies, stood forth-, the 
heroes and champions of the Reformation. 

The nest important step of this important reign, was 
the suppression and abolition of all the Monasteries, and 
TeKgious cloisters, those sinkd of Popeiy and corruption, 
which brought an immense revenue to the crown, and ren- 
dered it independenft.* 

Notwithstanding this bold stroke of Henry VIII. had laid 
the foundation for the spread of the Reformation, in Eng- 
land ; the prejudices, and corruptions of Popety, were not 
)lo easily to be rooted out, and destroyed, as the religious 
doisiers. The New Testament was translated into EngUisb, 
fcy Tindal, in Germany, in 1527, and now spread into Eng- 
land : but it met with a severe persecution, from the bish- 
ops and prelates, and was finally suppressed by the king 
in 1530, to the great grief of the good people of Et gland. 
The whole Bible had been printed at Hamburgh, in 15S^, 
and was tiow transhtied into English, by Tindal, John Ro- 

•The clear rents of all the sappreesed Hous^Sf were cant op at 131,607L 
IS*. 4d per. aiiDum. as tbe? were then rated ; but were at least of ten 
HHnf that «iJiie. Weak MUtoiy of the Paritaaf. 
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gefv, andoihere, an<f went into a general circulation, noU 
.#ithiBtaii(fii}g all the MtteiHess^ 6f the Papat Hierarchy 
againftt it After the peraeciition and death of Tindal, aif 
la- heretic, it was revised and corrected by Bighop Cranj 
mety and stiled Cra^jner'i Bible. ^ 
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We have now laid the foundation of the Refomiatioh in 
England, and a bloodj foundation it is. As isoon as'Hehiy 
VIIL had secured to himself the ecclesiastical shptemUcfi 
be became impatient of ttiat liberty of conscience, and free- 
dom of thought, and fi^eedom of speech, Vfaich the LoMrdi 
derived from tiieir conversation with' the scripture'; he 
determined to suppress 'them, by laying ttie'aietb the rddt 
of the reformation, by the sik* articles* iiiAiich' he 'forced 
(hrough his Parfiament, 1539'; known by Ae name of 'th^ 
bloody bilK Tins bill was intitled <«Aii- act %r aboUshhSg dt- 
rersity of opinions, in certain articles concerning religion;*' 

ais uutTiciiEs* \ .'•''• 

'^ARTICLE 1* That atthe sacrament of the altar, after' the con- 
secration, there remains no substance 6f bread alid win4 9 

' but under these forms, the' natural body and'bldod'^f 
Christ, is presenft*' 

* ART. II. That communion in'both kinds, is not necessaryto 

* sal vation, to ' aH peiMns, by the law of -God; but that 

*" '*botii the flesh. and blood of Christ, are* present, ttf eadi 

of tfie kinds* 
.ART. Ill* That priests may not marry by the law of Gjod. 

. . ART* IV* That VQWB of cliasti^ ought to be observed».by ti^ 

' Ja»ofGi>d» ^ 

/AEy^ V* .Tl^t private muMea ought tobe^contiAued) which, 

t as ifrisagreeaUe to the law ^cf God, rsp mien receif e 

. gceat.bMiefitiTvom th^po* : . 7 - 

^R«* Ti* Thbt alioitfularicobfe^ian i| expedient and 

; i|afy,aodooghU»b*wtliJM4i«;th#i/slHirtk»V . 
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. It was at the same time enacted, ^^ tbatthese articles should 
be enforced with the punisbiaent of^attainder, confiscation 
of property, and death as felons, without benefit of clergy ; 
and that the six arjticl^ be. read, in all the churches, once 
a quarter/^ 

^, Upon the back of this, the Parliament ^paffsed anoth* 
Msx ik^tf ifnpoworing .tl^i/king, with the advice, of hip 
,0<)vncil,.to ^tfacth'pracla^aliQoas^itb paips and pena}- 
•^^ j9fhich 4h^U be obeyed as fully m an act of Parliament 
^ii9i of a/M»ii^d^ .were also.p^ed against si^eeja pi^r^on^, 
«fi|rde^yaig,the supjremacy^andfpr suspicion of criipes^ai^ 

je«^n. irithout^trial by judgci or jury, . , , , ;^ 

l^ . Ttias. we;see» that amidst this; fair- field of .the Reforn^^- 

^c^Aio,Ei)g)axM}, has spxajig up adespptic oersqcutioji, as hit- 

4er as.can bj^ fopnd in .the, a^oals o( Poperyv , A.pers^^- 

ctiQii tbal^ went .with ^enry to his grave, and opened. the 

way for the fire and the &ggot, in Queen Mary's reign. 

In the reign of King 'Edwaard VL son and heir to Hen- 
.fy. yilL^tbe severities .of this bloody perqiecption^,w^ 
grfsatly relw6d,:and the liturgy of, tbe.Qbuii^h ojf England 
:9r|s, introdiicf^d, asit now staiids^ ^nd a most i^g^dunifgrm- 
ity of worship established. To enforce this, Cfiu6ed,g|reat 
udi^iiana :in the nation 4 the , Cat)iol^c8t assamjtitqcl a fnob pf 
inDiis.lh^ lOjOPOAieny and^d^mande^ |k restoration, of the 
Itix.anfcieles^.a^sttppresfiiQp ;<|f jthet^Ui^, ^&(i. .which .was 
suppressed by the arm of the military. ; . ^ 

*^e severities of Henry VIU, were coi^siderably soften- 

"ei ^wn, in the short' reign of Edward VL/i^ho- -died in 

the sixteenth year of his age ; but they were' ^n&ked^ 

I with' aggravated sieverit^yin- the bloody reign- of QuMn 

'Marjr. 'She attempted toh's^plpresa the Refermation, and 

restore Popery, with all its iigours.-*T4> . esfotce this, 

HH^ a<i« of Ritbard 11.^ and -HenrflV. tot bumiog .hmm- 

tics, were^ rettvedr • Under these-aieta, fell a lohuRogers, 

a Heoper,4k Saunders, a Taylor, a Feaaar, a Cramaer ; with 
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9^ hoftt of other vorihies, whose praise is in the charch- 
€M* Bishop Bonner, who became the chaqipiqn of perse- 
cution, in this biqody reign, could witness 277 victinis, 
of his cruel ^nd unrelenting rage ; besides other perse- 
cutions, too numerous % be detailed. Amidst these cru- 
el persecutions, the LoHards concealed their sentiments, 
and their persons, in their own country, or fled into for-i 
eign lands ; some into France, Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland ; where they might enjoy their religion, with- 
out fear or restraint. At this time, they carried witb 
them the Liturgy of King Edward VI. ; but a company 
at Frankfort in Germany, set aside the Litoi^, an4 
adopted that form of worship, which has continued in the 
Puritan churches to this day. Although the sentiments^ 
or principles of the Puritan church, commenced with 
Wickliffe, about the middle of the fourteenth century | 
yet their regular form of worship, was not established 
until this time, 1556. — This involved the question of uni- 
formity, in the mode of worship? and occasioned some 
Wi^rmdi of sentiment and feeling, which led |hem to app 
ply to Mr, Calyin, at Geneva, the great apostle of Swit- 
a^erland, who replied, ^' That he had read the English 
Liturgy, and found in it many tolerable weaknesses, which 
<ould not be amended at first ; but that it behoved the 
learned, grave, and godly ministers pf Christ, to enter*, 
prise further, and to set up something more filed from 
rwt, and purer. Since the Reformation is overthrown in 
England, and a church is to be * set up in another place, 
where you are at liberty to establish what order is 
most for edification ; I cannot tell what they mean, who 
are so fond of the leavings of Popish dregs.^' This kin4- 
led a fire, which divided the church, and Ihe one part 
removed to Geneva, where they settled, under the ap- 
pellation of Puritans ; and the others continued in Ger- 
many, under the appellation of Cpnfojrmi^ts ; ^d th«»r 
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t6fnft5, '^ifb'^Me diflfereni modes of worship, have contin- 
ued to this 'day. 
-^The persecutions of Queen Mary, still raged in Eng- ■ 
land, where she attempted to establish an inquisition of* 
laymen, to increase the seyerities of her bloody reign,' 
against heretics ; but the hand of God was against her, • 
and she died, before she had accomplished her purpose,' 
1558, in 4;he forty-third year of her age. Thus we see 
how God makes use of his own instruments, to accom- ' 
pUsh his purposes. 

Henry Vllf. had opened the way for the Reformation- 
irt' England; Edward VI. had established the Liturgy;- 
biit it was le^ to the bloody persecutions of Queen Mary, 
to open the way for the exiles, in a foreign land, to ehake • 
off the Liturgy, the last trappings of popery, and establish 
Ik^ free and pure worship of the gbspel, in the Puritan 
church. — Who that surveys the government of God, in c 
the dispensations of his all wise providence, has ever fail- 
ed to see, that he often, and most generally, works by Hie • 
cotruptest passions of bis creatures, in order to bring ■ 
into action, the virtues of his saints ; and tiius makee : 
them the instruments of accomplishing his all wise, and 
holy purposes ; and also that the greatest, and most im- i 
pdrtadt events, generally result from the smallest, and . 
mdst unexpected causes. The whole page of sacred and I 
pfbfane history, corroborates this remark. — A few instan^ . 
ces in the sequel, will be sufficient for our purpose, to 
coYifirm It. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CAUSES THAT LED TO THE SETTLEMENT OF J^EW ENGLAND — * 
HISTORY OF THE PURITANS CONTINUED. 

In our first chapter, was disclosed the origin of the prin- 
ciples of the puritan church, in the rise of Wickliffe: and in 
the last chapter, was unfolded the distinct formation of the 
Puritan church. It is now our task to trace the rise, and 
progress, of this little church, to the settlement of New- 
England, and shew what mighty wonders God has wrought 
for them, and by them ; what a mighty mass he has already 
caused to be leavened, and how he will go on to work by his 
special means, until he shall cause this little leaven to leav- 
en the whole lump, in the consummation of the great mil- 
lennial day 

Upon the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 1558, she 
found her kingdom so torn with religious dissensions, that 
she suppressed all preaching, by proclamation, and con- 
fined the service of the church, to the reading the gospel, 
and the ten commandments, without exposition, together 
with the liturgy and creed. 

The exiles rejoiced in the accession of the Queen, by 
their multiplied addresses, and congratulations, and pre- 
pared to settle their disputes in one mutual harmony; return 
to England and complete the reformation. To promote 
this, Gualten, one of the chief divines of Zurich wrote the fol- 

* 

lowing advice to Dr. Masters^ physician to her Majesty. 
'* I wish the reformers amongst us, would not hearken to' 
the counsels of those men, who when they saw that Popery 
could iiot be honestly defended, nor entirely retained, would 
u^e all artifices to have the outward face of religion to remain 
mixed, uncertain, and doubtful 5 so that while an evangel- 
ical reformation is pretended, those things should be obtru- 
ded upon the church, which will make the returning back 
to Popery, Superstition, and Idolatry very easy. We have 
had the experience of this in Germany for some years, and. 
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know what influence such persons may have. Their coun- 
sels seem, to a carnal judgment, to be full of modesty, and 
well fitted for carrying on an universal agreement ;. and 
we may well believe, th« common enemy of our salvation, 
will find out proper instruments, by whose means the seeds 
of Popery may still remain among you. I apprehend that 
in the first beginnings, while men may study to avoid giving 
some small offence, many things may be suffered under this 
colour : that th^y will be continued but a little time^ and yet 
afterwards it will scarce be possible, by all the endeavours 
that can be used to get them removed ; at least without great 
strugglings,'^^ They acknowledged the correctness of the 
advice and promised to comply; yet they grew slack ; but 
the Queen obtained an act of supremacy, and the establish- 
ing the common prayer. The act of supremacy, gave rise 
to the new court, of High Commission,* both of which 
clothed the Queen with the despotic powers of her father, 
Henry VIII, and were in some measure, as despotically 
abused. All Papists refused the oath of supremacy, but 
the Puritans took it under certain exphcations and injunc- 
tions. The differences about modes, and forms amongst 
the exiles, were apparently healed; but the disposition of 
the crown, to establish a uniformity of worship continued 
to distract the parties, and check the progress of the Ref- 
ormation. Under this point of uniformity of worship, the 
court party claimed, that the church of Rome was a true 
church, until it became corrupted under the universal su- 
premacy of the Popes, and that the Hierarchy of the Romish, 
churchy was a correct appendage of the true church. The 
Puritans maintained that the Romish church, was corrupt 

ThU court bad full powers to remove from their pariRhei^ btthoprics, or 
cures, all ooncoiifbrmistp, and to fine, and imprifion^ at \ht\x discretioni aU 
such as disobeyed their orders, and decrees. They had full powers to send 
for wKoesses, and papers, aa prooAi ; and even use the rark and torture ia 
obstinate, or difficult cases, io obtain proofs. In fact, this High Commis- 
sion, wa^ in all respects, an ecclesiastical inquisition. 
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throughout, and that her Hierarchy, was without the au- 
thority of scripture, or the usage of the apostles ; and here 
they weie at issue. Both parties stuck close to their prin- 
ciples, and the church was divided. 

To quiet these divisions, the queen issued commissions 
for a general visitation of the churches, under the direc- 
tion of a body of injunctions, consisting of 63 articles, 
which she injoincd upon all her subjects, to observe and 
obey. To enumerate these articles will be foreign to the 
plan of this work. SuflSce it to say, the visitors made the 
circuit .of the kingdom ; and the churches generally con- 
formed, with but few exceptions. The next year, the 
queen ordered a uniform confession of faith, to be diffiieed 
throughout the churches, and the Puritan Bible, which 
they had translated at Geneva was largely printed, and cir- 
culated through the kingdom. In the year 1760, John 
Knox, that celebrated Scots divine, returned from Geneva, 
and carried the principles of the Puritan church into Scot- 
land, and unfolded the principles of the Reformation. This 
was opposed by Queen Mary, then in France ; which op- 
position caused an association of certain noblemen and 
barons, who resolved to support the Reformation with their 
lives and fortunes. This brought on a collision with the 
crown, which being supported from France, soon broke out 
into a civil war, which pressed hard upon the reformers, 
until they obtained the support of Queen Elizabeth. The 
controversy was sharp and short, the death of Francis II. 
King of France, and Imsband of Queen Mary, together 
with the troubles in France, brought on a treaty, and a 
general ammesty, and opened the way for the call of a 
Parliament to settle the aflairs of the nation. 

By this Parliament, the Reformation was established in 
Scotland, upon the plan of the Puritan Church of Geneva, 
with a confession of faith, upon the plan of Calvin, and 
the Pope^s authority was abolished. From this time, the 
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Kittg of Scotlanil became supreme, in all ecclesiastical 
coocextis, and was governed by general provincial, and 
classical assemblies, which continue to this day. Not 
so in England, the Popish bishops threatened the Queen, 
with the spiritual thunders of the church, unless she sup- 
pressed the Ueformation ; and kept the kingdom in a state 
of confusion, and alarm; the discipline of the church suf- 
fered, and religion languished. 

In 1561, appeared the celebrated John Fox, who wrote 
the history of the martyrs, which was a very popular work, 
and struck a mortal blow to Popery, at tliat time. At this 
time, the Popish vestments were introduced into the re- 
formed churches, which gave great excitement and aiarm^ 
especially amongst the Puritans, who called in question 
the lawfulness of wearing habits that had been consecrated 
to idolatrous, and superstitious uses \ and whicli were the 
very marks and badges, of that religion, they had renounc- 
ed. The Queen was decided, and the clergy yielded, gener- 
ally ; but the nonconformists were deprived of their livings, 
which brought on a paper war, in which the Puritans enga- 
ged so warmly, that they were foreclosed from the liberty 
of pubUshing, by a decree of the court of Stai:jchamber, 
15S6. In Scotland they were thrown into a civil war, upon 
the return of Queen Mary from France, after the death of 
her husband Francis II ; but this was soon closed, by means 
of the unworthy conduct of the Queen, who was compelled 
to resign her crwon to her son James VI. and flee into 
England, where she died by the hand of the executioner ; 
after a confinement, of about eis^hteen years. 

The introduction of the Popish habits, at this time, into 
England, drove the Puritans generally, from the church 
jind opened a breach that has never been healed. They 
exclaimed, more bitterly than before, against the Hierar- 
chy, their vestments, the union of temporal, and ecclesias- 
tical power, and their titles, all . as being uoscriptual • 
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Ttiey lame^fed the .want of gpdljr discipline, thej objected 
to set forms of prayer, the reading the apocraphal hooks, 
in the churches : they disapproved of festivals, or saints 
days, also of the cathedral mode of worship, of singing 
prayers, and chanting psalms by turns. They objected to 
singing the cross in baptism, the use of god-fathers, and 
god-mothers, in exclusion of the parents. In these ob- 
jections they adhered, and gave up their livings. They 
were closely watched, and suffered bitter persecutions, 
even under the protestant reign of Queen Elisabeth. At 
this time, their persecution in France, and Holland, was 
bitter and terrible ; they were ready to be devoured by 
their enemies. 

I will close this chapter with the following exaniination. 
of the Rev. Mr. Axton, minister of Morton Corbet, who 
was cited into the Bishop^s court. 

Bishop. Now Mr. Axton, I would know of you, what 
you think of the calling of the Bishops of England ? 

Extort. I may fall into danger, by answering this ques- 
tion. 

Bish. I may compel you to anwer, upon your oath. 

jlxt. But I may choose whether I will answer upon 
oath or not. I am not bound to bring myself into danger ; 
but because I am persuaded it will redound to God's glo- 
ry, I will speak, be the consequences what the^- may ; and 
I trust in the Holi/ Spirit, that I shall be willing to die in 
defence of the truth. 

Bish. Well, what do you think of my calling ? 

Jxt. You. are not lawfully called to be a bishop, ac- 
cording to the word of God* 

Bish. I thought so ; but why ? 

Axt. For three reasons, 1st, heause you was not or-' 
daincd by the consent of the Eldership. 

Bish. But I had the hands of three or foiir hishops. 
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Axi. But that was not the Eldership St. Paul speaks 
of, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

Bish. What is your second reason ? 

Axt. Because you are not ordained bishop over out 

flock ; nay you are not a pastor over any one congrega- 

' tion, contrary to the 1 Pet. v. 2. " Feed the flock," and 

Acts xiv. 23. from whence 'tis manifest that there should 

be bishops and elders, through every congregation. 

Bish. What is a congregation ? 

^xt. Not ^ whole diocese ; but such a number of peo- 
ple as ordinarily assemble in one place, to hear the word 
of God. 

Bish. What if you had a parish six or seven miles 
long, where many could not come to hear, once in a 
quarter of a year ? 

Jlxt. I would not be pastor over such a flock. 

Bish. . What is your third reason. 

Axt» Because you are not chosen by the people. Acts 
xiv. 23. And they ordained Elders by election in every churchy 
by the lifting up of hands. 

Bishop'^s Chancellor, How came you to be parson of 
Morton Corbet ? 

Axt. I am no parson. 

Chan. Are you then a vicar ? 

Axt. No, I am no vicar^ I abhor those names as anti- 
christian ; I am a pastor of the congregation here. 

Chan, Are you neither parson nor vicar ; how then do 
you hold your living ? 

Axt. I receive these temporal things of the people, 
because I being their pastor, do minister unto them of 
spiritual things. 

Chan* If you are neither parson, nor vicar, you must 
reap no profit. 

Axt. t)o you mean good faith in that you say ? 

Chan. Yea, if you will be neither parson nor vicar, 
there is good reason why another ihould. ^ 
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£ifi* You ]nu3t.ttQcierstand that all living in th(D chu^h 
are given to parsojos and vicars, and not to ]^arj^0D3 aod^ 
n^iniE^tejfg. . . Hov vere j^ou chosen pastor ? r 

Axt^ ]^y the fr?e election of thepeople, an4 the consent 
of the patron. Ader I had preached about six weeks,/ 

f 

by way of probation, I. was cbo&eo, bj one consent, by then\ 
all ; a sermon was then preached \iy one of dqj /bretlire n;^ 
sett^'ng forth the mutual duties pf pastor and people. ; 
J Bish* May the bishops of England^ ordain ministers ?. « 

Axt* You ought not to doi it in the manner you do y 
that is, without the consent of the Eldership ; without 3uf-. 
fi^i^nt propf of their quaJificatAons, and without ordainingf 
them to a particular coj^egaUon. . .. ^.. 

. Bi$h* Well Mr. i^xton, you must yield somewhat to me, 
aod 4 will yiold somewb^it to ypu; ,1 will opt troubiQ; 
yon for .the cross in baptism, if you will yield the Sur-f 
plice ; but sometimes, it shall suffice. , . 

AxL I canH oensent to- wear- the Surplice, 'ti^ agao^st 
nry coqacvencb ; I tnast by the hfilpof <jlod, I ^lall nevec. 
pbtda ^t jJatM!,.whit:h.id a nbark of the b^ast^ - . * 

Bish. Will you leave your flock, for a Sdrplit^ ? - " ; . 

* jftcf. »N"ay,i^tl* you persecute mis from n^y fltfck' fdt a 
Silrplide^ 'Mbve my ft6ck in Jesus Christ, and had'rathti 
er have' my ri^t arm cut oH^ than be removed from mjTj 

fiock; ' • • .: ■ I 

BisJu Well, 1 win not deprive y4>u Aie timfe. . - (• 

• Axt,' \ t>efeecch you, ciinsider-what you d^-in l^6moviQg 
me from my flRcV, seeing I am n4>t.comein:attho is^indbv^v 
or 1)y* Siirioiiy; but according to the imithitidnofiMus 

ChrisU • • • '■•'.••• 

'EisV You iii i^fii&ing the'.S?i>p/fce, «re idisl6yal' to : the 
queen, and shew a contempt ofher'lawB.' * •- - 

Axt.^ You do mt ft great injury. ifKih^rging m^iviib^Ks* 
loyalty; and especially, when you cali'mevaimcldiyibretbr 
rfen, traitoi^, and ^ay Ihat irt attf more tro'ubtosonie fi^an 
the papists. • . ^' '• 
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Bifh. I saj still, the papists are afraid to stir ; but jou 
are preBumptoous, and disquiet the state. 

AxL If I or any that fear God speak the truth, doth 
this disquiet the state ? The papists have for twelve years, 
been plotting tredison against the queen and the gospel, 
and yet this doth not grieve you. But I am a true and 
faithful Subject to her majesty ; also I do pray daily both 
publicly, and privately, for her majesty ^s safety, and for 
her long and prosperous reign, and for the overthrow of 
all her enemies, and especially the papists. I do profess 
myself an enemy to all her enemies, and a friend to all 
her friends, therefore if you have any conscience, ceas^ 
to charge me with disloyalty to my prince. 

Bish* In as much as you refuse to wear the surplice, 
wluch she has commanded, you do in effect deny her to 
be supreme goTerness, in all cases ecclesiastical^ and tern* 
poral. 

Asi. I admit her majesty's supremacy to far as if there 
is any error, in the governors of the church, she has power 
to reform it ; but I do not admit her to be an ecclesiastical 
elder, or church governor. 

Bi»h* Yes, but she is, and hath full power, and author-* 
ity, all manner of ways ; indeed she doth not administer 
die sacraments, and preach, bat leaveth those things to us* 
But if she were a man, as she is a woman, why might she 
not preach the word of God as well as we ? 

Axt. May she if she were a man, preach the word of 
Goii ; then she may administer the sacraments. 

Bish* This does not follow, for you know Paul preach- 
ed, yet he did not baptize. 

Axt. Paul confesses, that he did bapti24y though he was 
aetit specially to preach. 

Bish. Did not Moses teach the people, and yet he was 
their civil governor. 

^wU Moses' calling, waa extraordinary. Remember 

VoT.. I. 1 1 
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the king of Judab, how he would have sacrificed in the 
Temple of God. Take heed, how you confound ttiose 
offices which God has distinguished. 

Bish, You see how he runneth. 

Bick. You speak very confidently, and rashly. 

Bish. This is his arrogant spirit. Thus it closed, and 
Mr. Axton was remored from his flock, and went into 
voluntary banishment. 

1 have given this conference at large, to shcw^ the char- 
acter, and power of the high court of commission, as well 
as the powers of the queen ; and the critical situation of 
the Puritans. The queen was a protestant at heart, and 
a firm supporter of the protestant cause ; but like Ldither, 
she judged it good policy to retain as much of the trap- 
pings of Popery, as were necessary to secure tiie tran- 
quility of her throne, and maintain her influence, asd re- 
spectability amongst the protestant princes of Europe. 
Luther was obliged to act the same part in Germany, ankl 
Charles V. attempted to act the same part, wh.en he pro- 
posed his Interim ; but this was too gross for either party, 
and was rejected by both. The liberties of Switzerland, 
* enabled 'Zuinglius and Calvin, to go one step farther in 
yeraoving the trappings of the Papal church, and God iti 
his alwise providence made them the great instruments 
of laying the foundation of the Puritan church, and in 
thus preparing his true church to enter the modem Ca- 
naan. 

REMARKS. 

The sentiiaents of the Puritans with their partisans, 
crept into Parliament, where a motion was introduced for 
the removal of many Popish superstitions, from the Prot- 
estant church. The queen resented the attempt, sent for 
the member, and forbade him. the house. This goes to 
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shew the high popularity of the qqeen, and the sovereign 
use she made of it, for the preservation of good'Order, and 
tranquility in her kingdom. The seeds of Popery had 
been long sown, and borne fruit in England ; the civil 
^d religious governments, had been so long and so close- 
ly interwoven, that the good of the crown, and even the best 
intere/st of the Protestant cauje, rendered the measures 
of the queen highly proper. The English nation at that 
time, as well as the nations on the continent, were no 
flfipre, and no. better prepared to receive, and practice the 
pure doctrines and principles of the Puritan church, than 
the old stock of the Israelites, who went out of Egypt, 
were prepared to enter the land of Canaan. As in the 
one ca3e so in the other, God chose a.'ong succession of 
nueans, to prepare them for this high privilege ; and in liis 
own due time, bestowed it upon them. Tlie corrupt state 
of the church and the nation, continued the persecutions 
of the high court of commission, against the Puritan 
clei^, tlfrough the long and Protestant reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Although she became the palladium of the 
Protestant cause in Europe, and held the balances for 
its support, both in England, Germany, France and Hol- 
land, all which rendered her reign glorious, yet from 
the necessity of things, the Puritan church was suffered to 
languish under the oppression of her enemies, down to the 
time of her death« 
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CHAPTER V. 

0AD8U THAT tSD TO TBft SBTTLCICtffT OfimEM^'IBVBhkMO*^ 
HI«TOaV OF THE PURITANS CONTINUBD. 

■ 

Although the persecutjons of the court of StaivChMi- 
ber, and High Commissions, hadgconod ii^to dost the Fu- 
ritau Church in England, by their fines, ilBpriso9f»entB, 
and removals from office, during the reign. of QuewEKi- 
»beth, yet the sufferings of the Puritan clergy, had fiQ ^ 
awakened the sympathies of the natiop, as to exjoite an 
extensive feeling of commiss^ration ; this j>ave4 the 5iifay 
for an extensive spread of their priociplep* Upon ^he 
accession of James L this extefisive.diflusipuof the prin- 
ciples of the Puritan church, found U^ way intp. Pftr- 
liament, and opened the door for the correction of maiiy 
of the corruptions and abuses,; which bad been so^offen- 
flive in the last reign, and so oppressive to tbb Puritah 
clergy. — The Puritan church had flourished muchoioiv 
in Scotland, under the reign of James, than it had dpne 
in England, which led king James to make this public 
declaration in the General Assembly of the kirk of Scot* 
land, at Edinburgh, 1590. ^^ Blessed be God, that 1 was 
born in the time of the light of the gospel, anc) in suck 
a place as to be king of such a church, the sincerest, p.u- 
rest kirk in the world. The church of Geneva, ke^p 
Pasche and YuUy (easter and Christmas,) what hare thi^ 
for them ? They have no institutions. As for our neigb^ 
hour Church of England, their service is an evil mass^ 
English 'j they want nothing of the mass but the Liturgy. 
I charge you my good ministers, doctors, eiden, nobles, 
gentlemen, and barons, that ye stand to your. purity, and 
to exhort the people to do the same *, and I forsooth, as 
long as 1 brook, my Hfe shall maintain the same*'' Upoa 
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liii leaving Scotland, to possess the throne of England, he 
gave public thanks in^die kirk of Edinburgh, ^^ That he 
bad left both the kirk and kingdom, in that state which 
he totended aat to alter any ways, his subibcts living in 
peace." All this was well as &r as it went, yet lames 
when he entered England, entered upon untried ground, 
and when be wore the English crown, he entered upon 
«iftri^ eeenes; -that same magic which has ever changed 
the man oftbe people, into a tool of the crown, by ap- 
poiatiiig him Prime Minister, wrought the same change 
te King James. He found the supremacy of the kingdom, 
vested in t&e inquisitions of the courts of Star-Chamber, 
and High Commissteti,. and that pure church which he 
thanked God in Scotland, that he had lived to see, was 
ground iiito tt)e dost in England ; and that the peace of 
his kingdotti as well as the safety of his crown, required 
}iis homage to thiese high ecclesiastical courts* When 
five Puritans approached the throne with a petition for 
Redress of* grievances, James, like Queen Elizabeth, be- 
*came a firm Englisman, and met them with a steady re- 
ply, " So bishop^ no king. ^^ This gave great offeme to 
the kirk of Scotland, and kindled a fire ; to quiet this, 
James summoned a conference at Hampton court, by proc- 
lamation of the bishops of the Church of England, and the 
ministers of the church of Scotland, to deliberate upon 
*qaestions in controversy. In this proclamation, James 
^declares, ^^ That he was already persuaded that the con^ 
atftution of the Church of England, was agreeable to God's 
word, and near to the condition of the primitive church ; 
'^et because he had received information that some things 
in it ^re scandalous, and gave ofience, he bad appointed 
' a meeting to be held before him in council, of divers 
' bishops, and otlier learned men ; at which consultation he 
hoped to be better informed of the state of the church, 
and whether there were aiiy such errors iix it ; in the 
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mean time he. commanded all his fiuligects not to publish 
any thing against the state ecclesiastical, or to gather 8iib« 
scriptioQs, or make supplications, . being resolved to make 
it appear by their chastisement, how far such a maimer 
of. proceeding was disagreeable to him ; for he was de'- 
termined to preserve the ecclesiastical state in the s^tne 
form as he found it established by law, only to reform 
such abuses as he should find apparently proved." 

The conference was held according to proclamation,, 
and at the close, on the third, day, the king made the fol- 
lowing speech. '' I congrati^late .myactf that I am now 
come into the promised landy that I sit among grave and 
reverend men, that I am not a king as formerly, without 
state ; nor in a place where bear<Uess boys, would brave^ 
me to my face. I have not called this assembly for any 
innovasion, for I acknowledge the government eccleiiasti* 
cal, as it now is, to have been approved by manifold blesS'^. 
ings from God himself; but because he had received some 
complaints of disorders, he was willing to remove them it 
scandalous, and to take notice of them, if but trifling, &c." 
Then turning to the bidiops, he put his hand to his hat 
and said, " My lords I may thank you that these Puritans 
plead not for my supremacy, for if once you were o*it 
and they in place, 1 know what would become of my su* 
premacy, for no bishop^ no *tng." Then rising from his 
chair, he said, " If this be all your party have to say, I 
will make them conform, or I will bury them out <rf this 
land, or else worse*" The king proceeded to publish a 
proclamation to the following eflfect, " That though the 
doctrine and discipline of the established church, were un- 
exceptionable, and agreeable to primitive antiquity, never- 
theless he had given way to a conference tolicar the excep- 
tions of the non-conformists, which he had found veryslen^ 
der ; but that some explanations of passages had been yield- 
ed to for their satisfaction ; fliereforc, now he requires and 
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enjoins all his subjects to conform to it, as the on/y public 
Jorm established by law in this realm ; and admonishes 
them not to expect any further alterations, for that his 
resolutions were absolutely settled* This proclamation 
was accordingly prefixed to the common Prayer Book, 
with the amendments, and it went into general use. 

The next year, 1604, James met his Parliament with 
a speech, in which he flatters the Catholics, and offered 
to meet them half way in religious ceremonies, if they 
would renounce the pope's supremacy ; but he goes on 
to denounce the Puritans, as a sect unsufierable in any 
well ordered conununity.'' In this Parliament, the strug- 
gles' of the parties were warm and severe ; but the Puri- 
tans were borne down by excommunications and persecu- 
tiposy arising out of certain new ecclesiastical Canons. I 
will enumerate a few of these canons. — (Viz. Can. xyiii« 
enjoins bowing at the name of Jesus. Can. xvii. xxiv. 
XXV.' &c. enjoin. the wearing the habits in colleges, cathe- 
drals, &c. as Capes, Surplices, Hoods.) 

ABSTllACT FR0« THE BOOK OF CANONS. 

# 

Cahois III. Says, '^ That whosoever ahall affirm that 
the Church of England by law established, is not a true 
and apostolical church, let him be excommunicated ipso 
fbetOj and not restored but by the Arch Bishop, after his 
repentance, and public revocation of his wicked error. 

Can. IV. ^* Whosoever shall affirm that the form of God's 
worship in the Church of England^ established by law, 
and contained in the Book of common Prayer, and admin* 
istration of the Sacraments, is a corrupt, superstitious, and 
unlawful woTBhip, or contains any thing repugnant to scrip- 
ture, let him be excommunicated t/^ta/ado^ and not restor- 
ed." 

Can. v. Whosoever shall affirm that any of the tUrtv- 
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sine articles of the Church of England, agreed upon in 
1562, for avoiding diversity of opinions^ and establishing^ 
concentrating the true religion, are in any part supersfr^ 
tioufl or erroneous, or such as he maj not with a good 
conscience subscribe to, let him be excommunicated ipso 
facto, and not restored, Ilc. 

Can. VI. Whosoever shall affirm that Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church of England, by law established, are 
wicked, anti-christian, superstitious, or such as being com* 
manded bj lawful authority, good ipen may not with a 
good conscience, approve, or use, as occasion may require, 
subscribe, let him he excommunicated ipso facto, and not 
restored, &c« 

Cak. VII. Whosoever shall affirm that the government, 
of England, by arch bishops, bishops, deacons, and arcb 
deacons, and the rest that bear rule in die same, is anti- 
christian, or repugnant to the word of God, let him be ex* 
communicated ipso facto, and not restored, &c« 

Can. VIII. Whosoever shall affirm tihat the form and man* 
ner of making, and consecrating bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, contains any thing repugnant to the word of God ; 
or that persons 8# made and consecrated, are not lawful- 
ly made, or need any other calling, or ordination to their 
divine offices, let him be excommunicated ipso facto^ and 
not restored, &c. 

Can. IX. Wbosoevershall separate from the Church of 
England, as it is approved by the apostles rules, and com- 
bine together in a new brotherhood, accounting those 
who conform to the doctrines, rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England for their communion, let them be ex- 
communicated ipso facto, and not restored, ^c. 

Can. X* Whosoever shall affirm that such ministers aa 
refuse to subscribe, to the form and manner of God's wor- 
ship, in the Church of England, and their adherents, may 
truly take to themselves the name of another church, not 
established by law, and shall publish that their church hiSf 
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groaned under the burden of certain grievances imposed on 
tliem by the Church of England. let them be excommunica- 
red, ipso facto and not restored, &c. 

Can. X. Whosoever shall affirm that there are within 
this realm other meetings, assemblies, or congregations, of 
the king's born subjects, than such as are established by law, 
which may rightly challenge to themselves the name of 
true and lawful churches, let them be excommunicated 
tpsofaciOy and not restored, &c. 

CaiJ. xii. Whosoever shall affirm that it is lawful for 
any sort of ministers or lay persons, to make rules, orders^ 
or constitutions, in causes ecclesiastical, without the king's 
authority/ and shall submit to be ruled, and' governed by 
them, let him be excommunicated 2)7^0 /!7r/o,*ahd' not re-' 
stored, &c. 

Can. xcviii. We decree,' and appoint that after any 
judge ecclesia^tical^'hatb proceeded judicially against obsti- 
nate and factious persons, for not observing the rites and' 
ceremonies of the Church of England, or for contempt of 
public prayer, no judge ad oii^m shall admit, or allow of an 
appeal, unless (he having first seen the original appeal^) the 
party appellant dp first promise and vow that he will faith- 
fully keep and obseirve all (he rites, and ceremonies of the 
Church of England^ as also the prescript fornfi of common 
prayer, arid do likewise subscribe the three articles former-' 
ly by us (Specified and declared.'' 

Here tlien ia Popery in the abstract, here then is the 
foundation upoii which the Puritan church grew up and' 
j9ourished, here is the key to the whole mystery, that 
led to the settlement of New-England, and the plants 
ing of the Puritan church in this wilderness of the wost^ ' 
this modern Canaan of God. ' /the courts of Star Cham*' 
ber, and High Commission,' had gone' great lengths la 
the reign of Queeii Elizabeth^ to humble the Puritans^ 
break up theii* religious iaissemblies, and rob their pastoral 
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of their livings, and persecute them by fines, and im- 
prisonments ; but all that was but the shadow of these 
Canons. Here ^s a persecution that excommunicated 
the whole Puritan church, both clergy and laity ; drove 
them from the congregation of the faithful ; stripped them 
of their lawful rights, as EngUsh subjects ; deprived fltem 
of the power of sueing for the recovery of their lawful 
debts ; subjected them to perpetual imprisonment fpr .life, 
upon a writ of Capias ; robbed them of the right o£ Chris- 
tian burial at death ; and as far as their power extended^ 
barred them from the kingdom of heaven. There is but 
one penalty wanting, to render these Canons as bitter in 
their persecutions, as are to be found in the annals of the 
church of Rome, — " let him be burned to death.^"^ This 
would have made them complete. 
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I I 

CAUSES THAT LED TO THE SETTLEMENT OP NEW^ENGtAND — 
HISTORY OP THE PURITANS CONTINUED. 

Whsn King James gave hh ratification to these Canons, 
'liS049 he commanded that they, should be diligently observ- 
ed and executed : and to- enforce this, he ordered them to 
be read once a year in 8Et^^c churches, before divine ser- 
.viee, and that all in ecclesiastical authority, should rigid^ 
]j enforce the penalties upon all offenders. These Can- 
ons, upon the back of the powers and persecutions of 
the courts of Star-Chamber and High Commission, com- 
menced a persecution agaiiist the Puritans, unparalleled 
in any other reign, and rendered it high treason for them 
even to petition the king, for a redress of their grievances. 
Instances are recorded, that even counsellors at the 
bar, who were employed in the discharge of their reg- 
ular duty, as advocates in the causes of the Puritans, in 
their trials in the ecclesiastical courts, Were condemn- 
ed by said courts, to suffer perpetual imprisonment for life. 
Under this state of things, the Puritans had but one alter- 
native, and that was to flee into exile ; this they chose ; 
and thousands of them fled their country, and took up 
their abode in foreign lands. At this time the Rev. John 
Robbinson, with his little flock, fled from Norfolk, in Eng« 
land, and took up bis residence at Leyden in Hol- 
land, and planted the Puritan church amongst the Dutch. 
The Puritans were willing to acknowledge that the 
bans of the Church of England, was truly apostolical ; 
but that her usages, rites, and ceremonies, were many of 
them, to be ranked amongst the worst of the corruptions 
of Popery, and that it was incompatible with their con- 
sciences, to countenance and support theiri ; and also, 
that it was just and ri^ht for them to withdraw from 
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inch a communion. A cdnfetence at tbis itme belweefi 
arch bishop Laud, (the champion of the Church, ef 
England,) and the Jesuit Fisher, gave themtthe autiboiy 
iiy of this high prelate, in support of their resolutions. 
^' Another church, (says his grace,} may separate from 
Rome^ if Rwne will separate from Christ, and so far ae 
it separates from him, and the faith, so far may ano* 
Iher church separate from it. I grant the church of Rome 
to b^a true church in essence, though corrupt in taanne'rg 
and doctrine \^ and corruption in manners, attended with 
errors in doctrines of faith, is a just cause for pne particu- 
lar church to separate . from another. That cause of the 
separation is Uicn yoursy for you thrust us from you, be- 
cause we called for truth, and redress of abuses ; for a 
schism must needs be theirs whose the cause is. The 
woe runs full out of the mouth of Christ, even against him 
who gives the offence, not against him who takes it, &c." 
This confession of the arch bishop, did not pass unnoti- 
ced by the Puritans \ but it strengthened the weak, coti- 
Armed the doubtful and wavering •, and was a real service 
to their cause. 

At this time,. November 5, ]€05, was discovered the fa- 
mous gun-powder Plot. This plot threw the king, the 
court, the church and the nation, into one general alarm ; 
and although it was well understood to have been a Pa-^ 
pal plot, and caused many Papists of the best blood of the 
nation, to wipe out the stain with their blood uppn the sca^ 
fold ; yet the Puritans were branded with the odium, as 
far as prejudice without conviction, could extend. Thig 
alarm called up an act of Parliament, that the oath oinal- 
legiance to the crown, should be renewed throughout the 
kingdom ; not the usual oath of allegiance, but an oath that 
acknowledged <Ac king as supreme head of the church, as 
p)ell as of the state. The immediate design of this oath, 
W£^s to suppress Catholic factions ; but the Pope inter-» 
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^cted the oath, and forbade the Catholics to receive it. 
This ted King James to remonstrate to the' Pope, and re- 
proach him with ingratitude — " Considering the free liber- 
(y of religion^ he had granted to the Papists^ the honors he 
had- conferred on them ; the free access they had to his person 
at all times; the general gaol delivery of all Jesuits, and 
Papist convicts ; and the strict orders he had given his judg- 
es not to ptU the laws in execution against them; for the 
futwFti?'^ Here is a full sample of the king's disposition. 
which goes fully to shew that all this persecution was the 
creature of his will ; and that if he had power to set aside 
the execution of the laws in favour of Papists, he had pow- 
er ' to have favoured the Puritans, or even to have had 
those laws repealed ; neither of which were done in one 
solitary instance. 

Many of the Puritans who loved their king, their coun- 
try, and their friends, were ready to make great sacrificon 
in their consciences, and steer a middle course, to restrain 
the arm of the law, and the scourge of ecclesiastical perse- 
cution ; but all this availed them nothing, if they offend- 
ed in one point, they were judged guilty of all, and con- 
demned without mercy. To detail the conflicts of the par- 
ties through this reign*; the bitterness, cruelty and perse- 
cution, that pursued the Puritans with unrelenting fury, 
would swell this work unnecessarily, and be foreign to my 
purpose. Sufficient has already been noticed to shew 
the causes that led to the settlement of New-England, and 
mark the characters and principles of that Puritan church, 
tthat fled from these cruel persecutions into a foreign 
land, and from thence into the wilds of America. 

REMARKS. « 

" The heart df the king is in the hands of the Lord, who 
turtle th it as the rivers of* waters are turned." As the 
persiecutibhs of Pharaoh were absolutely necessary, to drive 
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out the children of Israel, and lead them to unite in their 
journey to their ancieitt Canaan ; so the persecutions of 
King James were also absolutely necessary, to drive out 
this Puritan church, and lead them to unite in their pil* 
grimage to (his modern Canaan, 

As God brought out his ancient charcb with ahigh hftnd 
and an outstretched arm, and planted them in his ancient 
Canaan ; so the arm of the Lord was conspicuously m«iHf- 
fost in transplanting this Puritan church, from the land of 
their fathers, to this modern Canaan of God. Had the 
powder plot succeeded, (although it was altogether a 
Papal plot,) the resemblance would have been carried 
still one degree further ; for* the king would have been 
destroyed with his Parliament, in the full career of their 
persecutions, as Pharaoh and his host were destroyed, in 
their pursuit, in the Red-Sea; but this was not neces- 
sary, for God had reserved him to carry forward the great 
work, by continuing those persecutions, which should ex- 
tend into the next reign ; and thus give strengA and 
support to his cause, by multiplying the number of pilgrims^ 
and thus increasing and strengthening his church in the 
wilderness. 
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'causes that led to the settlement of new-enoland. 
history op the puritans, continued. 

Iff our last chapter, we have fully disclosed the causes 
^t led to the settlement of New-Eogland. We will 
nosr djsclose the true principles of the Puritans of those 
tinoieB, 1605, as published in a Treatise by the Rev* Dr. 
Bradshtfw, entitled, ^' English Puritanism.^' 

CHAPTER I. 

* 

'- - CONCERNING RELIGION IN GENERAL. 

' 1. "The Puritans hold and maintain the absolute per- 
fection of the holy scriptures, both as to faith and wor- 
ship ; and that whatsoever is enjoined as a part of divine 
service, that cannot be warranted as a part of said scrip* 
tures, is unlawful. 

2. That all inventions of men, especially such as have 
been abused to idolatry, ought to he excluded out of the 
exercises of religion. 

3. That all outward means, instituted to express and set 
forth the inward worship of God, are parts of divine wor- 
ship, and ought to be prescribed by the word of God. 

4. To institute and ordain any mystical rites, or cere- 
monies of religion, to mingle the same with the divine 
rites, and ceremonies of God's ordinances, is gross super- 
stition. 

CHAPTER n. 

CONCERNING THE CHURCH. 

1. They hold and maintain, that every congregation op 
assembly of men, ordinarily joining together in the true 
worship of God, is a true visible church of Christ. 
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ters cqa^l-; and'by Mhe word of Gody'cmgttt'ft^^'lla^iS' Ifal^ 
^^me^fflb^M, Jrdfeiinifettations, drd^rs-aiii fiVritri of wBr-' 
ship. %'.**•* * 

3. That Christ has npt |^)^ecl^d any church or congre- 
gation, to any other ecclesiastical jurisdiction, than to that 
Hhich isHfitlfin ilsSrf so ihat'if a' fv^htf le c1kbr6h or con- 
gr;$gsiion>sfadiiU;err in viatlers of laithrpf r^ioi^hip; no'ot^er 
chnrcbea Qi'^piHUtal-officors^ b^ve pow^r to.^censufe and 
pUibalr thep)!; imton^ to counsel ^ipm* . >- .' 

4. That every church ought to have }ier.ptrn,§pi/jt|^al 
bffi«er9.and;nQ«&isliem^^r^d^ht , w'qthi b^c h^^ tbd¥ 91Fh 
«s.«Pfasi9t')U8i9.<eaJQiiied.^io .th^ Jfew*'Tefit(kf»iBi^t»i, 2pi<)[>n^ 

5. That every church ought to have liberty to.cbffO^, 
Mcomnopirltiiiiltiffieers*, 7 * ;' .;: 

- • 6;^Thatif psrticular.churches.e|*rimlha9.Qkaioe, noo^ H^tt 
tfae^irvil ji^agistrQte faas'pawet <tD contronl thtii»^*aii4'ob)i^ 
them to make a better, ji > ■ • t;/- «- 

^' '7*'^ Tbfe ecdeaittfiefiiiofl&cerBKur miin^eisAiiotkeiqhuQch, 
Ott^thot4di«bear axi906CphxyaeticaI.'offireuQ:diiQtbef\y %Ki 
Hiey ^i^-SBoCtoiibicake Ibeir^callings wi6hoat just caUBQf>af|4 
«uch.^;<nay ib6-.agpifiyed:by the .caQgregetK»n.;> bi^l if <t^ 
j!Mfigmg»liqniwaU not^bparkcn to.irep8Pft» ithey>ar^ itbg^. to 
appeal to the civil- nM^tratev «dbQ4sboi^nd:;to4ojtb9{g 

. iS.^Thata^cbf rchhavjngichaseii its spisitii^J gt^vfii^/?^ 
oagU io;lif6 iD^canooieaK obedionce. tp» t]^§|n),ag^€;eab]|ia 
to the word of God ; and if any of them be suspepjle^^ 
Di».iihjuBtlyalfi||ri«eil faf .other ecdelia^tieal^fi^erf, they 
fim^iumt^ tD7pmy.j(ib$t9agijBtr^e,tQ;r(ifi^fp. Ahp<as.;>bef' 
are to own them to be their apiritjial gnides-to tl^ir^dqfvl&>> 
ttto^hftbe^'sfe f%otifcoi»iy/^de{JrWedi^o/*''t^r miaislry^nd 

9. That the laws and orders of the churches,; warranted 
by the word of God, are tibi repugnant to civik gavsrn* 
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vent, whether meoarchial, aristocratical, or democratical, 
and we renounce all jurisdiction that is repugnant,, or de- 
rogatory to any of these, especially the monarchy of this 
kingdom, {England.) 

CHAPTER in. 

COVCSaNINO THC MINISTMS OT THE WORD* 

1 • They hoM that the pastors of particular congrega- 
tions, are the highest spiritual officers in the church, over 
whom there is no supreme pastor, by divine appointment i 
but Jesus Christ. 

2. Thatfliere are not by divine ineHtuiicn^ in the word 
of God, any ordinary national, provincial, or diocesan pafl«' 
tors, to whom the pastors of particular churches are to be 
subject. 

3» Thai no pastor ought to etercise or accept of any civ« 
il jurisdiction or authority ; but ought to be wholly employ- 
ed in spiritual offices and duties, to the congregation over 
which he is set* 

4. That the silpreme office of the pastor, is to preach 
ttie word publicly to the congregation, and that the peo- 
ple of God, ought not to acknowledge any for their pastors^ 
that are not able by preaching, to interpret and apply the 
word of God to them ; and consequently, all ignorant and 
BQcre reading priests, are to be rejected. 

5. That in public worship! the pastor only is to be the 
nouth of the congregation to Ood in prayer, and that 
the people are only to testify their assent by 'the word^ 

Amen* 

' 6. That the church has no jK>wer to impose upon Aeir 
pastors or officers, any other ceremonies or ii^junetions^ 
dian what Christ has appointed. 

- 7. Thatin every church, there should also be a doctor 
to chatechisb and instruct the ignorant, in the princ^iles 
of reKgion. 
Von. f. 13 . . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONCERITING ELDERS. 

1 . They hold that by God's ordinance, the congrega- 
tion should choose other officers, as assistants to the minis- 
ters in the government of the church, who are jointly with 
the ministers, to be overseers of the manners, and conver- 
sation of all the congregation* 

^2. That these are to be chosen out of the gravest, and 
most discreet members, who are also of some note in the 
world, and able, (if possible,) to maintain themselves. 

V:hapter v. 

OF THE SPIRITUAL KEYS, OR CHURCH CENSURED. 

1. They hold that the spiritual keys of the church, are 
coDimitted to the aforesaid officers and governors, and to 
some others. 

2. That by return of tiiese keys,. they are not to exam-t 
ine and make inquisition into the hearts of men, nor 
molest them upon private suspicions, or uncertain fame ; 
but to proceed only upon open and notorious crimes. If 
the offender be convinced, they ought not to scorn, deride, 
taunt, and revile him with contumelious language, nor 
procure proctors to make personal invectives against him ; 
nor make him give attendance from term to term^ and from 
one court day to another, after the manner of our eeclesi*- 
astical courts -, but to use him brotherly, and if possible. 
to move him to repentance ; and if he repents, they are 
not to proceed to censure ; but to aiccept bis hearty sor- 
row and contrition, as sufficient satisfaction to the church, 
without imposing any fines, or enjoining any other outward 
mark of shame, as the white sheet^ &;c. But if the offen- 
der be obstinate, and shew no signs of repentance, and if 
his crime be fully proved upon. him, and is of such an 
high nature as to deserve a censure accovding* to the word 
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of God, tJien the ecclesiastical officers, with the free con- 
sent of the whole congregation, (and not otherwise,) are 
first to suspend him horn the sacrament, praying for him 
at the same time, that God would give him repentance 
to die acknowledgment of his faults ; and if this does not 
humble him, then they are to denounce him to he as yet no 
member of the kingdom of heaven and of that congrega- 
tion ; and so are to leave hinTto God and the king. This 
is all the ecclesiastical jurisdiction that any spiritual offi- 
cers are to exercise against any man, for the greatest 
crime that can be committed. If the party offending be 
a civil seperior, they aye to behave towards him, with all 
that reverence and civil subjection, that his honor or high 
office in the state may require. They are not to pre- 
sume to convene him before them ; but are to go to him 
io all civil and humble manner, to stand bareheaded, to 
bow, to give him all his civil titles ; and if it be a su- 
preme governor or king, then to kneel, and in a most hum- 
Ue maimer, to acquaint him with his faults, and if such, 
or any other offenders will withdraw, voluntarily, from 
the commanion, they have no further concern with them. 
They hold tiie oath ex officio^ on the imposer's part, to 
be most damnable and tyrannous, against the very law 
of nature, devised by antichrist through the inspiration 
of the devil, to tempt weak Christians to perjure them- 
selves, or be drawn in to reveal to the enemies of Chris- 
tiaatty, those, secret religious acts, which though done for 
llie advancement of the gospel, may bring on themselves, 
or their frieods, heavy sentences of condemnation from 
tbe court. 

CHAPTER VI. 
COVCERNINQ THE CIVIL MAGISTftATE. 

1. They hold that the civil magistrate, ought to have 
supreme civil power over all the churches within his domin-' 
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ioM ; bot thtt as be is a Christian ^ be ou^ to be a nMsin" 
ber of eome one ef tbem; wtticli is ^otibithe leapt de- 
rogatory to his civil sapremacy^- 

2. That all ecclesiastical officers are poatsbaUe by^Hfee 
civil RMlgistrate) for die abose of tbeii^ecotesiasticial offi- 
ces ; and much mo^fe, if thefjr intrude upon (be righhiaaid 
prerogatives of the civil authority* .^ 

3. They hold the Pope to be antiehns^ b^use be 
ttsuips the supremacy over kings and pfinrees 9 aod tbeftt* 

. fore all tfaatdefend the Popish faith, and aB that toletule 
(bat religion, are aecret enemies t^ Hie king^s auprenac^* 

4. That all acth-bisliops, bishops, dcsanSf officials^ ^« 
\ hold (beir offices and functions of the king, aod .at his 

/ .' ivUU merely jure Avmona, and whosoever hofakth ti|atlbe 

•' kif^ ttiay not remove tbem, or dii^se of then ai hk plea* 

i^firo) 11 an enemy to bis supremacy*" 

„. Nptwitbdtandiiig the Puritan chufch fojlow^. these^e- 

. clar^tftOnB, with Hai other articles,.ih ifrhibsb tbey yield a 

more full and entire subrnmion to t|ie. civil, magiatrale^ 

, and aokoiowledge more evtenfiividly tiie dupmoaey f^the 

^ king ; and followed it with a bumble p^tilpioii to bis Bia|e»- 

,.ty for a redresa of grievancts^ and the enjoymoatortfae 

rights of conscieojC^ intlKur iwdeaof wo^hip, llie kteg 

waa inexc^ble^ and their destruetion^was. aeakd*. 

During ibis peripdi tba cjimti^cbsivch waa ^Go»valsed 
to its centre : the ?q^. w§re atrutggling .to retain ttat 
. power, which had oMlted the papal- tbrone jto thoaii|^fefe* 
acy over al| thu^s^ ^ritual smd tempora^^ j»» eavlb, aitd 
even in heaveor^ The Rofofmeff, . under Lutben wiete 
struggling for lil^frtf of ic^n8<^iepc0 .uponibe cjpittineiit, 
.where the mor^ of spir^iial eottiov^yi was.drencbsi^ 
th^ ^rtb in Mood. Bnt ^n^JB^glafid) 4h« fieiaeeiiiionavof 
theProtest^t cburi;)if^,agaM|st;tb^r.bretiireB tfioiEui- 
tan^, were, if ppssible,.^oiH9, w^lBKtiiig and htlter^tian 
jthe e^^Cjyttpn&oC^.^^ MUm.Hm^ 
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« 

Amiaiiiiiify- profesaor p( Ah^wiy^nitybt hey- 

bosom of the charch, and cooUfiu^* to^orcAtpt > her to.this 

>day«.' Ue^d.l6Qft.< -. • '.it, i .; 

I ;Ja,this jear^.lfilO^.ai^etir.paitUaiDiQiil/F^ipaUa^andthe 

LflufieriflgB off the PuritaASibaid openedafWay^tAo dbe baapts 

ef many of its members; bold/ and. digiufied^epeechps 

Mere. diBpIa/ed.iagamst (lie BptfirUal. tyiHimy of the .bish* 

arps,' kid mangr .p^tilioni .worejpceseBted tof.hia mfjetty, 

:agaiiist the des^oAic ptoceediiigs of the cowrt oC Hi^h 

GoaMaaioBSy b^tallto ne .effect; James. waa fixed, ^^e 

{iersecat»>Ds went rifbt on^rapd! the Ufig gave themi«up- 

'poit. This jeav the king went down iiitd Sc'otiaAd, and 

•listtr^d: flipreiiiBicy ovcir < the. Pfesbyt^rittn . kjrk, aad sub- 

veitted.tbeia comtitittion^tfaas-inafciDgthe bibhopa foeds-^f 

cottncil, lords of parliKment, fmd 4fae kingU High CatMHig' 

8i9mtafin:cn,B«e» eocleaiasitcal* Tbis> kindled a ifire in $cot- 

;Miid, which raged through his reign^ and opened tte • Wfty 

^:4ll the tfiumphs of the Puritans, in tha sudceedAig 

ifeign^iet 1 ;„ This year a new. tramlatioA of the j^le Wac 

eSaeted^ attbe tecjfKest of ilje Pilritatis, whidi <:onf inses^o 

>tbis ^ day, to ^aM the -obarehes. This mjiiesf , obtained 

n&ioc^ t}i6 losltumantaiMy of Aith-Bishdp Abbbt, #bo 

hadsQCeeededBpotitbedH^atbof Ah:h-Bishop Bancroft. 

/: * The«iiiiratter of -Bancroft- we= have witnessed, it Meed? 

^sMf ooftfnaent:; 4>tit j(be (^bftftt^er erf* his siiccessor, is t6 be 

'4isc|Med^ A PiH4lan in heart, he bagati early t6 dispense 

6hft .fttTOttes'^a^lie Pmrltina ; first by ehecknig the spirit of 

^iotalenrntfe^and-'peno^iilidDi which 'had marked thecharac- 

♦tc».if . Bancroft ;. and' next, by snob ihdul^en^s as were 

oadbiatdht^^thcth^dMes Irf Us t>Mte. The arcb-bish- 

topiwciaeMM^dib ^flfect^itas^' lenity, not'bfediufe flJel^lng 

bafl softBneik Ae Hg<>hi'of4ii8 s^ntiment^, bcrt bfecause ihe 

lUtag^ Ae^cburt, aadi tbdttatibtf, ^€fn& sntik %i tte^'eicess- 

ev^f^ta; ddrruft^iWsMitt]!^ I^liyi g^^ ^jfciri W 
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the church to the administration of the bishops. In this 
state of licentiousness, James became embarrassed *for the 
want of money, which led him to many expedients, that 
took up much of his time and attention ; and at this time 
the Puritan principles were incorporated, as far as the na* 
ture of things would admit, into the Episcopal church in Ire* 
land. Under this mild administration of Arch-Bishop Ab- 
bot, the Puritans began to return from their exile, and 
enjoy their religion unmolested in England, and in 1616, 
tlie first Puritan Church was formed and openly tolerated 
in England. This opened the way for the triumphs of 
that church, in the reign of Charles L which have united 
their labours, and their prayers with the Httle chuxcb in 
the wilderness, in accomplishing all the great events they 
were destined by God to unfold to the world, and .in opening 
the way for the translation of that Bible, which we have 
now witnessed in the reign of King James, into almost ev- 
ery language upon the face of the whole earth, and whose 
united labours and prayers, are destined to accomplidi 
the universal spread of the everlasting gospel. 

Towards the close of this reign, a new order of things 
sprang up ; the corruptions of the king, the court, and. the 
church, under the mild administration of the Arch-Bishop. 
Abbot, had so blended the Church of England and the Paritain 
Church, that ihcy were considered a^ most entitled to the* 
favour of the king, who were tlie most loyal ; and introdu- 
ced a new sect, called Church and State Puritaps. At this 
time the Arihenians and Papists united, and. amidst >this 
strife, and corruption of the parties, a faiction sprang up, 
that distracted the close of this reign, and ruixied theneKt, 
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CHAPTER. VIII. 

COMMENCEMENT OP THE SBTTL|IMENT OF NEW-ENGLAND* 

HISTORY OF TBE PILGRIMS. 

We have witnessed the Reformation in England, in the 
14th century, under the pious John Wickliffe; the rise of the 
disciples of Wickliffe, called Lollards; their principles; their 
persecutions under Henry VIIT. and the succeeding reigns ; 
their flight to Germany, and Switzerland ; the refinement in 
Aeir principles, and mode of worship under the advice of 
Calvin, the great apostle of Switzerland; which gave to their 
church the title, or name of Puritan ; their return to Eng- 
land, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; their persecutions 
in the reign of James I. their flight to Holland, in the year 
1608, under the pious John Robbinson their pastor. 

Let us now accompany this little church to the wilds of 
America, and witness how God rolls on the successive 
events of his providence, to accomplish his great purpos- 
es and designs. Twelve years this little flock enjoyed 
their religion in peace amongst their brethren in Hollond ; 
but the abuses of the sabbath, together with the confusion 
of business, and the general character of the Dutch, render- 
ed this retreat irksome ; they therefore resolved to make 
one more effort, to find a retreat where they might enjoy 
the religion of their hearts in peace. To effect this, they 
resolved to embark for the shores of North America ; and 
accordingly in the month of August, 1620, they tore them- 
selves from their beloved pastor, and their friends, and em- 
*barked, to the number of one hundred persons, and set 
sail for America. Their object was to join the Dutch'Col- 
ony at Manhadoes at the mouth of the Hudson river ; but 
the Dutch captain defeated this object, by touching at Cape 
Cod, at the entrance of Massachusetts Bay, November 
1620. Such had been the severities, and distresses of the 
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voyage, that they prefered la&ding opan thb solitaiy c^mt, 
to encountering again the perils of the deep, at this late 
season of the year. They accordingly made the necesMu 
ry arrangements for landing upon this dreary, desolate^ 
inhospitable coast; which they effected, November 11, 1620. 
Without one solitary hat to shelter ttiemselyes in ; onrrouiid^ 
ed by the ocean, on the one side, and the dreary waste, of 
the barren sands of Cape Cod, on the other ; and without 
the least knowledge of the local geography of that country, 
on which they bad landed, and to which they had comoiitted 
their destiny ; without the knowledge of even one spring of 
water where they might cool their thirst, they gave them- 
selves up to God their deliverer, and preserver, and sub* 
mitted entirely to the guidance of his providence. 

REMARKS* 

Who that surveys this adventure in all its parts, from the 
rise of the Puritans, to theianding of these pilgrims, doev 
not see the hand of God as conspicuously displayed, as in 
the call of Abraham, through the whole history of his fam- 
ily, to their settlement in the land of Canaan. The sam^ 
divine light imparted by the agency of the same Divine 
Spirit, cultivated and enlarged by the same trials, purseca- 
tions, sufferings, and deliverances. The former to build up 
a great nation, and a pure church, to open the way for the 
first advent of Jesus Christ ; and the latter to build up a 
great nation, and a pure church, to open the way for the 
second advent of Jesus Christ. Would you realize the 
truth of this remark, look at the history of the family of 
Abraham, that led to the first advent of Jesus Christ ; lookc. 
also at the history of the Puritan Church in America, in 
connection with the original stock in England, and Europe 
at large, and see what progress they have made in opening 
the way for the second advent of Jesus Christ. Look 
at their Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, stimulated 
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aod^«appattM bj- the 0utpoaiiog of •the:.Spifitx>fr*God, ini 
tbe.niimeri>us.and wonderful revivals. of religion, to prompt* 
•theiD tOiC^jcry forward the glpiious work of traoBlatiog the 
Bible, ioto^l tbe.diffarc^t languages^ of- the whole earth.; 
that eveiy .iiati9a» toogue^ and l^iaguage, under the whole 
h^ayeo, may l^^rn.th^.kaowlefdge and character of Gody 
and JesQS Christ, whoifthethath .sent ; that- the knowledge 
of the Lord may cover the earth as the waters cover the- 
seas V thattbe etone^thatwap cut oat jof the mountain with- 
out handsy ifiay become ja great mountain, and fill the whole 
earth; that die .mountain of»thejLords^8 house may be es*' 
tabliflbed, upon the tops of the mountains, and all Nations 
ilow unto it and be saved. > Who. that surveys the united 
efforts of the christian world,.. by the holy league of their 
sovereignSy to suppress wars, and cultivate the arts of peace, 
(which all sprang from the labours, and sufferings of the 
Puritan Church,)- does not .realize that the days are at 
liand, when. nation shall no more rise against nation, when 
their swords -shall be beat into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks, and nations shall loam war no 
mpre. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Adventures of the pilorims. 

The shores of North America had been explored, bv 
different adventurers, from tlie coast of Labrador to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The name of this coast had been chang- 
ed by Captain Smith, from that of North Virginia, to that 
of New-England ; who had sketched a chart of the coast. 
1615, as may be seen in the introductory adventures. 
This was all that was known of the vast continent of 
America, to those pilgrims, who had kindled the first chris- 
tian fires in New-England. It is true a settlement had 
been formed by a company of Dutch adventurers, at the 
mouth of the Hudson river, in the year 1610, and another 
by the English, at Jamestown in Virginia, in the same 
year. It is also true that the French had made a settle- 
ment in Lower-Canada, at Quebec, in 1608, and the Eng- 
lish at Novascotia, in 1610. Yet all these were hundreds of 
miles remote from tlie pilgrims, and separated by the path- 
less desert, impassable, rivers, and impenetrable forests, all 
rendered terrible by the ferocity of wild beasts, and the slill 
' greater ferocity of the savge. When they had drawn up, and 
subscribed a solemn compact, as the basis of civil govern- 
ment for the colony,* and when this instrument had been 



• In the name of God Amen. — We whose names are underwritteD, the 
loval subjects of our Dread Sovereig^y Lord King James, by the grace of 
God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and 
honour of our King and country, a voyage to plant the first colony m the 
northern part of Virginia ; do by these presents, solemoly and mutually, 
in the presence of God, and of one another, covenant and combme ourselves 
together, in a civil body politic, for otir better ordering, preservation, and 
furthcrence of the ends aforesaid \ and by virtue hereof, to enact, consti- 
tute, and frame such just and equal laws, ordinani-e^, acts, constitutions, 
and offires, from time to time, as shall be Ifaought most meet and con- 
venient, for the good of the colony ; unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission^ and.Qhedience .—In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed 
our names, at Cape Cod, this eleventh day orNovemi)er, 1620. in the year 
of the reign of our Soverfeien Lord, Kinif James, of England, France, anil 
Ireland, the ISlh, and of Scotland, the ii4tli;«*AaQQ DomiJU i6^r 
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<luly executed by twenty four heads of families, in behalf of 
themselves and families, and by seventeen single men, 
being in the whole one hundred and one, they proceeded 
to elect Mr. John Carver as their governor for one year. 
Thus having organised their little republic, they proceed- 
ed to explore the coast in quest of a permanent residence* 
Upon their first landing on the shores of the New World, 
they fell on their knees, poured out their souls in pray- 
ers and praises, with tlianksgiving, and dedicated their 
hearts, their lives, and all that they pos3essed, to God 
their protector and deliverer, and renewedly committed 
themselves to his most holy keeping. 

To detail the distresses of a long, tempestuous, and dis- 
tressing sea-voyage, the painful feelings occasioned by 
the death of one of their number, or the joys of an in- 
fant born on tlie voyage, will make no part of a narrative, 
designed only to shew the wisdom, and goodness of God, in 
planting his pure church, in this wilderness of the west. 
When they had celebrated the first sabbath in their little 
colony, and thus rendered the shores of the howling wil- 
derness, vocal with the praises of their God, thejr com- 
menced the labours of the week in exploring the coast, in 
their shallop, and the forest, with an armed party, to spy 
out the land, and discover the face of the country, in quest 
of a permanent residence. In all their several attempts, 
to explore the forest, they discovered the savages, who 
sometimes fled at their approach, at others annoyed them 
with showers of arrows, and the horrors of their savage 

-yells; but the report of their fire-arms awed them into 
submission, or held them at bay> 

On the 17th of December, they discovered a site at 

' the bottom of a spacious, and delightful bay, which at- 
tracted their attention, as being best adapted to their ne- 
cessities, for a permanent residence. There they planted 
their little colony, and called it Plymouth, in honor of the 
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place which witnessed their last adieu to the land of their 
fathers. Here they erected their dweUings, which form- 
ed the &rst village ia New-England, a village of log^hota ; 
here they again celebrated the sabbath, and again the wil-* 
d rness became vocal with the praises of their God. 
Thus planted down upon the borders of an unbounded 
forest, at the commencement of a New-England winter ; 
without support, excepting the scanty supplies which re- 
mained from Ihe voyage ; without friends to succour, or 
protect them ; ^before them was the wilderness full of the 
habitations of cruelty ; behind them that ocean, with its 
boir^terous and tempestuous billows, which had borne them 
to these remote regions ; in their dwellings a mortal sick- 
ness arose, that raged through the winter, and swept awaj 
forty-six of their number. To add to this^ and other ca- 
lamities, their store-house took fire, and consumed moch 
of their valuable effects. Here was a picture of distress^ 
that opened afield for the display of the virtues of that 
religion, which they had forsaken fathers, and mothers^ 
bouses and lands, and even their dear native country, the 
land of their fathers, and thus jeoparded their lives upon 
the ocean, and iu the wilderness, to secure, and enjoy. 
This field of distress, became to them a field of delight ^ 
in the midst of their sufferings, their hearts were unap- 
palled, they trusted in God, and he was their deliverer. 

In the midst of their distresses, a friendly Indian, who 
spoke English, came into their village, and proffered hia 
services.^ By this Indian they learnt the geography of 
the country, the names and number of the tribes in this 
region, and particularly, that the tribe qf Patuxet, which • 

had possessed the section on which they had settled, had ** 

* This Indian, whose name was Squanto, had been taken from the Fa- . 
tuxet tribe, by a Captain Hart, and carried. to Spain ; Trom thence he 
w^nt to London, where he learnt the English, and from .thence letariKCI 
to hie tribe in Americft, where he found himself the only sunrivor/ 
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tfbortly before been cat off, by a mortal sickness/whicli 
left not one soul behind. Through the instrumcntaiit}^ of 
this Indian, a friendly intercourse was opened with the 
neighbouring tribes, and a friendly conference introduced 
with the principal chiefs ; he taught them also how to 
cultiTate the Indian com. Thus we see how God their 
preBenrer, became their protector and dehverer. 

This friendly intercourse excited a jealousy in the Nar- 
^anaets, and other tribes, yet more remote, which pro- 
duced some collisions with the friendly tribes ; but these. 
the colony soon quelled by the terror of their fire-arm / 

■ 

• In the midst of these scenes died Governor Carv» r. 
April, 1621, who was succeeded by Governor Brad/' *«'!. 
This year they continued to explore the country, cultivate 
the ground, and maintain upon just and equitable tenris,, 
their friendly intercourse ^^nong the Indians ; and in au- 
tumn they were blessed with plentiful supplies for the ap- 
proaching winter. At this time a ship from England, with 
thifty^'five passengers, arrived at Plymouth, by which they 
learnt the distracted state of their country, amidst the. 
trying scenes of privilege and prerogative, and rejoiced in 
the God of their comforts, who had given them a peaceable 
habitation, amidst the savages of the forest, where they 
might enjoy the religion of their hearts. 

Although trifling collisions often interrupted their friend- 
ly intercourse with the natives, and gave them frequent 
ahairms, yet all these were managed by the governor, with 
such prudence, that he preserved the general peace ; ne- 
gotiated treaties, and purchased lands, and even supplies of 

* corn, when the necessities of the colony required. 

$' During the administration of Gov. Bradford, a Patent 

for the Plymouth Company, was obtained from King 
Charies I. in the name of William Bradford, his heirs, as-' 
8oc,iatcS; and assigns, which defined the limits of New-Eng- 
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land, and confirmed their former title,* against all encroach- 
ments from the crown, or foreign adventurers ; and gave 
them the right of holding the country either by purchase 
or conquest. This patent gave strength and confidence to 
the colony, anil opened a commercial intercourse with 
England, in their fur trade, which proved useful, and profit- 
able to the parties. 

* Before the compaDy left Holland, they had obtained a patent from the 
Virginia Company, which, as it was never irnproTed, was omitted in its 
place. On the 3d of November, 1620, King James granted a patent to 
the 1^ arl of Warwick, and others, to the number of about (oriy^ and 
their successors, stiKng them theOouncii of Plymouth, in the county of 
Devon, for the plantings niling, ordering, and governing of New-England, 
in America. This charter included all that pari of America, that lies be- 
tween the 40th and 48th degrees of north latitude. 
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CHAPTER X. 



*' ADVENTURES OP THE PILGRIMS CONTINUED. 

In the midst of these distressing scenes,, through whieh 
these pilgrims-were called to'pass, died James the first, who 
was succeeded by his son Charles the first, March 1636. 
That fire of civil and religious controversy, which distract- 
ed the reign of James I. was kindled into a flame in the 
reign of Charles L by the madness of the king, his ministers 
and prelates ; at the head of whom stood the Duke of 
Buckingham, and Bishop Laud, That spirit of civil and 
religious zeal, which led the pilgrims of New-England into 
voluntary exile, had now become general throughout the 
nation ; and the Parliament itself had caught the fire. This ' 
opened afresh the contest of privilege and prerogative, 
which raged with unparalleled hitterness, until Buckingham 
was disgraced, the Earl of Strafford sacrificed, and even 
arch-bishop Laud, and the king themselves, brought to the 
block to appease the rage of popular fury. These dis- 
tressing scenes in England, opened the way for the perma- 
nent enjoyment of that civil and religious liberty, which 
became so conspicuous in the commonwealth under Oliver 
Cromwell. These scenes of distress, drove into volunta- 
ry banishment, many of those sons of liberty and virtue, 
which increased the colony of Plymouth, and augmented 
their strength. Even this refuge of the pilgrims, in the 
wilds of America, became the assylum for the church of 
Jesus Christ, during these long and distressing persecutions. 
Some of the best blood of the nation^ looked to the wilds 
of America for a retreat, and actually obtained patents 
yfrom the crown, to accomplish their designs. In the year . 
* 1527, king Charles L granted a patent to Henry Roswill, 
and others, constituting them a body politic, under the 
•name of " The Governor and Company of the Massachu- 
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setts Bay, in New England," &c. This patent, was con- 
firmed by the Plymouth Company, extending from the 
Atlantic on the east, to the Pacific on the west, and laid 
the foundation of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Under this charter, Governor Craddoc, and Lieutenant 
Governor Goff, became the first chief magistates. A set- 
tlement commenced this year at Salem, by anxemigration 
from England, under the administration of Capt. John £n- 
dicott •, this was augmented the next year, by a fresh emi% 
gration, which increased their numbers to three hundred*. 
This colony was supported by a trading company in Eng- 
land. Thus God turned even the avarice, as well as the, 
ambition of man, to the support of his church, and the 
cause of the pilgrims. , 

In 1629, John Winthrop and Thomas Dudley, were 
chosen governor and lieutenant-govenior of Massachusetts,, 
with Sir Richard Saltonstall, and seventeen others as as- 
sistants, and in 1630, their charter arrived from England, 
accompanied with an emigration of more than 1^00 souls.; 
This accession of wealth, numbers and chaxacter, gave new 
energies to New-England, and called forth the homage of 
their hearts, ingratitude and praise to God, in a public 
thanksgiving. 

Perfection is not in the heart of man, and forms no part, 
of his character ; they who had fled from oppression, into 
the howling wilderness, brought out witli them servants^ 
held in bondage, as the price of money. Against this in-.^ 
iquity, the God of the pilgrims frowned with indignation y., 
by cutting short their provisions, which caused them ■ to^ 
liberate their slaves, that they might provide for them-j 
selves. The judgments of God still followed this crying.* 
sin, until the colony was greatly wasted, and diminished,,/ 
by a severe and mortal pestilence. Thus we see how^^ 
God makes use of his own means, to accomplish his pur- , 
poses, and even his judgments are often the sure expres.- , 
sious of his inercies. * i , » ' 
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The retreat of the pilgrims was heTer designed to be^ 
come the nursery of slavery, and even its introduction in 
its infancy, would have been incompatible with that system 
of civil, religious, and literary institutions, which God bad 
called them out to establish in his modern Canaan. Who, 
that examines with attention, the causes that ruled the 
destinies of men, through the last century, to form and 
provide for this church in the wilderness, does not see the 
special agency of God, conspicuously manifest, through all 
the successive periods and events, from the days of Wick- 
liffe and Luther, to the establishment of the pilgrims in 
the wilderness of the west. 

On the 30th of July, 1630, the first Christian church 
was formed in Boston ; and in August following, was held 
at Charles town, the first general courts Justices were 
regularly appointed as in England, and a regular support 
for the gospel provided. During this year the settlements 
at and about Boston progressed rapidly, and the log huts, 
with thatched roofs, were so numerous, that it became 
necessary to build in Boston, the first meeting-house, Aug- 
ust, 1631. 

The trials, privations, and sufiering that constantly 
awaited these infant settlements, were severely felt ; but 
can never be described. Visited with severe and mortal 
sickness, distressing droughts, and often with scarcity, ap- 
proaching to famine, their hearts were faithful to each 
other; to their religion, and their God. Composed of 
men of almost every rank, they bad artists of almost every 
kind, who were ready to execute every needful operation. 
In the Spring of 1631, the general court resolved, " That 
the governor^ lieutenant-governor, and assistants, should 
be chosen by the freemen only ; that none should be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the company, but such as were 
chosen members, who had certificates from their minis- 
ters, that tbey were of orthodox principles, and that none 

Vo*. V. 15 
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but freemen should rote as ^lectors, or act as magistrates, 
or jurors.'^ This act of the general court, laid the foun- 
dation of civil and religious libertj in Massachusetts, and 
deserves to be ranked amongst the most memorable epochs* 
This year witnessed the jojful arrival of the wife and fam- 
ily of Governor Winthrop, from England. . 

The encroachments of the French from Novascotia, 
(pow le Acadia,) this year, in seizing on an establishment 
for trade, at Penobscot, owned by the Plymouth Compa- 
ny, sowed tlie seeds of jealousy, which were never extin- 
guished, until the peace of 1763. 

In 1632, 3, and 4, several emigrations arrived, and set- 
tled at Medford, Ipswich, and Newbury. At this time 
the churches had increased and extended, and God bad 
sent out to them, able and faithful pastors, after his own 
heart. Amongst the most distinguished of the day, were 
a Hi^inson, a Parker, a Noyes, a Woodbridge, a Tap- 
pan, and others whose praise is in the churches. At this 
time a friendly negociation for mutual aid, support, and 
defence, took place, between the colonies of Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay, which .proved highly important 
to the parties* The flattering prospects of the pilgrims 
in New England, were soon published in England, where 
the spirit of bitterness and persecution still raged ; this in- 
duced numbers to abandon their country, and fly into vol- 
untary banishment, to join the standanl of the church in 
the wilderness. Amongst the most distinguished of the 
time, were a Hanes, a Hooker, a Cotton, a Stone, with 
Sir Henry Vane, and others ; all pious and godly men, 
who held the first distinction in the civil and religious es- 
tablishments of New England. This year the general 
court, which had been composed of the governor and coun- 
cil, with all the freemen, for the first time^ by general 
consent, became elective. This general comrt passed a 
bill of rights, which guaranteed to the citizens of Ma^- 
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sachasettB, the fundamental principlea of civil and reli-* 
gious liberty, which they have continued to enjoy to thiR 
day. 

About the year 1629, the Indian claims to the southern 
section of the state of New-Hampshire were extinguished, 
by John Wheelwright and others, of the colony of Massa* 
chusetts ; but their efiforts to settle it were feeble, and 
they sold their claims to two adventurers in England, Ma- 
son and Gorges,* who made an effort to divide New-Eng- 
land into twelve lordships, under a viceroy, or governor* 
general, and thus convert the church in the wilderness, 
into a principality, with all the degrading effects of a re- 
ligious Hierarchy. This patent, (which embraced the 
Province of Maine,) was sanctioned by Charles I. and Gor- 
ges invested with the supreme authority ; but that God 
who had transplanted his church, was able to protect it, and 
did protect it ; Mason died early — Gorges with all his 
schemes, languished, and finally expired without produ- 
cing one solitary settlement. About this time several 
settlements were made in New-Hampshire, by Wheel- 
wright and others, upon the Piscataqoa ; but these, through 
their own imbecility, languished, and were by mutual 
consent, added to Massachusetts Bay. At this time, 
1635, commenced the settlement of Connecticut, which 
forms a distinguished epoch iri the history of New-Eng- 
land. 

* The Plymoatfa council of N. England, granted to Gorget, hif heirs and 
awiffna, forever, D«*cember 1620, ali tbat part of the main land, Ijiog on 
the N. E. of the MauachniettB Bay, extending ten miles a|K>n tiie sea 
coast, and thirtjr miles back into the country, with the adjacent islands. 
Ac. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ADVENTURES OF THE PILGRIMS CONTINUED— ^SETTLEMEM*^ 
or CONNECTICUT AND NEW-HAVEN. 

We have thus far (raced the rise and progress of the 
pilgrims^ in the settlement of the colonies of Plymouth, 
and Massachusetts, upon the Massachusetts Bay. Our 
task now is, to unfold the causes that Jed to th^ settle- 
ment of Connecticut, and mark the special providence 
of God, in planting and establishing this branch of his 
church in the wilderness. This district of country, lying 
south of Massachusetts, and west of Plymouth, was grant- 
ed by the Plymouth council, to the Earl of Warwick, and 
confirmed by Charles I. 1630 ; extending 120 miles west 
of the river Naraganset. 

In 1631, the Earl of Warwick conveyed this grant to 
Lord Say and Seal, Lord Brook and associates, in trust 
for the pilgrims. In 1633, the Plymouth company sent 
out adventurers, to explore the country, by land. They 
also explored the coast, and sailed up the Connecticut 
river ; and in 1633, they penetrated as far as the mouth 
of the Windsor river, where they erected a trading house, 
under thr protection of one of the great Sachems, who 
dwelt on that part of the Connecticut. The same self- 
preservation, which led the English to court the friendly 
aid of this Sachem, led him to court their alliance and 
protection against the Pequots, a fierce and warlike tribe,, 
who possessed the sea coast, at the mouth of the Connect 
tic ut, extending east to the Naraganset, and accross the 
Sound on to Long Island. The ambition and conquests of 
this tribe, had spread a general terror throughout the riv- 
er tribes, which opened the way for the English to come 
in as friends, and protectors, and enjoy a quiet possession.. 
The Butch settlers at Manhattan, or Monhadoes; at the- 
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oioutli of the Hudson, at this time explored the country 
west of the Connecticut river, and formed two establish- 
ments, one at Branford, and the other at the mouth of the 
Little River at Hartford, which retains the name of Dutch 
Point to this day. 

In 1633, a settlement was formed^ and a fort built at 
the mouth of the Connecticut, by a small company from 
England, with Mr. Fenwick at their head, under the pat- 
ronage of Lords Say and Seal, and Brook, and the place 
retains the name of Say-Bro<rfc to this day. This settle- 
ment, obtained a grant of the river Connecticut, by a 
treaty with the Pequots, which embraced the adjacent 
country indefinitely. These great preliminaries being 
settled, the way was opened for the settlement of the col- 
ony of Connecticut, 1634. In 1635, a little colony of 
about one hundred persons, from the towns of Dorchester, 
Newtown, and Cambridge, in Massachusetts, removed in 
a body, across this bowling wilderness^ with their fam- 
ilies and effects ; and in fourteen days they traversed tho 
desart, which for the first tinie^ became vocal with the 
praises of the true God ; explored the banks of the Con- 
necticut at Windsor, near the mouth of the Scantic ; a 
part of the com'paily passed over to the mouth of Wind- 
sor river, and here they planted down, in anxious expec- 
tation of their effects, and supplies for the approaching 
fainter ; which they had sent round by water. Here the 
scenes and distresses of the pilgrims of Plymouth, were 
renewed ; they were in the midst of numerous, fierce and 
savage tribes ; divided from their friends by a pathless 
desart ; their effects and supplies were all lost on their 
passage, and the blasts of a New-England winter, threat- 
^ ened them with inevitable ruin. Here the motto of our 
fathelrs was most conspicuously displayed, " qui transtu- 
LiT susTiNET,'' {He toko transplanted sustains.) He who 
shielded the. three worthies of Israel, in the fiery furnace, 
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and Daniel in the lion's den, shielded this little jflockfrom 
the tempestuous blasts of winter, the murderous sava- 
ges, and fed them as witi) quails and manna from heav- 
en.* Their suffering kept them near to God, and wKen 
spring returned, their hearts expanded with grateful emo- 
tions of gratitude and praise, to God their deliverer. 

In October, 1636, a company from Watertown, settled 
at Wethersfield, and in 1637, a company from Newtown, 
(Massachusetts,) with their pious clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Hooker, at their head, took up their march with their 
little flocks, and herds ; traversed the desert, as the Wind- 
sor company had done before, and settled at Hartford.. 
These settlements laid the foundation of the colony of 
Connecticut, by a solemn compact? bearing date January 
14, 1638. This compact was confirmed by King Charles 
II. 1662, and has continued to this day, the palladium of 
the civil and religious liberties of Connecticut. Would 
you learn the true worth of the characters of our fath- 
ers, look at the wisdom and virtue contained in this com- 
pact; a compact which for the correctness, and punty 
of its principles, stands unrivalled in the annals of man. 
For the truth of this remark, read the compact, 'and wit- 
ness "its effects. 

THE ORIGINAL COKSTITtJTlON Or CONNECTICUT, APRIL) 1639. 

Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, by the 
wise disposition of his divine providence, so to order and 
dispose of things, that we, the inhabitants and residents 
of Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield, are now cohab- 
iting, and dwelling in and upon the riyer of Connecticut, 
and the lands thereunto adjoining, and well knowing 
where a people arc gathered together, the word of God 

^ They had neither bread ' nor meat ; bat fed on game when it could 
be obtained, and even acorns, and the bark of trees, and whatever nutria* 
nent they could procure. 
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xequifeth, that to maiatain the peace and union of such 
a people, there should be an orderly and decent govern- 
ment established, according to God, to order and dispose 
of the affairs of the people, at all seasons, as occasion 
shall require ; do therefore associate, and conjoin our- 
selves to be as one public state, or commonwealth; and do 
for ourselves, our successors, and such as shall be adjoin- 
ed unto us, at any time hereafter, enter into combination 
and confederation, together, to maintain and preserve the 
liberty, and purity of the gospel of our Lord Jesus, which 
we now profess, as also the discipline of the churches, which 
according to the truth of said gospel, is now practised 
among lis ; as also in our civil afiairs to be guided, and gov- 
erned according to such laws, rules, orders, and decree?, 
as shall be made, ordered, and decreed, as followeth : — 

L It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that there shall 
be yearly two general assemblies, or courts ; the one on 
the 2d Thursday of April, and the other on the 2d Thurs- 
day of September following. The iSrst shall be called the 
Court of Election, wherein shall be chosen from time to 

time, so many magistrates and other public officers, as 
shall be found requisite ; whereof one to be chosen gov- 
ernor for the year ensuing, and until another be chosen, 
and no other magistrate to be chosen for more than one 
year ; provided always, there be six chosen, besides the 
governor ; which being chosen and sworn according to 
an oath recorded for that purpose, shall have power to ad- 
minister justice, according to the laws here established, 
and for want thereof, according to the rule of the word of 
God ; which choice shall be made by all that are admit- 
ted freemen, and have taken the oath of fidelity, and do 
cohabit within this jurisdiction, having been admitted in- 
habitants by^the major part of the town, where they live, 
or the major part as shall be then present. 
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II. It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that the elec^ 
tion of the aforesaid magistrates shall be on this manner , 
every person present, and qualified to vote shall bring in 
(to the persons deputed to receive them,) one single paper, 
with the name written on it whom he desires to have gov- 
ernor, and he that hath the greatest number of papers shall 
be governor for that yeiar ; and the rest of the magistrates 
and public officers, to be chosen in this manner ; the secre- 
tary for the time being, shall read the names of all that 
are to be put to choice, and then shall severally nominate 
them de&tinctly, and every one that would have the person 
nominated to be chosen, shall bring in one single paper^ 
written upon ; and he that would not have him chosen shall 
bring in a blank, and every one that has more written pa- 
pers than blanks, shall be a magistrate for that year, which, 
papers shall be received, and told by one or more that 
shall be chosen by the court, and sworn to be faithful 
therein ; but in case there shall not be six persons, as 
aforesaid, besides the governor, out of those which are 
nominated, then he or they which have the most written 

« papers, shall be a magistrate, or magistrates for the year 
ensuing, to make up the aforesaid number. 

III. It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that the se- 
cretary shall not nominate any person new, nor shall any 
person be chosen newly into the magistracy, that was not 
propounded in some general court, before to be nominated 
at the next election ; and to that end it shall be lawful for 
each of the towns aforesaid, by their deputies to nominate 
any two, whom they conceive fit to be put to eleclicm, and 
the court may add as many more, as they inay judge requi- 
site. 

IV. It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that no person ^ 

be chosen governor, above once in two years, and that the 
governor be always a member of some approved cougr^ga- 
tion, and formerlyofthe magistracy within thisjurisdictioo.^ 
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and all the magistrates, freemen of this commonwealth ; 
and that no magistrate, or other puhlic officer, shall execute 
any part of his or their office, hefore they are severally 
sworn, which shall he done in the face of the court, if they 
he present, and in case of absence, by some one deputed for 
that purpose. 

V. It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that to the 
aforesaid Court of Executions, the several towns shall send 
their deputies, and when the elections are ended, they may 
proceed in any public services, as at other courts ; also the 
other general court, in September, shall be for making laws, 
and any other public occasions, which concern the good 
of the commonwealth. 

VI. It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that the gov- 
ernor shall, either by himself, or by the secretary, send out 
sammonses to the constables of every town, for the calling 
of those two standing courts. One month at least before their 
several terms ; and also, if the governor and the greatest 
part of the magistrates see cause, upon any special occasion^ 
to call a general court, they may give orders to the secre- 
tary so to do, within fourteen days warning ; and if urgent 
necessity require, upon a shorter notice, giving sufficient 
grounds 'for it to the deputies, when they meet, or else be 
questioned for the ssme. And if the governor or the ma- 
jor part of the magistrates, shall either refuse or neglect, to 
call the two standing courts, or either of them, as also at 
other times when the occasions of the commonwealth may 
require, the freemen thereof, or the major part of them, 
may petition to them so to do, and then if it be either neg- 
lected or deniisd, the said freemen, pt the major part of 
fhem, shall have power to give order to the constables of 

r 

the several towns, to do the same, and so may meet togeth- 
er, and choose to themselves a moderator, and may pro- 
ceed to do any act of power, which any other general 
courts may. 

VOB. I. W 
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Yil. It is ordered, seatenced, and decreed, that after 
there are warrants given out for the warning of any of the 
said general courts, that the constable or constables of each 
town, shall forthwith, give notice distinctly, to the inhabi- 
tants of the same, in some public assembly, or by going or 
sending from house to house, that at a place and time by 
him or them limited and set, they meet and assem)>le them- 
selves together, to elect certain deputies, to be at the gen- 
eral court then following, to agitate the affairs of the com- 
monwealth, which said deputies shall be chosen by all that 
are admitted inhabitants, in the several towns, and have 
taken the oath of fidelity ; provided that none be chosen, 
a member of the general court, who is not a freemen of 
this commonwealth : the aforesaid deputy shall be cboeen 
in the following manner : every person that is present and 
qualified, as before expressed, shall bring the names of such 
persons, written upon a piece of paper, as they desire to 
have chosen for that employment, and those three or fouTj 
more or less, being the number agreed on to be chosen at 
that time, that have the greatest number of papers written 
for them, shall be deputies forthat court; whose names shall 
be indorsed upon the back of the warrant, and returned into 
the court, by the constable's hand^ unto the same* 

VIIL It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that Wind* 
sor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, shall have power to send 
four of their freeman from each town, as deputies to everr 
general court, and whatsoever other towns shall be hereaf- 
ter added to this jurisdiction, they shall send so many dep- 
uties, as the court shall judge meet ; a reasonable propor- 
tion to the number of freemen in each town, being to be 
attended therein \ which deputies shall have the power of 
the whole town, to give their votes, and allowance to all 
such laws and orders, as may be for the public good, and 
onto which the said towns are to be bound* 

IX. It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that flie dep 
Uties thus chosen, shall have power to appoint a time «ttd 
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place, of meeting together, before any general court, to 
advise and consuU of all such things as may concern the 
public good, as abo to examine their own elections, wheth* 
er accor£ng;to the order ; and if they, or the greatest part 
of them, find any election to be illegal, they may seclude such 
person for the present from their meeting, and return the 
same and their reasons to the court ; and if it be true, the 
court may fine the party or parties, so intruding upon th 
town, if they see cause, and give out a warrant to go tb a 
new election in a legal way, either in part or in the whole ; 
also the said deputies shall have power to fine any one that 
is disorderly in their meetings, or for not coming in due 
time or place, according to appointment; and they may re- 
turn said fine into the court, if it be refused to be paid, and 
the treasurer is to take notice of it, and to estreate or levy 
the same as he doth other fines. 

It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed, that every general 
court (except such as through neglect of the governor, and 
the greatest part of the magistrates, the freemen themselves 
do call) shall consist of the governor, or some one chosen 
to modei'ate the court, and four other magistrates at least, 
%vith the major part of the deputies, of the several towns, 
legally chosen ; and in case the freemen or the major part 
of them, through neglect or refusal of the governor, and 
inajor part of the magistrates, shall call a court that shaH 
consist of the major part of the freemen that are present^ 
drtheir deputies, with a moderator chosen by them, in which 
said general court, shall consist the supreme power of the 
commonwealth, and they only shall. have power to make 
laws, or repeal them, to grant levies, to admit freemen, 
and to dispose of lands undisposed of, to several towns or 
persons, and also shall have power to call other courts, or 
magistrate, or any other person whatsoever, into question, 
for any misdemeanor; and may for just cause displace or deal 
with o&erwise^ according to the nature of the offence ; and 
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also may deal in any other matter that concerns this commou'' 
wealth, except election of magistrates, which shall be done 
b} the whole body of the freemen ; in wbich court Ifae gor- 
ernor or moderator, shall have power to order the court to 
give liberty of speech ; and silence unreasonable and dis* 
orderly speaking, to put all things to vote, and in case the 
vote be equal, to have a casting vote ; bat none of these 
courts sbtill be adjourned or dissolved, without the consent 
of the major part of the same. 

Xh It is ordered, sentenced, and^decreed, that when 
any general court have agreed upon the occasions of the 
commonwealth, upon ai^y sum or sunrra of money, to be 
levied upon the several towns within this jurisdiction, that 
a committee be chosen to get out, and appoint what shall 
be the proportion of evey town to pay, of the said levy, 
provided the committee be made up of an equal number 
from each town. January, 14th 1638^9. 

I have inserted this compact at large, to shew the sim- 
plicity of that form of government, that formed the basis 
of the colony of Connecticut, and which served as her 
political standard, through a period of nearly two centu- 
ries ; a standard that gave to Connecticut more political 
peace, and enjoyment, than ever fell to the lot of any other 
bo<iy politic, in the whple family of man; out of this com- 
pact, have grown up with the rising colony, a system of 
^ habits, and morals, that have been as powerful in their 
effects in restraining vice, and promoting virtue, in sup- 
pressing discord, and promotii^ order, as the laws them- 
selves ; a set of morals and habits, which in Connecticut 
may, fairly be denominated, the handmaids of the laws. 
These habits serve tq shew with what reverence, the sons 
have cherished the virtues, and the virtuous institutions 
of their sires, as well as the blessings they have inher- 
ited as their rich reward. May the latest posterity, enjoy 
the same blessings irom a continuation of the same habits* 
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To enumerate the distressiog incidents, that awaited the 
irst settlers, forms no part of. my plan ; they would be un- 
interesting, and swell the work unnecessarily. The great 
outlines of events that Biaiked the wisdom and goodness of 
that God, who planted this little church in the wilderness, 
and protected the pilgrims, shall be my only guide. 

In 163^, the firs^ court in Connecticut, was held at Wetb- 
ersfield, and about the same time, the Pequots b^an their 
depredations upon the English settlements, which led to a 
war, that opened a field for exploring the country, as well 
as for conquest, and led also, to the settlement of the colo^ 
ny of New«Havem This was effected by a company from 
Boston, with the Rev. Mr. Davenport at their head, a man 
of great piety and worth, accompanied by Messrs. Eaton and 
Hopkins, (two noted London merchants,) who settled the 
town of New*Haven,* 1638; where the first sermon was 
preached, under a large spreading oak, April 1638 ; which 
gave rise to the celebrated song of the Pilgrims, '' Around 
the huge oakJ*^ 

This settlement at New-Haven, formed an indepea- 
dent compact, very similar to that of Connecticut, and the 
two colonies remained independent, until their mutual 
union, in 1065^ under the title of the Colony of Connecti- 
cut, in which Hartford and New-Haven became, alternate- 
ly, the seat of government. The government of the 
Colony of New-Haven, was morfe immediately a Theocra- 
cy, than either of the other colonies of New-England : 
the church was at the head of the colony, and the learned 
and pious Mr. Davenport was at the head of the church. 
They held all things in common ; all purchases w^eire made 
in the name of the colony, and all lands apportioned by a 
regular distribution. None were admitted as freemen, but 
such as were church members ; of course all the officers of 
the colony, both civil and military, were men of religion. 

* Indian name Quinijiioke. 
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This fuadamental principle of the colony, iras cottftrmed 
hj their first general coart, held at New-Haven^ October 
1639. This court consisted of the governor,* lieatenant* 
governor, .magistrates, and two representatives from eaeh 
town, to be chosen annually. This general couit was vested 
with both legislative and judicial powers, with the right of 
appeal, in all cases, to the supreme court, whkh was com* 
posed of all the magistrates of the colony, six of whom 
constituted a quorum. 

Thus organized, this Theocracy took the word of God 
for the rule of their faith and practice, and his moral and 
judicial laws, for the basis of their civil code. The Antino- 
mian absurdities, which were distracting the church in 
Massachusetts, when Messrs. Davenport, Eaton, and Hop- 
kins, arrived there from England, led them to guard Ais 
oolony, against similar evils, in the first foundation of their 
institutions; and the purity of the church which grew out of 
this, as well as the wisdom of their civil and judicial insti- 
tutions, have prove4 latsting monuments of the wisdom and 
piety of their founders. 

In 1644, the title of Lords Say and Seal, and Brook, Was 
conveyed to the pilgrims of Connecticut by purchase, for 
lOOOi. In 1647, the General Court of Connecticut, pro- 
hibited the use of tobacco, with severe penalties. In 1650, 
commissioners of the United Colonies of New-England 
and the Colony q( New- York settled, by arbitration, their 
line of division and boundary. In 1653, Middletown 
was settled. In 1657, died Governor Eaton, greatly 
lamented in New-England. In 1660,, Norwich was set* 
tied. In 1661, Connecticut Colony, by their agent, Maj. 
John Mason, extinguished by purchase, all the Indian 
claims to the whole colony ;^d in 1662, they obtained 
that charter of King Charles II? which constituted them a 
body politic, with the confirmation of their ancient grant 



* Theopbilus Eaton, Esq. wu Uieir firft governor. 
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and boundaries, as conireyed to the Earl of Warwick^ 
This patent, or charter, embraced a width of two degrees, 
or 120 miles from the south line of Massachusetts, and thus 
interfered with the patent of the Duke of York, and the 
settlement of the Dutch at Manhadoes,at the mouth of the 
Hudson, as well as upon the settlements in New- Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. This claim was overrule, in 1 664, and 
the sea, fixed as the southern boundary of Connecticut. 
' The patents of the Duke of .York and William Penn, in- 
tersected the charter of the colony of Connecticut, and pre- 
vented their extending to the western ocean. This char- 
ter of King Charles included the colony of New-Haven • 
hut they were not united until 1665, when it became ne* 
coBsary to form an union of interest wad effort, to protect 
th^cfaarter, and their rights. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

\ 

ADVENTURES OF THE PILGRIMS CONTINUED. — SETTLEMENT 

or RHODE-ISLAND. 

It will here be recollected that James L of Englaod, 
by attempting to establish episcopacy, as a uniform mode 
of worship in England and Scotland, roused up the Puritans 
to resist this religious usurpation, and kindled the fire 
which led the first colonies to flee into exile, and seek a 
sanctuary in the wilds of America ; where they might en- 
joy in quiet, die religion of their hearts and their conscien- 
ces. It will also be recollected, that this same usurpation, 
when continued into the reign of Charles L kindled a civil 
war, which brought the king to the block, and established 
the commonwealth in England, under Oliver Cromwell. 

The pilgrims carried with them into the wilds of Amer- 
ica, the same civil and religious principles, which prevail- 
ed in England, in the time of the commonwealth, and 
these formed the basis of their civil and religious institu- 
tions, in America. 

When the Quakers appeared amongst them, in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, they enacted several laws 
against them, which suppressed the sect, as promptly as 
they had suppressed in England, the usurpations of King 
Charles I. and Arch-Bishop Laud. Impressed with the 
extremes of these virtues, the Reverend Roger Williams 
emigrated to New-England, and settled at Salem, 1631, 
as assistant to the Reverend Mr. Skelton. Mr. Williams 
soon disclosed his sentiments, which were these : — 

1. That such churches, or church members, as had held 
communion with the Church of England, should manifest 
their repentance, by a confession ; — 2. That it is not law- 
ful for the godly to hold communion with the ungodly j 
either in prayer, or in^ an oath ; — 3. That it is not law- 
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ful, for &e miregenerate to pray ;-«4. Th&t fhe rtiagis* 
tiate ought to be exclud^dir ^^^^^ ^^^ .interferance in reli<- 
gious matters, and that whatever cootrouled a free tolo'- 
ratioB o£religioii8 sentiment^ wm penee^ition ;*-^^ lastly, 
that King Charles' patent, wasHKinded upon injustice, in 
dispoaiog. of the lands of the natives, to. which .be had 
no right, and therefore a nulity. 

These sentiments openly and publicly avowed; led the 
Colony of Massachusetts, to call Mr. Williams to an ac- 
count, and banish him from their limits. Mr. Williams 
fled into the wilderness, and settled upon the' banks of a 
noble river, upon the confines of Massachusetts ; this 
pYace he called Providence, commemorative of his provi-^ 

• ••«. t,«r • I'i* » * • ' * I h 

dential deliverance and preservation. This commenced 
fhe settlement of the state of Rhode-Island. 

The best comment that can be made, upon the proceed- 
tngs of .Massachusetts, and the principles of Mr. Williams, 
is, the comparative characters of the states of Massachu- 
^etts and Rhode-Island. The same principles in Massa-' 
chusetts^ that banished Mr. Williams, banished also the 
Quakers. If any one can be at a lossj with regard to the 
expediency of this measure, let him read the account ot 
Philip^s wars, and reflect what New-England would have 
been liad they all been Quakers. That diversity of senti- 
meif^ that distracted England, and drove into exile the pil-' 
grills of Massachusetts, now distracted their cbuncils, anj 
dr^v'e into exile the pilgrims of Rhode-Island ; these aug- 
liwented the little colony of Mr. Williams, and received his' 
^satrpnage and protection. 

As this little colony increased, they cultivated a friend- 
ly intercourse amongst the natives, and explored the coun- 
try to the ocean, on the south, and the shores of the Kara- 
ganset Bay. In )638, tht^y extinguished the Indian claims 
to those lands, by purchase, (including Rhode-Island, and 
Hhe islands of the Bav,) and associated themselves, undet 
voL.T. 17 ■ 
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a civil cAiif][>act« • In^ 16d9,a setdbiiielit comttuced e&.tbe 
Island of Rhode-Island, and in the same year, they com- 
menced the setllement of Newprort ; which became ^e 
capital of the colony. Their civil compact was purely 
democratic, and imbraced the whole field of religious tol^e- 
ration. In 1644, they, through Mr. Williams, obtained a 
Charter from pariian^ent, guaranteeing to tbem the right of 
governing themselves, according to the laws of England.,: 
Prom this time, mutual harmony prevailed bfetweejH 
Massachusetts and Rhode-Island,' so far as related to^trade^ 
and friendly intercourse ; but when the colonies of Massa?- 
chusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut, attempted to tonfefl- 
erate, for general safety and defence, they rejected the ap* 
plication of Rhode-Island, and exclued them from the con* 
federacy, on account of their civil and religious sentimenis.* 
If the correctness of this measure is questioned, let it be r^« 
membered, that the extremes of civil, or religious libeH}^ 
become licentiousness, and that this formed no part of the 
divine plan, in planting this church in this modern Canaati) 
and in erecting the standard of the cross, in the wilderness 
of the west. It became necessary to check the free tolera- 
tion of Rhode-Island. Let it also be remembered, that 
this church in the wilderness, was destined by God, to form 
the basis of a great nation^ whose empire should be colk* 
trouled by religion and the laws. To ejQfect this, he has 
raised up his Joshuas, and his Judges, to drive out their 
enemies, and protect their rights. In 1647, all Hie free- 
rnen in the colony assembled, as a legislative body, and 
chose a President, as the chief executive, and proceeded 
to legislation. In 1 652, this assembly was diss^^Ived by 
order of Parliament ; but was again resumed in a short 
time, and prevailed until the year 1663, whentiiey obtain- 
ed a regular charter from King Charles II. under the title 
of ''^' The Governor and Company of the English colony 
of Rhode-Island, and Providence Plantations^'' This 
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charfcei^, plaeed^'iUode^fal&nd upon the same footing &» the 
GOloiij. of Comieeltc^t, and authorised them to pass and 
lr€^as3 through, and traffic with any of the colonies in 
New^England. This destroyed the interdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts, and restored liberty to Rhode- Idand. 

The first legislative council that assembled, and in th^ 
same year, commenced the same persecutions against 
Roman CathoUes, that Massachusetts had exercised agains^ 
Quakers, ^nd thereby barred them from the privilege of 
freemen, ^and Ihus destroying their rights in the charter* 
I am sensible that it has been reflected, and will be again, 
upon this colony of religious tolerance, that they, in their 
turn, became corrupted witli intolerance, and persecu* 
tion ; but let it be remembered, that it was the persecu^^ 
tions of the Catholic church, that drove them out from 
the land of their fathers, into this howling wilderness, 
and that this religion, above all others, was the m9s,t 
obnoxious to them, and wholly incompatible with their 
yiews of civil and religious liberty. ■ 
- Upon the accession of James IL who was a Catholic, 
they were brought, in their turn, to smart for their intol- 
erance. James • ordered a writ of quo toarantq against 
tiieir patent, stripped them of their charter, and in 1686 
placed them under the government of Sir Edmond An- 
dros, governor of Massachusetts. 

The revolution in England, of. 1688, whiph stiipped 
James II. of his crown, and sent him into banishmen.t, 
opened the way for the recovery of their liberties ; they 
i^esomed their charter, and have, continued to pre^eiye 
iti That' licentiousness of liberty which marked the char- 
abter of Rhode-Island in her early settlement, ;was much 
improved, by the severe corrections she was called to pass 
tibrougb, and -opened the way for such improvements, as 
K^r'own expeHence, and -the example of her neigM)ou]^, 
hftVfe taught her. 
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We }mm bow kid the foundation of the church in the 
viiderness, and opened the field of this modern Canaan 
of God. Btsfore we proceed to examine the rise and 
progress of the several colonies, let «• tak^ a view of &e . 
cbaracten of those worthies, who became the special in- 
Btruments, in the hands of God, in accompliriiing this 
wonderful enterprise* The first character that appears 
on record, is that pious man of God, the Rev. John Rob- 
binson. Although he, like Moses and Aaron, was not 
permitled to enter the land, yet his exaoopfe, his iahouiSy 
bis counsels, and his prayers, gave strength and confidence. 
to the first pilgriins who settled the colony of PJymo«tb» 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

• . ■ • 

AI^YENTimiES or THfi PILeRIMS, CONTINUED A BIOQRA-'' 

MnCAh SKETCH Of TUB WORTHIES WHO BECAME THE* 
riRST PILLARS AND PEFENDERS OF THE CHURCH IN" 
THE WltDERMBSS. 

CAPTAIN MILES STANDISH. 

Upon the first landing of the pilgrims on the shores of 
this" bowting wilderness, self presenration and defence, 
became the first objects of their attention ; to effect this, 
it became necessary to select a leader, who might head 
and direct all their military operations. In the course of 
the winter, tbej formed themselves intY a military com- 
pany, and chose Miles Standisb their captain, who became 
to the colony, a distinguished chief. — The first military 
display of Captain Standisb, appears in his conducting 
the great Sachem Massasoit, upon a friendly visit to Gov- 
ernor Carver, March 1621. — At this interview, a treaty 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, was concluded, with 
an interchange of great civilities. The governor kissed 
Ae hand of the sachem, and the sachem, in his turn, the 
hand of the governor, and the treaty was religiously ob- 
served, for about 50 years. Captain Standisb became the 
champion of the colony, exhibiting specimens of distin- 
gnished coolness, intrepidity and bravery, that rendered 
his name a terror to the savages, and greatly endeared 
him to the colony. He acted as a judge of the superior 
court, through the remainder of his life ; was honored 
with a mission as special agent to London, for the col- 
ony, 1635, which proved successful. In 1653, he was 
placed at the head of a council of war, which was consti- 
tuted for die support and protection of the colony, and in 
1654, Captain Standisb was appointed to the command of 
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500 meh, raised by the colonies, to act in cfonCert* #Mi 
the troops of New-England, against the Dutch. In 1^56, 
lie died, aged 70.' Captain Standish tbzy he ranked 
amongst the Putnams of the age. Hts cool, yet firm and 
daring intrepidity, distingaished him as just such a char- 
acter, as the exigencies of the colony requited, to strike 
terror into his enemies, and give confidence and security 
to his friends. Captain Standish was truly the champion 
of Israel, who fought the battles of the living God.* 

GOVERNOR CARVER. 

When the colony had formed their first civil compact, 
before they landed, they chose John Carver for their 
chief magistrate, for one year, November 1 1th, I6S0. 
Governor Carver served the colony with great fidelity, 
prudence, and wisdom, until the April following, when he 
was removed by death, and William Bradford was chosen 
to succeed him. Governor Carver was distinguished for 
piety, humility, benevolence, and a strong mind. He 
supported the burthens of his station with great firm- 
ness, resolution, and energy, as well as christian pa- 
tience and fortitude. He enjoyed the universal con- 
fidence and affections of the colony. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD. 
Upon the death of Governor Carver, William Bradford 

* 

Esq. succeeded to the chair, in the 33d year of his age, 

* One iBBtance maj serve to ahev the valonr, coobeMy and iotrepjditj 
of Capt. StaDdish. A tradition in the family sajs, that a friendij Indian 
came and told Capt. 8. that a particular Indian mtended to kill faim^ 
the next time that he went to hia wigwam, hy giving him tome water to 
drink, and then Btab him when drinking. The Captain soon called at the 
Ittdian't wigwam, where were several Indiana present s and the Indian 
soon gave him some water to drink, and at the same time prepared to stab 
him. The Captain watched his motions with a steady eye, and upon the 
first attempt of the Indian, he drew his sword, and cut off bis head at 
one stroke : the other savages fled with terror and amaienent. The 
Captain was left alone. 
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wA, l9ft9C Alerton was chosen as hk assigtant* Govern- 
or Bradford wa^ noted for his '^ wisdom, pietj, fortitude^ 
and goodness of heart,'^ as well as for his popularity in 
ti^e colony* Governpr Bradford cultivated a friendly in- 
tercourse among the natives, particularly with Ma^^asoit,* 
tlirough the instrumentality of their interpreter, Squanto, 
dJid the colony flourished under his administration. 

GOVERNOR WINTHROP, OF MASSACHUSEtTS. 

• ■ , 

John Winthrop, Esq. was chosen governor of Massachu- 
setts, 1620, (as successor of Governor Craddoc, who served 
aB thcdr first governor, for the year 1628 :) he possessed a 
strong mind, with great prudence, virtue, moderation, and 
justice, added tp a godly life. He acquired great influence 
p veil, the Jndians, in the exercise of these excellent quali* 
^1^.; one instance may serve as a specimen. In 1638, he 
vfdA i^isited by Uncas, Sachem of the Mohegan tribe, with 
wh<^m the governor had cultivated a friendly intercourse^ 
Uacas approached the governor, delivered his present ac- 
cording to custom, and laying hb hand upon his heart, thus 
addressed him — "This heart is not mine, but yours, 
I have Qo men, they are all yours» Command me any diffi- 
cult service, and 1 will perform it. I will not beUeve any 
Indian's words against the English : if any man kill an Eng- 
lishman, I will put him to death, let him be ever so dear 
to me.'? The governor was pleased with this address, and 
rewarded the Sachem with letters of protection, and a fine 
red coat, to his inexpressable delight and satisfaction.! 

All the colonies flourished during the administration of 
povernor Winthrop ; but especially Massachusetts, This 
prosperiify occasioned some licentiousnesss of manners, in 
the colony, which called for some severity in themagistrates. 
This rendered Governor Winthrop unpopular amongst the 

"♦See his character amongst the Sachoms. 
t Pride is one of the niliner f«atiire« in the heart of ftn Tn*^i»n. " ' * 
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diiM^te, and gave an opening for the foUofving display of 
tbe goodness of his charaeter. He sleppM aside from the 
phair of state, met the public clamour at the bar of a ja* 
dicial tribunal, gave the controversy a fair discussion, .was 
honourably acquitted, resumed again the office of state, 
and closed the proceedings with the following address. , 
[ '^ Gentlemen, I will not look back to the proceedings q( 
this court, nor to the persons concerned ; I am satisfied that 
I have been publicly accused, and tha^ I am now publicljr 
acquitted ; but let me say something upon the occasion, 
that may rectify the opinion of the people, from whom 
these distempers have arisen. The questions that have 
troubled the country of late, have been respecting the au- 
thority of the magistrates, and the liberties of the people* 
Magistracy is certainly an appointment of God, and. I ia- 
treat you to consider, that you choose your nilei^s froio 
among yourselves, and that we take an oath to govern you 
according to God's laws, and the laws of our country, ac? 
cording to the best of our skill : if we commit errojcs^ not 
willingly, but for want of ability, you ought to bear wittf 
us ; nor would I have you mistake your own liberty. There 
is a liberty of doing v)hai loe mll^ without regard to law or 
justice ; this liberty is' indeed inconsistent with authority ; 
but civile morale judicial liberty^ consist in every one's en- 
joying his property, and having the benfit of the laws of his 
country ; this is what you ought to contend for, at thp bazj 
ard of your lives ; but this is very consistent with a du^ 
subjection, to the civil magistrate, and paying him tba^ 
respect which his character deserves." ,,< 

This proceeding secured the popularity of Governor 
Winthrop, to his death. Governor Winthrop spent his* 
strength, and his fostune liberally, in tbe service of the co^ 
ony^ and died universally belove^l) Marc^ 2&, 1649, ago^ 

•v ...■.■ - . * .. • • •. • ■ • : ,t . '• 
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REV. FRANCIS HIGGIN80N. 

We have noticed, in the chain of our hietoy, the arrival, 
and settlement of the Rev* Francis Higginson, in the min- 
istry at Salem : a sketch of his character may be of impor- 
tance, amongst many others, to shew what were the charac- 
ters of the worthies who planted the church in the wilder- 
ness of the west. Mr. Higginson was bom in England, 
and educated at Emanual College* Cambridge, and was 
settled in the ministry at Leicester in England. Here his 
splendid talents, as a preacher of the gospel, became con- 
spicuous, and he was invited to accompany a respectable 
emigration to New-England, consisting of the governor 
and his associates. Mr. Higginson accepted the invitation, 
preached his farewell sermon to his people, from Luke xxr. 
20, 21. — *' When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with 
armies, then flee ye to the mountains, &c." He then re- 
paired to London with his family, where they embarked, 
and arrived at Salem in New-England in June, 1639, where 
he spent the remainder of his life, in doing good as a 
faithful minister of Jesus Christ. He died early, and his 
praise is in the churches. 

REV. JAMES DAVENPORT. 

This pillar of the church and colony of New- Haven, was 
born at Coventry in England, 1597, of respectable parents, 
knd sent to College at Oxford, before he was 14 years of 
age. When he had finishod his education at the university, 
he entered into the ministry, and was soon called to preach 
in London. His powera of eloquence, added to the pow- 
ers of his mind, soon distinguished him amongst his breth^ 
ren, and gained him universal approbation and applause. 
This, joined to the Puritanical principles he taught, soon 
rendered him obnoxious to the government, and he was 
constrained to flee from the persecutions of the courts of 

Vol. I. .!« 
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Star-chamber and High ConunissioD, and -take refoge in 
Hoi lafid, and 'settled in the ministry at Amsterdam i637*. 
Finding the churches in Holland, too lax in their principles 
and discipline, he returned to England, and soon after he 
joined several respectable, and pious families in London, 
and embarked for New-England, and arrived at Boston, 
1637. From thence they extended their pilgrimage into the 
wilderness, and planted the Colony of New-Haven* 

Mr. Davenport was possessed of a remarkably strong 
mind; was a man of great application, and. a powerful 
preacher ; he was not only one of the first amongst the 
founders of the Colony of New-Haven, but the first of its 
pillars, both in church and state. Mr. Davenport was call- 
ed to Boston, in 1667, to fill the place of a Cotton, a Nor- 
ton, and a» Wilson, where he died of an apoplexy, 1670. 
aged 7.4.. The Colony of New-Haven have testified their 
affection for Mr. Davenport, by the respect they continue 
to show to his family, to this day. 

REV. THOMAS HOOKER. 

We have noticed already, this pillar of the Colony of 
Connecticut, and the church at Hartford ^ a particular 
sketch of his Kfe, will add another pillar to that temple of 
fame, wherein are recorded the names of those worthies, 
who first settled New*England. '^ Mr. Hooker was bom 
at Marfield, in Leicester-Shire, England, 1586. .He was 
educated- at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and promoted 
to a fellowship in that university, where he acquitted him- 
self with applause. Here he was made the subject of God's 
special grace, and became an heir of that kingdom he was 
now called to preach to others* He was soon called as a 
lecturer at Chelmsford, where he laboured with wonderful 
success. From this service he was removed by the per- 
secutions of the Court of High Commission. To remove 
this .persecution from Mr. Hooker, more than forty con- 
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formiiig prieftis in the neighbourhood, petitioned'tbe court 
in hie favour, in which ^ey state-—'* that they k^ow Mr. 
Hooker to be, for doctrine, orthodox ; for Kfe and conversa- 
tion> honest ; for disposition, peaceable, and in no wise turbu- 
lent and factious :'^ but all to no effect. In 1630, Mr. Hooker 
was bound over in a bond of 50/. to appear before the 
High Commission Court, which bond he forfeited and paid, 
by the advice and assistance of his friends, and fled 4o 
.Holland, where he preached two years at Delft ; from 
thence he removed to Rotterdam, where he preached with 
great celebrity. From thence he returned to England, to 
join his friends and embark for America, with Messrs. 
Cotton and Stone, and arrived at Cambridge, 1633 ; where 
he was joyfully received by his friends, who had arrived 
the ye;ir before. Their joyful salutations Mr. Hooker 
returned, with these memorable words, ''Now I live, if ye 
stand fast in the Lord." From Cambridge he removed 
with his friends, and settled at Hartford, on the baidu of 
the Connecticut, 1636. 

As a preacher, as well as an orator, he was remarka- 
bly animated, impressive, and powerful. As a man of 
prayer, he was distinguished* He would say, '' that prayer 
was the principal part of a minister's work ; by thia he 
was to carry on the rest.'* Accordingly he devoted one day 
in every month, to prayer and fasting ; besides many such 
days which he kept publicly with his people. It was his 
open opinion, that if professors neglected these duties, in- 
iquities would aboimd, and the love of many wax cold. 
His prayers in public, were more fervent than lengthy ; 
they were always adapted to thp occasion ^ as he pro- 
ceeded, his ardor increased, and the close of bis prayer, 
was often a rapture of devotion. In the pulpit, he ap- 
peared with such astonishing majesty, and independence, 
that it was pleasantly said of him, '' He tootUd put a king 
in his pockit*^^ He had a inoi?t happy method of gfovern" 
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tag bis church, and it was his desire to live no longer 
<ban be could be useful to ber. When he was laid npon< 
the bed of death, one of his friends observed to him, "You 
are going to receive your rewardJ*^ He replied, '^ Broth- 
er, I am going to receive mtrcyJ^^ He closed his eyes in 
death, with great tranquilUtj, July 7th, 1647. 

REV. EZEKIEL NOYES. 

This godly man was bom at Wethersfield, in £nglan4y 
1590. (His father, Mr. Richard Noyes, ^' was a man! 
who walked with God,^' who would often say, ^^ / should 
&« aorry if every day were not to me as my last.^^) " At 
tfiirteen years of age, Mr. Noyes was capable of pre?* 
ferment in the university, and at twenty, he took his degree, 
of Master of Arts/' Upon his first entrance into life, he* 
became a chaplain in the family of Sir Francis Barring- 
ton. Mr. Noyes was pious and devout in his prayers^ 
and in his sermons ; and at the same time, his eloquence was 
interesting and powerful. Sir Francis bestowed on his 
chaplain the benefice of Rowley in Yorkshire, where he 
laboured about twenty years, when he was. removed, by/ 
the tyraonioal power of the spiritual courts, and uniting* 
with a number of his friends, he fled with them to the. 
wilds of New-England, where he arrived in 1638, andset-.- 
tied the town of Rowley, in honour of the place of his resi*: 
dence in England. Five years after this, he was called by 
the general court, to preach the election sermon, which, 
gafee him general eclat. He was^ a burning and a shining 
I^ht, in the candlestick wherein God had placed him. He ' 
was an interesting, powerful, persuasive preacher : he poa-: 
sessed great influence with his people, by which he became, 
very useful, in aiding and supporting them in the arrange-, 
ment of their temporal, as well as their spiritual con- 
cerns. In the course of his remarks, he would often ex-' 
presa his fears for the prosperity of the ehnrcbes, and say, 
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'^ I tremble when 1 diink what will become of this glori- 
ous work^ which we have begun, when the ancients shall 
be gathered Unto their fathers. 1 fear grace and bles- 
sings will die with them. All is hurry for the world, every 
one for self and not for the public good. It hath been 
God's way, not to send sweeping judgments, when the 
chief magistrates are godly. I beseech all the Bay min- 
isters, to call upon the magistrates ; tell them their god- 
liness is our protection. I am hastening home ; I am near 
home ; you too, are not far off: O the weight of glory that 
is ready waiting for us, God's poor exiles. We shall sit 
next to the martyrs, and confessors. Cheer up your 
minds with these thoughts, and let us be zealous for God 
and Christ." Thus he closed life, January 23d, 1661, in 
the 70th year of his age. ' 

Mr. Noyes was a distinguished benefiictor to Harvard 
College,' and the town of Rowley. 

REV. SAMUEL NEWMAN. 

Mr. Newman was born at Banbury, and educated at 
Oxford. When he bad closed his studies, he entered into 
the ministry, and settled in that country ; but he soon be- 
came one of the subjects of spiritual persecution, and to 
ehide these courts of despotism, he fled from place to 
place, until he was finally constrained to flee with his 
fi^ends,Ho the wilds of New-England, where he arrived in 
the summer of 1638, and settled at Rrhoboth, in the Col- 
c^y of New-Plymouth, where he spent the remainder of 
his days, in the service of the ministry ; greatly promoted 
the cause of the churchy and the good of his people, and' 
died greatly beloved, and much lamented, 1663, in the: 
esd, year of his age. '' 

REV. CHARLES CHAUNGEY, B. D. 

«This{iiqu9.seci:;intof ourLord Jesus Christ, was educa- 
ted at Cambridge, England, and became Greek professor 
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in that university, and afterwards was settled in the ininis- 
try at Ware. By the persecutions of the spiritual courts, 
(for preaching against the sports, corruptions, dissipations, 
dances, wakes, and revels, which Arch-Bishop Laud had 
let loose upon the Lord's day, to the grief, and distress 
of the Puritans, as well as all the good people of Eng- 
land,) he was driven from his ministry, and persecuted 
by fines and imprisonments, until he was constrained to 
flee into banishment, and took refuge amongst the pil- 
grims of the church, in the wilds of New-England, where 
he arrived in the year T638, and where he became president 
of Harvard College, at Cambridge. Here he spent the 
remainder of his days, as a learned, laborious, and dignified 
^governor, and here he closed his useful life, in the year 
1673; in the 82d year of his age. The praise of this godly 
man will ever be in the university, as well as in the church- 
es of New-England. 

The limits of this work, will not permit me to pursue 
this glorious subject of the worthies of New-England, and 
speak of the splendid and useful labours of a Stone, a Cot- 
ton, a Mather, an Edwards, and others, whose wisdom, tal- 
ents, and virtue, did honour to (heir names, and whose 
names will ever live in the churches of New-England.* 
" These suns are set !-^0, rise some other such, or all is 
talk of old achievements and despair of new !" Great was 
the damage England sustained from the loss of such men ; 
great was their acquisition in promoting the order, interest, 
happiness, peace, and glory of the church in the wilderness. 

Thus we see how God makes use of his own means to 
accomplish his own purposes, and always adapts his causes 

* The mantle of the EUjabs of New-Eng:laDd, has fallen, and contiooes 
to fall, upon her Elishas. through a period of about one hundred yean, 
imparting the same inspiration to a succession of worthies, who (with a 
steady eye to the glory of God, and the best ^ood of his church,) ha?e bo- 
come his great instruments of building up ihis modern Canaan m the wU- 
demess of the west. Their deeds are recorded in the annals of New-Eng- 
land, andof the world, and their names can never die* 
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to the desired effects. Had not the spiritual persecutions 
in England, under the tyranny of a Bishop Laud, driven 
these godly men from their livings, and their religion \ who 
would have supplied their places in New-England? and 
without such .men, what would have become of the church 
in the wilderness ? and without the example, the labours, 
jand prayers of the church in the wilderness, what would 
hav.e become of the Puritan church in England ? and fur- 
ther, without the united prayers, and labours of these 
churches, where would have been the Bible Societies, the 
Missionary Societies, the Education Societies, and let me 
add, the Praying Societies, of the days in which we live ? 
These are great in themselves, yet they are only parts of 
the divine plan, in planting His little church in the wilder- 
/xess, and. in building up His modem Canaan in the wild^ 
of New- England, 

Let us adore the God of our fathers, for what our eyes 
jijiave s^en, our ears heard, and we ourselves have enjoyed, 
.of the riches of his goodness^ and let our faith expand with 
ouc hopes, in the future promises of the gospel, which aire 
;yet.full of the riches of his goodness. Here, in these pro- 
mis^, are blessings yet to be unfolded to his church, great- 
er than fill those she has yet injoyed. Blessings, such as 
.'< eye bath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered in- 
;t9 the heart of .man to conceive of.'^ Blessings, which 
shall fill the church with his praise, and the whole earth 
with his glory. 

See Appendix marked a. 
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CHAPTER XIV. • • 

ai^Toav. or ths ptteRma coNTiNtmD* 

We have noticed the planting of the colonies of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-Haven, and Rhode 
Island, with an attempt to establish the colony of New-Hamp- 
shire : we have noticed the freedom of civil and religious 
government, already established in these colonies, togeth- 
er with the severity of discipline that became necessary, to 
effect this great object. We have, also, noticed the at- 
tempt of Gorges^ and others, in the reign of Charles I. to' 
subvert these ii^e, institutions, by attempting to erect New- 
Cngla/id into twelve Lordships, and planting himself at 
their head, under a grant from the same king. We have 
also npticed, how God frowned upon this attempt, in the 
death of Goi^es, and the total destruction of his plan. 
We have also noticed, in a short sketch, the characters of 
those worthies who first planted New-England. We will 
now go forward, and consider an attempt of the natives, to' 
destroy the settlements of Connecticut, and give a summary 
sketch of the Pequot war. 

When the English attempted to explore the Connecticut 
River, 1634, the Pequots murdered a Captain Norton, with 
six of his company, which shewed the hostility of their 
character. In 163G, they murdered a Mr. Oldham, at 
Block-Island. These acts of hostility, roused the resent- 
ment of the governor and council of Massachusetts, and 
they resolved to punish the outrage, and bring the offend-, 
ers to justice. They accordingly detached 90 men, under 
the command of Captain Eodicot and others, with orders 
to take exemplary vengeance on the offenders. They set; 
sail» immediately, for Block-Island, promptly executed 
tljieir commission, and from thence, directed their course to 
Connecticut River, where they took twenty men, and re* - 
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tuwei t6 Peqttot fiiFBr; (Tfaannee) where they coiQiQeiic^ 
an aittack upon Ihe villages, didpened tine {odianSt (aJiKmt 
300) busQt tbek m^ams, canoei, coni, &c. aod returo^ 
to Boston. This opened a war of ^ natives, upoio &^ 
setUemeDt at Saybrook ; they assaulted the settlement, and 
an action ensued, in which one of the English was .wound- 
ed. Depredations were continued, and it became danger- 
jous (or the English to appear in the fields, to pursue their 
laboucs ; they were o&en ambushed, and sometimes taken 
and carried x»ff. In autumn, of the same year, the Nara- 
(^Luset^efs, .entered into a confederacy at Boston, wiSi 
the English, of offensive and defensive war, against the 
Pequots. This treaty was so guarded as to prevent the 
^surprise of the English, if the Karagansets should prove 
treacherous. 

The Plymouth company .complained of ihe aggressions 
of the Massaohusetts .coloay, in commiting hostilities 
against the .Pequots ; -but they justified themselves, by the 
necessity of the case, and the ficst aggressions of the In- 
dians. About ttie $ame time, the Pequots murdered one 
Tilly, on the banks of Connecticirt River, by cutting off 
his^hands and f^et, and thus leaving himjto.perish. In May, 
1637, six menv^ete killed by the (Indians, at Wethersfield, 
and three women, and twenty cowsjsrere carried off, and 
threeyoung gitls taken prisoners. This Jed the settlers of* 
this village, to builda stone fort, upon .a rising ground, near 
the banks of the great nieadow, .wbe«e<the jvhole village 
•retired to pass the night, and where the -women and chil- 
dren retired, in case of alarm ; the men, a|ter this, went 
armed into the field, to*their common labour. 

These successes, gave -^iritand confidence to the In- 
dians, and emboldened themin thewar. The Dutch, at ' 
Manhattan, encouraged the Indians in their 'hostilities ; 
this led to an union of effort between Connecticut and 
Massachusetts ; the former furnished 90 men, j;^^ ^v^f^sfk" 
• Vol,. I. 19 
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chusetts 140 ; these were joined by 20 more from Connect 
ticat, which made up an army of 350 men ; and Uucas, 
sachem of the Mohegans, united in the war. When this 
formidable force was assembled for the war, the Rev- Mr* 
Hooker of Hartford, made the following address to the 
troops. 

" Fellow Soldiers, Countrymen, and Companions, you 
are this day assembled by the special providence of Grod ; 
you are not collected by wild fancy, nor ferocious passions. 
It is not a tumultuous assembly^ whose actions are abor- 
tive, or if successful, produce only theft, rapine, rape, and 
murder; crimes inconsistent with nature^s light, inconsist- 
ent with a soldier's valour* You, my dear hearts, were 
selected from your neighbours, by the godly fathers of the 
*land, for your known courage, to execute such a work. 
Your cause is the cause of heavcfn ; the ' enemy have blas- 
phemed your God,* and slain his servants ; you are only 
the minsters of his justice. I do not pretend that your 
enemies are careless, or indifferent; no, their hatred is 
inflamed, their lips thirst for blood ; they would devour 
you, and all the people of God; but my brave soldiers 
their guilt has reached the clouds ; they are ripe for de- 
struction; their cruelty is notorious; and cruelty and 
cowardice are always united. There is nothing, therefore, 
to prevent your certain victory, but their nimble feet, their 
impenetrable swamps, and woods ; from these your small 
numbers will entice. them, or your courage drive them. I 
now put the question — Who would not fight in such a cause ? 
Aght with undaunted boldness ? «do you wish for more en- 
couragement ? more I give you. Riches waken the sol- 
dier's sword ; and though you will not obtain silver and 
gold, on the field of victory ; you will secure what is infinite- 

* They had said tke Englishman's God was ooe/y, and the EngKshman 
was one sqaw^ 
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ty more precious ; you will secore the liberties^ the privi" 
ftgesj and the li>Dei of Christ^s Churchy m ihh J^^ World. 
You will procure safety for your aflfeclionate wives, safety 
for your prattling, barmless, amiling babes : you will se- 
cure all the blessiugs enjoyed by tbe people of God, in the 
ordinances of the gospel. Distinguished was the honor 
conferred upon David, for fighting the battles of the Lord ; 
this honor, O ye couragious soldiers of God, is now pre- 
. pared for you. You will now execute his vengeance on 
the heathen ; you will bind their kiQgs in chains, and their 
nobles in fetters of iron. But perhaps some one may fear 
that a fatal arrow may deprive him of this honor. Let 
every faithful soldier of Jesus Christ, be assured, that if 
any servant be taken away, it is merely because tbe honors 
*of this world^ are too narrow for his reward ; an everlast- 
ing crown is set upon his head ; because tbe rewards of 
Ihis Hfe are insufficient. March then witli christian cour- 
age, in th6 strength of the Lord ; march with faith in his 
divine promises, and soon your swords shall find your en- 
'emies, soon they shall fall like leaves of th^ forest under 
your feet." 

I have given this address at large, to shew the character 
pf the speaker, as well as the spirit of the times; it needs 
no comment. 

This war opeiled very soon, with an action between the 

' friendly Mohegans, their allies, and a party of the Pequots ; 

^ tbe former were successful, killed five, took one, and. one 

'only escaped. With tiieir prisoners, they practised the tor- 

Hures and cruelties, usual in Indian warfare ; then cut off all 

' their heads, and set tbem upon the fort. This gave a general 

' alarm, and the Indians retired to the eastward, took refuge 

^in their forts upon Pequot and Naraganset rivers, where 

they felt themselves secure, and awaited the English. At 

the head of this tribe was Sassacus, a Sachem of renowned^^ 

Valour, who was considered as invulnerable as a God. 
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TbeMhole Jinny enibsiiccd rt Saybro^b^ Mtertt4 th0 
NardgaDset river, wbere they were joiaei by tbat trib«^; 
landed tbeir forcesi and entered Ae forest^ m qiie^ of thtf 
enemy. They approaccbed tbeif • (ontIA id dead of ni^it^ 
when the Indians were all buried in sleep^ aind comroene* 
ed an assault; a faitfafol dog, (the Indians' friend) ted 
Goitiptoion) gavd tlie alanrt, abd the s^tinel cried oal 
Wanuxj Wanuooi (EnglUh,) but before tbey ^oald a^abe, 
tod stand in their defence, tbe Engliah were in tbe fort, 
and the bavoc of death Was begun* Here opened a seeoe 
of indiscriminate butchery and carnage^ amidst the •lyiO'^ 
siod of fire arms4 the shrieks of the wounded, and tho 
groans of tbe dyings too borrible to be conceived of^ ov 
described. More than six hundred Indians foil a sacri&ce 
in this terrible carnage^ and lay piled in indiscrimiikaCO 
beaffa of alaagfiteri or gasping in the agonies of dearth. 
This scene, kindlM itk the breasts of Sasaaotts and bis war-*, 
rl6ra^ the keenest reaentmeol, and at the same time filled, 
them With dread and dismay* Ob their march across the. 
country for Peqiiot harbour,* (a distance of six mUes,). 
where their boats with refreshment and supplies bad ar-. 
rived, they were attacked hj about 300 Indians, w^th all- 
their savage ferocity, and the whole wilderness fesoufided 
urith the sound of tbe warboop, and tbe terrors of their sav- 
age yells ; but the hearts of the English were Mappalled ^ 
they met tbi^m with firmness } repelled the atladt ; drove./ 
fte enemy into the foreit, where they made their eseape, 
and retired to the Ibrt of SiBLssacus. About the first oi 
July, the Massacbusette troops arrived^ under Captain 
StOughton, with their Naraganftet allies ; surprised a parly 
of Indians id a swamp, took eighty captaias ; kiHed Iturtjr 
itarriors ; but spared tbe women and children alive. The 
time of vengeance bad iallen upon Itbe Pequots ; they had 
made indiscriminate war upon ttieir neighbours, who had 
felt tbeir cruelty, and tyranny, and the neighbourin|; tribes 

* Now Iffew-LoDdoB. 
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i ^ B io m t wsed MitcrifliMite 'w«r ami batchiiirjr/ now ia 
ilNir Uin, 0p4» lh« Pe^pMto^y aixk killed and dcdtrojed all 
tfMt Ml in Aair Way* Captain Ston^loD pursued^ the fn^ 
(ptiTetf into tbe bedrt of Cotinecticttt ; bot tbej eluded hki 
pilrailit^ and aseiped^ On hia return to Peciuot, he dis* 
C0V€rei abcmt a handred Indiana, and conomenced an at- 
tack, and pat them to flight ; killed, and took abont one 
Half, and Astribiited Ma priionen amongst the Naraganets; 
or MOt tbeih to Boaton. Soon after the Massachasetts 
and Cdtmecticnt ttoops, formed a junction, and set sail for 
Neir-Hdir«n, killed and took eight more, and at a point of 
land, (now Gailford,) on their passage, they cat off the 
fUUiJls of Ui70 sachimsj which gave name to the point, tbat^ 
eontinnea to this day.* 

The object of this expedition was, to find Sassacus, who' 
liad abandoned hii hrts^ and fled into tbe wilderness ; but' 
Ihi; terror of ibe chief, had enlivened his sagacity, and 
given wings to hit feet ; be fled to the Mohawks. The' 
remains of his tribe, wfiich he bad abandoned, fled to a^ 
awamp near Fairfield; Iprith their women and children ;" 
where they were as^ulted' and compelled to surrender/ 
¥at the men took advantage of the flight, and stole oiit of 
the swamp and fled, whiitt tbe English were secdring aboul * 
two hundred women and children^ and eluded all Airthrr' 
pursait* The Mohawks, dreading the' i*esentment of the - 
Snglisb, slew Sassacus and hifi attendants, and s^ent hi<t* 
acalp to Boston. 

Thus ended the Pequot war, and the whole nation was* 
eiterminated. In August ttie troops returned to their 
homes, without the loss of one man, by the power of tbe 
enemy. Two only had died with sickness. The success- 
^f tills war, is' the greatest encomium that can be paid to' 
the Orator for his address to the troops, at the comTncncf^r.' 
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ment of the*expedition. Who, that witnesses the events 
of this war, can withhold his acknowledgment, that the spe- 
cial hand of God was conspicuously manifest, in all its op- 
erations. The settlements of the colonies prospered gen- 
erally, without any very serious alarms from the Indians, 
until the great contest of 1675, known hy the name of 
Philip^s war. 

In 1638, a remarkable Earthquake was felt throughout 
the country, that fixed a remarkable epoch in the annals of 
New- England. In 1639 and 40, the settlements progres- 
sed rapidly in the colonies, and improvements kept pace 
with the settlements. 

Religion was the first object of attention in New-Eng- 
land ; next their civil government, and a regular system of 
education. To effect these great objects, they built meet- 
ing houses in all their towns ; provided for, and settled 
ministers; they established regular civil, and judicial courts, 
throughout the colonies, each colony maintaining its in- 
dependence ; they established regular schools, by law, 
throughout their towns ; and in 1639, they laid the founds 
Mon of the college at Cambridge. This soon engaged the 
interest of the wise, the learned, and the rich. A grant of 
400/. made by the general court, 1 636, for a public school, 
was applied to the use of this college, and the Rev. John 
Harvard, minister of Charlestowo, bequeathed at his death, 
this year, 1639, — 540/. for the benefit of the college, which 
conferred upon the college the honor of his name. In 1640, 
the genera] court conferred upon the college, the avails of 
the ferry at Charlestown, and the Rev. Henry Dunster be- 
came their first President. 

From this time, the afiairs of the college were regular- 
ly conducted, a general emulation prevailed for the pro- 
motion of its interest i public bodies, the clergy, and men 
of science and distinction, generally, attended the public 
Commencements. To give permanence and respectabi]i«> 
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ty to the college, the general, court appointed the magis- 
trates and teaching elders, of the six nearest towns, together 
with the president, as a perpetual government. In 1650, 
the general court gave to the college a charter, which ap- 
pointed a new corporation, consisting of seven, who were 
to be elective, under the title of The President and Fel- 
Uws of Harvard College. These two branches united, 
compose the legislature of the college. Professorships in 
all the branches of science, have been regularly endowed 
in this college, (now University of Cambridge) by a Hollis, 
a Hancock, a Boylston, a John Alford, a Governor Bow- 
doin, and others, whose names distinguish their several 
Professorships. This institution began early to flourish, 
and has continued to flourish, in peace and war, without in- 
termission, down to this time, when the number of students 
.generally amounts to about 300. 

Printing was introduced into the Colony of Massachusetts, 

as early as 1639, and a weekly paper soon commenced. 

The settlements of the colonies continued to progress 

' rapidly ^ the wilderness began extensively to blossom like 

the rose, and the desert to become voeal with the praises 

of God. 
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In 1640, more fhan four thousand families, had fled from 
the persecutions of their suffering country, and t^ken re- 
fuge in the wilds of New-England. The cjcpense of this 
numerous emigration, was estimated at about 200,000/. ster- 
ling, exclusive of the price paid to extinguish the Indian 
titles to their lands ; hut thejr had o1)tained a retreat se- 
cure from papal persecution, where they could enjoy the 
religion of their hearts., in a manner j^greeable to their 
consciences, with a good hope, and a strong confidence, 
that they should transmit these blesi^ings to thjeirposterity, 
down to the latest generation. Tp accomplish this, they 
laid out their towns regularly, from four to six miles 
square, erected meeting houses for regalar worship, settled 
regular ministers, and founded, or established regular 
schools, and provided for their support by law. It is true 
the numbers in the several towns were small when they] 
settled their clergymen, and of course their salaries were 
small ; yet both ministers and people, knew this to be best/ 
and for tlie interest of the religion they came out to plant^ 
and enjoy. They well remembered, that a rich clergy \xk 
England, had made a corrupt religion^ and they had endeav- 
oured to correct the evil at home : when this failed, and 
they had fled to New-England, they were all contented 
to correct the evil in their religious institutions. Although 
the salaries of ministers, throughout New-England, have' 
been from 50 to 100, and sometimes 150/. per annum; 
yet they have generally lived, and educated their families, 
in a stile the^most respectable of any class of people in 

the country. 

• ■ t . 

The special smiles of Divine Providence have been as 
conspicuous upon the minisfry^ as upon the people, in. the 
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settlement of New-England. They have been^ and con* 
tinue to be a learned, wise,, virtuoti^, prudent, godly set of 
men ; zealous in their labours for the best interest of Zion, 
and the best good of their people* Under such a ministry, 
the church has flourished in its purity, the civil an^ literary 
institutions of New-England, and the nation, have flourish:^ 
cd ; and so long as God, in. his providence, shall continue^ 
such a ministry, they will, continue to flourish ; but when-' 
ever the ministry of New^England become corrupted with, 
the mammon of vnrighleonsnessy then the church in fbe 
wilderness will become corrupt: ambitiony pride^ and 
a lust of^ domination^ will stalk abroad, in the places of that 
meekness, simplicity, and purity, .which have ever charac- 
terised the clergy and the church of New-England: and^ 
the corruptions, which we have noticed in England, as the ' 
causes which led to, and promoted the settlement and pros- j 
perity of the church in the wilderness, will sweep away 
all her excellent purity and glory, and usurp their domin- 
ion over diis modern Canaan of God. Is there one of my 
readers who shall reply with Hazael, " Is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this greaJk wickedness?'^ 2 Kings vii. 1 3« 
Let him remember, that the whole church, in the ancient 
jCanaan, revolted from God, and asked a kins : that Jero- 

boam led the ten tribes to revolt from the true worship of 

• I'll'-*'"' ''i 

God, set op the calves of Dan and Bethel, and joined 
themselves to idols ; and that the other two tribes became 
notoriously corrupt, and abused their privileges, violated 
the rites of the sahhaih and the sanctuary'^ and when they 
prostituted the High-priesthood to ^^ prict of money ^ then 
God gave them up to the rage of their enemies ; razed 
their city and temple to their foundations^ and blotted &em 
out from the list of nations, to this day. Are we better 
than they, who sprang from the father of the faitbfol, and . . 
were the children of the promises ? Let m remember ^« 

'tot. T^ . -.'••:■•• i- - '30- - • '■■' ■ ■ 
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that there never was a Court, but what was notoriously 
corrupt. Even the Court of Heaven, in the presience of 
God himself, had its Lucifers and apostate angels' ;'tHos^ 
sons of ambition and pride, whom it became necessary for 
Jehovah to banish from his presence, and to shut up irf 
darkness, to the judgment of the^^^* ^^J* -^nd^even 
this warning of the prophet, did not change the heart of Ha- 
2ad — " Let him that standeth take heed lest hefallJ^^' ' ' ' * 
In 1643, the Colonies of Plymouth, Massachiisetts, C6n- 
necticut, and New-Haven^ entered into the following cbft- 
fcderacy, for mutual aid and support. 



ARTICLES or CONFEDERATION*,:,' » •• i,"l, ,iv 



ARTICLE. 1. "The United Colonics of New-England, 
viz. Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New-Ha- 
ven, enter into a firm and perpetual league, offensive and 

defensive. 

2. Each colony to retain a distinct, and separate jufis- 
fiction ; no two colonies to join in a separate jurisdiction, 
without the consent of the whole ; and no other colony to 
be received into the confederacy, without the like consent. 

3. The charge of all wars, offensive and defensive, (o 
be borne in proportion to the number of male inhabitants, 
between sixteen and sixty years of age, in each colony. 

4. Upon, notice from three magistrates of any colony, 
of an invasion, the rest shall immediately send aid. 'Mas- 
sachusetts 100, and eacli of the other colonies 45 men ; 
and if a greater number be necessary, commissioners to 
cmeet and determine upon it. 

5. Two commis^oners from each colony, being church 
members, to meet annually, the first Monday in September- 
The first meeting to lie IieW ait Boston j then at Hartford, 
New-Haven and Plymouth,' and so yearly, in that order* 

», ^ saving that two meetings successively te held" at Boston.- 
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6, All mattei^s wherein six shall agree, to' l)e binding 
uppq the rwhole ; and if there be a naajonty, but under six, 
the matter in question shall be referred ^o the general court 
of each colony, and not be obligatory, unless the whole 
agree to it. . . 

.?• A. president for preserving order, to be chosen by the 
coramRsipners each year, out of their number. 

■ 

8., The conamissioners shall have power to establish laws 
and rules, of a civil nature, and of general concern, for the 
conduct of the inhabitants, viz. relative to their conduct 
towards the Indians, to fugitives from one colony to anoth- 
er, and the like. 

9. No colony to engage in war, except upon a sudden 
exigency, (and in that case' to be avoided as much as pos- 
sible,) without consent of the whole. 

10. If a meeting be summoned upon any extraordina- 
ry occasion, and the whole number of commissioners do 
not assemble, any four who shall meet, may determine upon 
a war, when the case will not admit of delay, and send for 
the agreed proportion of men, out of each jurisdiction ; but 
not less than six shall determine the justice of the war, or 
have power to settle bills of chaises, or make levies for the 
same. 

1 1 . If any colony break any articles of this agreement, 
or in anywise injure another colony, the matter shall be 
considered and determined, by the "commissioners of the 
other colonies.'' 

I have given these articles at large, to shew th6 mutual 

confidehce of the parties, as well as the simplicity, of the 

coatract. .This contract became the palladium of Ncw-Eng- 
•' ' ' ' ' 

land, and its good effects have been felt, through the whole 

period of her political existence, to ^his day. A strong 

mutual affection, of brotherly love, and chrisliah fellow- 
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ship, prevailed in New-England ; the same mutual affiM:tioB, 
that governed a family tb'r their mutual aid and support, 
govorned a society, a town, a colony, and even the whole 
confederacy. The same language, the same laws, the 
same religion, united with the same objects of pursuit, 
gave the same manners, customs*, andhabits to the whole ; 
and rendered them one coqMnoii faobilyf * ' '<# 
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-CHAPTER XVI. 1 

.: - ♦• . . , ■ •- ■* • ' • ' . « 

▲ sketch of the character of the natives of new- 
England, with their sachems and tribes. 

B^iiOREiweiQiiter.upon that ^crisis, wbieh fixed the des-*- 
tinies of New-Engl9i]d^.>'kaow»''b)r tbename ^f PhflipV- 
War, w^ will take a survey of the genius and charac- 
ter of the natives of New-England, and their number of 
tribes, with the particular chief or sachem, of each tribe. 

The charter of the Coloty of Plymouth, embraced 
three sachemdoms, including many small tribes ; the prin- 
cipal of these tribes were the Naucets, and the principal 
sachem was Mashpee. They lay about the Cape ; but on 
the west of the colony, and extending into Rhode-Island, 
lay the Pakanockets \ a numerous tribe, with their great 
Sachem Massasoit, who either influenced, or controuled, 
all the neighbouring tribes. The great Philip, whose 
wars we are about to relate, became the sachem of this 
tribe, and thus acquired his influence. West of the 
Pakanockets, and extending alon g the coast, and about the 
Naraganset Bay, lay the Naragansets. These embraced si^ 
or seven smaller tribes, all under the great Sachem Mian- 
tonimo. The local situation of these Indians, was favour- 
able ^o support, and presrevation ; the sea, upon one side, 
was a barrier to guard them from surprise by their ene- 
mies, and furnished them support, both which increased 
their population, and rendered them the most numerous 
sachemdoip in New-England. West of the Naragansets, 
upon the coast, lay the Pequots, whose destruction we 
have witnessed. North of the Pequots, upon Connect- 
icut River, lay the nuiherous tribes at Haddam, Middle, 
town, Wethersfield, Hartford, and Windsor \ but the most 
numerous of all their tribes, was the Podunks at Windsor. 
West of the Connecticut, tiot only upon the sea-coast, 
but extending hack into the country, th^ tribes and sa^ 
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chemdoms were oumerous, inliabitiog theiertUe ba^k$ o^ 
all the numerous mers^ a^ streaiias. Eaat of: the riv^ei^ 
Ittdians, and north of the Peqaots, were the^Mohegana,^ 
which ' extended into the counties of Windham and ToK 
land)' and were governed by the .'great Sachem^ .Uppas. 
This^tribe, with the Pequots^in 1636,xoald:mu0ter IQODi 
warriors ; and* the- whole number. of ConnecticjatJi^diiaf^s, 
at that time, were eslamated at 1£000« The B-hod.e-^lsIaAd 
Indians, at- the commeBcement of.Phiiip.'s.rwarvWQre;^^ 
tim^ted at 2,000 warriors, and' about oae half. had fiiSQt; 
arms ; their whole numberi, in 1636, in thiqstiitev w€uro gs$tt 
imated at 8000. - The whole number^ as > well "as ithsi 
particular tribes, in Massachusetts, at th&«early aettl^m^eotij 
were not known ; bat at the time of Philip?8. wai^f they/ 
were estimated at ten or twelve hundred. - The^ gceat saf-. 
cbetn of Massachusetts, resided upon an emifieooe/at Dor- 
chester, and his dominion extended,- generally, ovec IfaCt^ 
adjacent country, lying about the gceat. bay ;> and. the 
mouth of Charles' River, was a place of. general reoA^gfi 
vous for all the neighbouring tribes. la the (now)iCQiiii« 
ty of Worcester, was die Nipmuck tribe. At -Agfiuwaio^jpiv 
Ipswich, was another tribe ; and at. Nauoikes^ or n Safety,, 
was another sachemdom, that embraced all tbe^ tribes: i^ 
the eastern part of Massachusetts proper. JnMewfHamp^ . 
shire, the Newcehewannocks, the Waioopset^I^UMkeib^ 
Amoskeag, and- Pennecooktribes, dwelt upooihe principal 
rivers, and -extended back onto the Cotsnecddntf whenei 
dwelt a numerous tribe at Newberry. InitfaerProvjiKejol 
Maine, the Norridgewacks, Kennebock^ PienpfaaGot,:ani 
several other tribes, dwelt upon the: principal' wajten; 
these were* denominated Tarenteena, and with thie>mK>ne 
eastern Indians, (called Abenaquks,) were numeroufi^aQd 
warlike, and were almost pevpetnally ^t war with the Ens 
glish. Th^ nuftiber of .the New-England .-ladiaos - could 
never be e^atftly kftoMrn ;• but iVwas^at iailLtim^iSufficitet to 
have destroyed the English, at any time before the settle- 
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meat of Connecticut, and the destruction of the Pequots ; 
aHer that tiAtie, the -English' had become- too strong, and they ■ 
iv^erts^'able' tio quell an insurrectioo of all these ftrihea, n&ell^ 
united in one grand confederaty, and armed wiik muskets,) 
a^ nlaj he eeeri in the following war^ stiled Philip^s W8^» " 
'Th^ Indians » belieTcd m' tWo Supreme Godf, 6r Giliati 
Spirits, the good, and the evil/who' governed all* events,! 
and^rUldd the' destinies' of' men ; that'tfaese* dwelt in somer* 
feac€<^s8ih>e mountain, cave, or swamp, and 4o these tbey^ 
made known their wants, and complaints; and supposed' 
that all 'their good or'evil, came firomthem^. These dei-r 
ties they worshipped' by prayers, and -sacrifices, with all. 
thetumultuous ceremonies of their />o3oaA5, and war dances^ / 
promising them skins, hatchets, kettles,, beads, and other r' /*>.. 
valuable things, together with'the- sM^rifice of their own /'/ 
children, if their prayers should be granted. Bows and- 
^rr&^Sy with spears, were their instruments of war and the 
chase, and he who was the most dexterousi athletic, and 
courageous, first became Iheir chief, and this - became he- 
reditary inbis &mily. Their rites of marriage, were ex- 
actly upon the plan of the old Jewish Patriarchs, and they 
were 'a& rigid eSgainst adultery. Hunting and fishing, were 
tJieir chief amusements, and they possessed great sagacity 
in taking their game. They ate thetri food, like the old 
. Scjrthians, in af circle, seated upon the ground, with their 
hUniUe'i^^pstst placed' in the middle— ^without even a knife, 
fo'-furnish'their tabley or divide. their food; They were 
muclv'addieteJ tO' idleness, and dissipation, particularly 
gaming. • -War and hunting occupied, solely, the attention 
if.the'meii ; the women were devoted to the cares of tha^ 
&miiy ;- to till the ground, ^nd do the drudgery | carry the 
burlliens, and' keep the records. Their method of manag- 
ing their inflftiits, is common, to ihe savages ; tbey fasten 
tfaem 4r)r bandages of bark^ or splints, with . their backs to. 
idme- strai^t flat substance, as a piece of board, bark, &c. 
a<id. thus aapposodi that they^ acquired. tbp^. straight limb^ 
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and forms, which distioguish the savage, but which has beeD 
found, by Europeans, to belong to the Indians of North 
America, as distinctly, and^as decidedly as their red coI« 
(>ur, their noble and majestic stature, or their small black 
^eyes, and long< black ^hair ;• all which are the .chsraeteristic 
•features of an Indian* The friendship of these savsigeB,* was 
i'co>'existent with their interest ;.and so long as it continiidd. 
was warm and affectionate; but tbeir enmity always contimi.. 
led untilsatisfied or glutted with revenge* To efiectthis^nei- 
therheat nor cold,fatigue,labour,privatioo, peril, oi^ distance 
of place, that harboured or concealed their, enemy^ were 
any bar to their revenge. Their attachn^enfs to.theis owa 
tribes were strong ; they seldom have any personal <{uar- 
' rels ; they never steal from, rob, prdeikme each other* 
{Whenever a iamily leave their.hut or wigwam, they, set upa 
stick against the outside of the door; this, is tlieir pad- 
lock, and proves a religious. security to their dweltin^.. «. 
Tbeir mode of making war is always by stratagem and 
ambush ; they never meet their enemies, in the. fiel4. 
They generally commence Iheir first attacks uposi tbpir 
enemy^s village, by surprise, in dead of night, or be6>re the 
waking hours of^he morning, whilst Ibeir enemy is secure, 
or by way*laying him,. in some thicket, where they jcaa lie 
concealed. These modes of .savage \tar^ have been often 
fatal to the English. From this war of surprise^^the i^t ' 
settlers of North America suffered severely ;. a^ <^jea 
the Urst settlers of New^England, had theii;h^ir?sbrfadt)^ 
escapes, by the intelligence of friendly Indians, wh.O|dia* 
closed the Indian. plots. To guard against ithi^sq, ^-cpn*- 
stant vigilance became absolutely necessajiy^ bs well a^is^a 
friendly interconrse, by treaty, or otberwi^^, vi^h tl^ejS^^*; 
chems or chiein, of the neighbouring tribes. , This, inodo 
of warfare, opeiied.ihe>«iay for that war, in New^Ej^gland, 
known by the name of Philip's war, which commenf^ed in 
1673, and lasitod one whole. year. :• • 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



During tbe period of filly five-years, Ihc English had 
lived quietly with the savages, excepting the war which 
exteiminated the Pequots, aod some slight collisions with 
- the Naragansets, and some snsal! tribes ; but this war was 
comRtenced as a war of estenni nation, by a coalitioo of 
all the tribes of New-England. This plot was corDonani- 
cated to the English, as usual, by a friendly Indian ; but it 
was too late, he paid for his friendship, by falllRg a sacrifice 
to savage reeentment the next day, and the war commeo- 
ced by an ambush, surprise, and attack, from a party of In- 
dians, upon tbe peopleof Swanzey,ontheir return home from 
public worship on the sabbath ; two men were killed, and 
one wounded: the people fled and dispersed, the Indians 
pursued, and eight more were killed. A body of horse, 
and infantry were dispatched from Boston, into tbe en- 
emy's country, and besieged Philip in his camp; they com- 
menced an attack by assault, and dispersed the savages, 
with the loBj of one man killed, and one wounded. They 
next co0ipelle<f the Naragansets to a peace, sword in hand, 
and returned home. The English at Boston. Iicarini; titat 
Philip had fled to the Nipmucks, (now county of Worces- 
ter,) sent an embassy to renew the treaty wiih that tribe ; 
but Philip was there, and had recounted the slaughter of 
the Indians, and excited them to war. The embassy was 
received by the explosion of an Indian ambusli, which kill- 
ed eight of tbe mission, and wounded their chietj and the 
rest fled to a neighbouring village, where they allassemr 
bled in one house. Philip with his Indians, ptiraued, burnt 
the village, and surrounded this house, with :ill lii^ force. 
Here commenced one of the most memorable attacks re- 
corded in the wars of New-England : an incessant dischai^ 
Vot,. 1. 21 
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prii»us(iuetr)' pierced the hoase, accompanied witli everj 
act of savage malice to it ; but all without effect, excepting 
the loss of one man killed. They then set fire to a cart 
load of swingling-tow, aud other combustibles, and moved 
it up against the house ; yet even this was extinguished, by 
a special providential shower of rain ; and at the moment 
when the savages felt sure of their conquest, and the de- 
struction of their enemies, Major Willard arrived, raised 
the siege, and put the enemy to flight, with a very consid- 
erable slaughter* 

The enemy next appeared at Deerfield, on Connecticut 
River, and laid waste the Tillage. They next commenced 
an attack upon Northfield, where they killed eight men ; 
they next ambushed Captain Burr, who was sent with thir* 
ty men, to the relief of Northfield. The Indians, elated 
with these successes, were now collected, in great force, 
from all parts of New-England, and ambushed Captain 
Lathrop, from Boston, who was dispatched with eighty men, 
and a number of teams, to the relief of Deerfield ; a ter- 
rible slaughter ensued, the flower of his party fell, and 
seventy men were buried in one grave. 

This scene was distressing, beyond what ^he pilgrims 
had ever experienced ; the whole country was filled with 
consternation, and mourning. A Captain Mo^ely, who 
was near with a body of men, flew to the relief of his 
friends, dispersed the enemy, who left 1 36 killed and wound; 
ed, on the field. . Captain Mosely lost only two men* The 
successful termination of this action, roused up the ener- 
gies of New-England ; but their villages were burnt, and 
their sous murdered, and the enemy were formidable, and 
in arms. 

The Indians next appeared at Springfield, where they burqt 
32 houses, which alarmed the general court, then sitting at 
Boston, who appointed a civil and ecclesiastical committee, 
to enquire into tlie state of New-England, if possibly they 
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might discover and correct those crying sins, that had 
brought such heavy judgments upon the land. 

The committee reported agreeable to their appoint- 
ment, and a general reformiition of manners and mora!s 
was recommended, and attempted. 

The ravages of the enemy, had now became general in 
Massachusetts ; whilst the flames of Springfield were rag- 
ing with violence, 7 or 800 Indians attacked the town of 
Hatfield; liut the town was garrisoned, with a force suffi- 
cient to repel the assault of the enemy, with very con- 
siderable carnage, and the fugitives fled to Naragansct, 
and secured their retreat, in a dismal swamp, with the 
strongest fort the country had ever known.* General 
Winstow, with about 1800 men and 160 friendly Indians, 
pursued the fugitives, with (he greatest possible rapiditv, 
ahd overtook a strong parly at the entrance of the swamp. 
They exchanged one shot, and the enemv fled into the 
fort; the English pursued, and commenced an attack 
upon the fort; but were compelled to retire with loss. 
They soon renewed the attack with redoubled ardor, and 
entered the fort, amidst a most tremendous explosion of 
musquetry, and put all to the sword that fell in their way, 
excepting about 300 warriors, and 300 women and chil- 
dren, and the rest made their escape. The English next 
set fire to about 600 wigwamx, which exhibited a solemn, 
and an awful scene; amidst the rageof incxtingni-liilily 
flames, were heard the shrieks of the aged, and tin' sick ; 
the infant, and the mother ; and the groans of the <!> in". 
With all this distress, was connected the dostrurliuj. of 
their domestic stores, and their magazines of corn. More 
than 1009 warriors strewed the field of death, and the 
affrighted fugitives became the miserable Tictims of death, 

• This fort wii encircled bj pali^adon and ttve; so conilnicltd ns to 

b« impcoelrable ! wiUi but oue eolrante, which layover a »alcr, upon 
■ •mjlolree.ao'i thii pma wat ttcarf.\y juarjed. fn (hi> fori nm loL 
lectcd about 4000 (ndiaoi. 
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in tlie eiisuiAg winter, for the want of thc&e very tstores, 
whose destruction they had witnessed in this awful scene. 

This was a glorious day to New-England, althoo^ they 
bad purchased this bloody victory with the loss of six brave 
captains, and about 230 men killed and wounded ; yet God 
had given their enemies into their hands, and broken the 
strength of the Canaanite in the land. 

It was now the 20th of December, and the driving snow 
and piercing cold, were very distressing to the wounded 
amongst the English ; yet their sufierings were small, coni- 
pared to the sufierings of the savages, who felt the dis- 
tressing loss of their families, their dwellings, their sup- 
port, and even their country ; — all which had fallen as a 
sacrifice, for those murderous scenes of carnage and con- 
flagration they had spread through the land. 

Although the strength of the Canaanite was now broken, 
yetthe same jpower in Canada, who' had furnished fire- 
arms for the war, now furnished allies to fill their ranks, 
and carry on an Indian predatory war. In January they 
took advantage of a thaw, and laid Mendon in ashes. Ux 
February they proceeded to the destruction of Lancaster, 
and carried oflF the inhabitants into captivity, particularly 
Mrs. Rowlinson, the wife of their minister, who was then 
absent. The same torch consumed part of Marlborough, 
Sudbury, Chelmsford, Mcdford, and Plymouth ; and even 
Plymouth witnessed the loss of two of her families. In 
March they carried the torch into Warwick, Marlborough, 
Northampton, Sudbury again, and Groton, and committed 
a massacre at Springfield. 

The English pursued the war with energy ; but . they 
sufiered, often very severely, from the musquetry of the 
savages, who had become as fierce as bears bereft of their 
whelps. This war of extermination, raged through the 
month of March; and near the close of the month, the towns 
of Rehoboth and Providcn<;e, sufiered severely by con- 
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flagration ; Andover suffered severely ; Sudbury, was at- 
tacked again, by about 500 Indians, and felt the loss of 
her brave Captain, and more than fifty men. The -savages 
wreaked their vengeance on their prisoners, with their 
mo^t cruel tortures. 

These scenes of general desolation and distress, called 
up the attention of the pilgrims, to a sense of their situa- 
tion, and led them to eye the hand of God in these judg- 
ments, and to pour out their souls to him, in the deepest 
humility, fasting, and prayer. One genera) spirit of sup- 
plication, prevailed throughout the churches of New-Eng- 
land--rGrod beard their prayers, and gave them a gracious 
answer of peace. 

The ravages of the enemy were soon closed, for the 
want of supplies, and the parties, which were scattered 
about the country, were hunted like wild beasts, by. the 
united forces of Massachusetts and Connecticut. They 
were driven from Bridgewater, Medfield, Northampton, 
Hadley, Hatfield, and Rehoboth, with severe loss, and car- 
nage. These signal victories opened the heart of Massa- 
chusetts, in a public Thanksgiving to Almighty God, for 
these signal successes in the war. 

The scene was now changed. The Maquas, a powerful 
tribe, resented some severe wrongs, which they had suffer- 
ed from Philip, rose in arms, fell upon his flying parties, 
and butchered them without mercy. Struck with despair, 
PhiKp fled to Mount Hope, and his people sought safety by 
r flight. 

At this time, the Colony of Plymouth followed the exam- 
ple of Massachusetts, and renewedly dedicated themselves 
to God, in a public Thanksgiving; for the signal displays of 
• his goodness. ' 

The troops of Connecticut and Massachusetts, again En- 
tered the country of the Nkragansets, and triumphed over 
their enemies, wherever* they fouhd them ; in all their 
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skirmishes, they killed, took, and destroyed more than 1000 
of the enemy ; and last of all, they caught the great Pfaflip 
in one of his swamps, where th^y shot him, and carried his 
head to Plymouth, where it heightened the gratitude of that 
public Thanksgiyingto Almighty God, which witnessed the 
joy of their hearts, upon this interesting occasion. 

Thus fell great Philip, the head of this terrible confed- 
eracy against the pilgrims of New-England, and with him, 
all further hopes of success in this bloody, savage war. 
To recount the exploits of the heroes of New-England, 
who distinguished themselves in defence of the little church 
in the wilderness, would exceed the limits of this work. 
Such coolness, and bravery, as well as intrepidity and skill, 
as was manifested by the officers and troops of the pilgrims 
of New-England, has rarely, if ever, been recorded on the 
page of history ; and such a terrible, as well as total 
overthrow, has perhaps never been witnessed since the 
days of Joshua, in the ancient Canaan*.* Amongst the he- 
roes of that day, none were so conspicuously distinguished,' 
and deserving of notice, as a Captain Church, of the Col^ 
ony of Plymouth. More than a double portion of the man- - 
tie of the renowned Captain Standish, had fallen upon 
Captain Church, and acquired for him, more than a doub- 
le portion of renown in this memorable war. The daring - 
intrepidity, and the unexampled skill of this knight of New-* 
England, in eluding the wiles of the enemy, in exploring their 
retreats, in repelling their assaults, in conducting his at- 
tacks, in overawing his enemy, and in commanding the 
respect, confidence, and even aflections of his prisoners, 
were all distinguibhed features, peculiar to the character 
of Captain Church. Captain Church was greatly pros- 

♦ Sach was the fc verify of the war, th.it New-England lo5t more than six 
hundred of her valiant sons, who fe!l ia the (leld , and alraostt every family 
was in moiirninf^: more than six hundred buildings had lieen burnt, and 
property to a larje nramint hnd been deptroycd, and the colonies were 
greatly in debt. 
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j^refl in bis affairs, after the war, and commanded the re** 
spect and admtratioo of all who knew him, both as a man, a 
Deighbour, a friend, and a christian, as well as, a hero ; ai^ 
in 1690, he engaged, with a major's command, in an es- 
p.editioa against the eastern Indians, who had commenced 
depredations .on the settlements in Maine. In 1692, he 
accompanied Governor Phips, to Pemaquid, and from 
tl^nce he was detached against the Penobscot tribe, and 
whea he .had subdued these, ai>d scoured extensively, the 
banks of the Kenebec, he returned in triumph. In 1696, 
the governor detached him into that eastern country, and 
he penetrated into the French settlements, at Novasco- 
tia, and brought off murh spoil. 

In 1 704, our hero was detached again, with a colonel's 
cpmmand, into that eastern country, to quell the depreda- 
tipi^ of the French and Indians ; he again scoured the 
country, and killed, ^ook, or dispersed, all the French and 
Ipdiaps;- again he entered Novascotia, took some of their 
towns, and again returned in triumph, greatly enriched with 
the. spoils of the enemy. Soon after his return, he received 
a.severe contusion, by a fall from his horse, of which hedied 
suddenly, in the.78th year of his age* His memory was long * 
h^ld. in^giratpful remembrance, by the pilgrims of the wil- 
derqess, and his name will ever live in the annals of New- 
England, 

The following sketch of. the settlements in New-Eng- 
land, at the close of Philip's war, may not be uninterest- ^ 
ing in this place, together with the worthy Pastors, who * 
broke to them that bread of life, which led them out 
from the land of their fathers, to plant the church ia 
the wilderDCBs of the west. 
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SETTLEMENTS IN NEW-ENGLAND IN THE YEAR 1696t 

* ■ 

Plymouth Colony. — Ccunly of Plymouth 

Bridgewater, Mr. James Keith. 

Daxbary, Mr. Ichabod Wiswul,H. c. 

Marsfieid, Mr. Edward Thompson, h. c. 

Middleburjr, Mr. 

Plymouth, Mr. John Cotton, h. c. 

^ . . S Messrs. Jeremiah Gushing, h. c^.and Dc>- 

Scituate, ^ ^^^^ Lawson. 

BfirwUibU County*. 

Barnstable, . Mr. Jonaliian RuBsel, u. c. 

Eastham, Mr. Samuel Treat, h. c. 

Falmouth, i 

Harwich, > Mr. Nathaniel Stpne, h. c. . 

Maoamoyetjv- 5 

Rochester, Mr. Arnold. ■ 

Sandwich, Mr. Rowland Cotton, a. c. 

• 
Bristol County. 

Bristol, Mr. John Sparhawk, h. c. 1 

Dartmouth, Vacant. .* 

Freetown, 

Little-Comptou^ Mr. Elipbalet Adams^ h. c. 

Swansy, , t-. r t. 

Taunton, Mr. Samuel Danforth, h. c. 

■ 

Islands. 

« 

Martha'sVitie- ) Messrs. Ralph Thatcher, and Denham. 
yard, 5 besides Indian churches and pastft^s* ' 

Nantucket, Indian Pastors. 

Newport in > ^^ Nathaniel Clap, h. c. 
R. Island. 5 

Massachusetts Colony.— County of Suffolk. 

• 

-0. c. Messrs. Allen and WadsworthjH.^ 

N. c. Messrs. Increase Mather, PresideiA 

Boston, V ^^ ^^ Collie,' and his son Cottop 

Samuel WillaW,*.ir/c. 
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Braintree, 

Iltedhani, 

Dorchester, 

Hingham, 

Hull, 

Medfield, 

Mendon, 

MiltoD, 

Roxburj, 

Weymouth, 

Wdod^toek, 

Wrentham, 



Billerica, 

Cambridge, 

Charlestown, 

Chelmsford, 

Concord, 

DunstablCi 

GrotoD, 

Lancaster, 

Malborougb, 

Maiden, 

Medford, 

Newtown, 

Oxford, 

Reading, 

Sherbom, 

Stow, 

Sudbury, 

Watertown, 

Wolbum,': 
Worcester, 



Amesbury, 
Andover, 
BeVerfy, ' 
Boxford,' 
Bradford, 



Mr. Moses Fisk, h* c. 
Mr. Joseph Belcher, b* c. 
Mr. John Danforth, h. c. 
i/lrl John Norton, h. o. 
Mr. Zech. Whitman, h. c« 
Mr. Joseph Baxter, h. c. 
Mr. Grindal Raws6n, h. c. 
■ Mr. Peter Thatchei*, h. c. 
Mr. Nehemiah Walter, h. c. 
Mr. Samuel Torrey, n: c. 
Mr; Josiab Dwight, s.r.' 
Mr. Samuel Man, h* c. ^ 

Middlesex County* ' 

Mr. Samuel Whiting, ir. c. 
Mr. William Brattle, hi c 
Mr. Charles Morton. \ 
Mr. Thomas Clkiic, h. c. 
Mr. Joseph Eastabrook, rf. c. • 
Mr. Thomas Weidj h; c. 
Mr. Gershdm Hobart, n, c. 
Mr. John Whiting, h. c« 
Mr. WIHianl Biinsmead, h. c. 
Mr. M. Winlesworth, a. c. 
Mr. Simon Sradstreet, b. c. 
Mr. Nehemiah Hobart, b. c. 

' Mr. Jonsithan Pier^ost, h. e. 
Mr. Daniel Gookin, a. c« 

Mr. James Sherman. 
( East, Mr. Henry Gibs, a. c. 
^West, Mr. Samuel Angier, a. i>. 
Mr. Jabez Fox, a, c. 



■tsifx Cbimly. 

Messrs. Dean, and Barnard, a-o. 
Mr; John Hale, a. a • 

f 

' Mr.' 2ietir«'-Sytiinie8, a. r«- 
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Glocester, 

Haveril, 

Ipswich, 

And village, 

Lyn, 

Manchester, 

Marblehcad, 

Newbury, 

Rowley, 
Salem, 

And village, 
Salisbury, 
Topsfield, 
Weuham, 



Dcerficid, 

Endfield, 

Hattield, 

Hadley, 

Northampton, 

vSpringfield, 

Soathtield, 

Westficld, 



Dover, 

Exeter, 

Hampton, 

Newcastle, 

Portsmouth, 



Mr. John Emerson, h. c. 

Mr. Benjamin Rolfc, r« c. 

Messrs. Hubbard and, Rogers^ h. c. 

Mr. John Wise, h. c. 

Mr. Jeremiah Shepherd, h. c. 

Mr. John Emerson, n, c. 

Mr. Samuel Cheever, h. c, 

< East, Mr. Tappin, h. c. 

/West, Mr. Samuel Belcher, h, c. 
Mr. Edward Payson, h. c. 
Mr* John Higginson, and Mr. Noyes, r. e. 
Mr. Samuel Paris, h. c. 
Mr. Caleb Gushing, h. c. 
Mr. Joseph Capen, h. c. 
Mr. Joseph Gerish, h. c. 

Hampshire County. 

Mr. John Williams, h. c. 

Mr. William Williams, h. c. 

Mr. Solomon Stoddard, h. c 

Mr. Daniel Brewer, h. c. ' 

Mr. Benjamin Ruggles, h. c. 

Mr. Edward Taylor, b. c. , 

StUhmentsr on the Fiseataqua. 

Mn. John Pike, ii. c. 
Mr. John Clarjc, h. c. 
Mr. John Cotton, h. c. 
Mr. Samuel Hoadly, h. c. 
Mr. Joshua Moody, h. c. ^ 

Province of Maine. 



Isle of Sholes, 
Kittery, 
Wells, 
York, 



Mr. Hancock, h. c. 
Colony of Connecticut. — Hartford County^ 



Hartford, 
parmiugtoD', 



Messrs. Woodbridge,andBuckingham,0.r, 
Mr. Samuel Hooker, h. c. 
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Glaatenburj, 

Haddam, 
Middle to WD| 
Simsbury, 
Waterbury, 
Wetherafield, 
Windsor, 
do. Farms. 
Windham. 



Killingworth, 

Lebanon, 

Lime, 

New-London, 

Norwich, 

Pescamsic, 

Preston, 

Say brook, 

Stonington, 



New-Haven, 

Milford, 

Brainford, 

Guilford, 

Derby, 

Wallingford, 



Fairfield, 
Fairfield village, 
Danbury 
Greenwich, 
Norwalk, 

Rye, 

Stamford, 
Stratford, 
Woodbury, 



Mr. Timothy Stevens, h. c. 
Mr. Jeremiah Hobart, b. c. 
Mr. Noadiah Russel, h. c. 
Mr. Dudley Woodbridge, h. c. 
Mr. Jeremiah Peck, h. c. 
Mr- Steven Mix, h* c. 
Mr. Samuel Mather, n., c. 
Mr. Timothy Edwards, h. c 
Mr. Samuel Whiting, h. c. 

J^evj'London County. 
Mr. Abraham Pierson, ii. c. 

Mr. Moses Noyse, h. c. 
Mr. Gurdoh Saltonstal, h. c. 
Mr. James Fitch, h. c. 
Mr. Joseph Morse, h. c. 
Mr. Samuel Tread, h. c. 
Mr. Thomas Buckingham. 
Mr. James Noyse, n. c. 

J^ew' Haven County. 

Mr. James Pierpont, h. c. 
Mr. Samuel Andrews, h. c. 
Mr. Samuel Russel, h. c. 
Mr. Thomas Ruggles, h. c. 
Mr. John James, h. c. 
Mr. Samuel Street, h. c. 

Fairfield County 

Mr. Joseph Webb, h. c. 

Mr. Charles Chauncey, h. c. 

Mr. Seth Shove, h. g. 

Mr Joseph Morgan. 

Mr. Stephen Buckingham, h. c. 

Mr. Bowers, h. c. 

Mr. John Davenport, h. c. 

Mr. Israel Chauncey, h. c 

Mr. Zechariah Walker, h. c. 



Here is a list of one hundred and twenty towns, which 
have been planted in t^^ee of the Colonies of New-Eng-» 
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land, excloaiTe of the settleroeDte of Rhode-Island, in the 
space of fiftjT-six years; eacb towii'is- supplied with a min- 
bter of the gospel, regularly settled, and supported ; (witk 
but few exceptions,) and all those which are marked h. c. 
were educated at Harvard College. ^ By this list may be 
$em the jp»pid growth ofNew^EnglMid $ tfaei ftpid'^ipwth 
of Harvard College^ and the strict attentiDn' they Jiai^et 
paid to a Degqlari and teamed mioiatigr^ . Here' ws^ 4be^ 
foundation of all their strength, lheii*..hQpea» .44)4,^911: 
wishes : for this they fled from the land of their father^ 
took up their abode in the wilds of New-fjnglaud) and be^i 
came the pilgrims of the west ; for this, the sons of those* 
sires, with undaunted bravery, repelled the murderoua sav^ 
ages, through the successive bloody, cruel, eiUerminatiog 
savage wars, and by the means of this, God, in his prufi^j 
dence, enabled them to triumph over all their en^mi^s^ 
^d plant his little church in his modem Canaan* . For Ai%.| 
the sons of those sires, have continued to pjanttbo church > 
ifi the wilderness, under the guidance of a lean^,:aAiik 
gpdly ministry, and by this, God has enabled them to to-\? 
umph over all their enemies to tliis day. . . 

■ » > ii 
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THE:DNIT£D SHATES; lOS 
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.. . ... CHAPTER XVIIL 

' . ' * « 5 

HISTORY OP THE PILGRIMS, CONTINUKD COLONY OP NEW-, 

HAMPSHIRE* 

We . pursaed the hietory of the reigns of James 1. And 
Oharies I. of Ei^iand, because they were fnritfarl hi tlto^e 
closes which promoted the settlement of New-England* 
We have passed ov^r the history of the commo»#ealtb'in 
S/ogland, because it 'opened a field at home, for the enjoys 
ment'of the same civil and religious rights, which fbe pil^ 
^ms had been compelled to seek in the wilds of New> 
England. ' v i 

«i At the'r^toratron of the monarchy in England, ande# 
Charlds IL 1B60, a new field was opened, in which the cole* 
nies became again entangled with the mother countiy/ The 
lieehtiousne^s of liberty, had placed a* despot at Vbh head 
at the govemm^t, not as a king ; but as Lord High Pro* 
t4Gt«>r,'^9Hfh powers more despotic, than the crown had 
witnessed since the days of Henry VIII. Under this des-» 
potic commonwealth, the commerce, agriculture,' and tnan'*' 
ofactures of England, flourished ; and the solemn league 
and covenant, continued to triumph over Episcopacy ; but 
the nation could not long be content, with this state o^ 
things. Monarchy had been their government, from their 
first origin, and notwithstanding all they had sufiered in 
their civil wars, as well as their revolutions, and sharp 
jcontests between privilege and prerogative, they shewed 
their readiness to hug their chains again, in the easy res-, 
toration of the monarchy, under Charles II. This opened 
the door for the triumph of Episcopacy, as well as Popery, 
over the solemn league and covenant, by an act of Parlia- 
ment, which restored the House of Lords, with all the 
spiritual powers of the Bishops, and the famous act of uni- 
formity^ which required episcopal ordination ; assent te 
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every thing co retained in the common prayer book ; an 
oath of canonical obedience ; abjtiration of the selem^ 
league and covenant, &c« 

This act rekindled the old fire of persecution ; the Pres- 
byterians generally refused to conform, and more than 
2000 of the first ministers in the nation, abandoned their 
livings in one day. The same spirit extended into Scot- 
land, and the same efforts were made to restore Epi&copa* 
cy ; but the spirit of opposition was much greater than in 
England. The Scots remonstrated against the measures 
of government, and besought the king to establish the Pres- 
byterian kirk in Scotland •, to which Charles replied — " That 
it was not a religion for a gentleman, and that be could 
not asjrec to its further continuance in Scotland.'' 

Tills field of persecution, again increased the causes 
that promoted the settlement of New-England, the licco? 
tiousncss of the king and court, opened the way for a gea-t 
era! corruption of manners and morals : these became the 
basis of a general toleration in religion, and this the medium 
of restoring the ancient Hierarchy, with all their power, and 
persecution ; and this persecution was overruled for good,) 
in promoting the settlement of New-England. 

The efforts of Mason and Gorges, to divide New-Eng- 
land into lordships, and the patents they obtained for this 
purpose, under Charles 1. have been noticed ; togetbei* 
with the death of Mason and Gorges, which defeated the 
plan ; but the heirs of Mason, continued to urge their claims, 
through the period of the commonwealth in England, and 
renewed them again at the accession of Charles II. Charles, 
knew the character of the colonies, as well as his own inter- 
est, and wisely concluded, that the claims, as well as the plans 
of Mason and Gorges, would be incompatible with both. He 
therefore caused them to be suppressed, and opened the 
way for the organization of the colony of New-Hampshire, 
1670, 
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* In the month of September, 1679, the king caused the 
following commission to be issued, under the great seal of 
the realm, for the govenment of New Hampshire. 

After inhibiting and restraining the jurisdiction exercised 
l)y Massachusetss over the towns of Portsmouth, Dover, 
Exeter, and Hampton, and all other lands extending from 
three miles north of the Merimack, and of any, and every 
part thereof, to the Province of Maine ; " this commission ap- 
points John Cutts, Esq. president, for one year, and until 
another shall be appointed by the same authority ; also 
Richard Martyn, William Vaugham, and Thomas Daniel 
of Portsmouth ; John Oilman of Exeter, Christopher Hus- 
sey of Hampton, and Richard Waldon of Dover, Esqrs. to 
be of the council, who were authorised to choose three 
others, well qualified, out of the province, to be added to 
them. The president to appoint a deputy to preside in 
his absence, and the president or his deputy, with five 
Councillors to form a quorum. They were to meet at 
Portsmouth in twenty days after the arrival of the commis- 
sion, and publish it. They were constituted a court of re- 
cord for the administration of justice, according to the 
laws of England, so far as circumstances would permit ; re* 
serving a right of appeal to the king in council, for actions of 
fifty pound value. They were to appoint military officers, 
and take all needful measures of defence against the com- 
mon enemy. Liberty of conscience was allowed to all 
Protestants, those of the church of England to be partic- 
larly encouraged. For the support of government, they 
were to continue the present taxes, till an assembly could 
be called ; to which end they were within three months to 
issue writs, under the province seal, for calling an assembly, 
to whom the president should recommend the passing such 
laws as should establish their allegiance, good order, and 
defence ; and the raising taxes in such manner, and pro* 
portion as they should see fit. All laws to be approved 
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by the president and council, and (hen* to 'remaTn in ibrft 
until thek ing^s pleasure could be kliown ;Tdr Vhidipurpcjaie 
'they should be sent to' England bj the first* sMps. In case 
'of the president's death, his deputyio succeedhftn, aWd^ 
on the death of a counsellor, the remainder to eWct ail- 
other, and send over his name, with the tiaities of iwo oti- 
er meet persons, that the king' might appofnf one of thte 
three. The king engaged for himself, andhrs successors, 
to continue the privilege of an assembly, in the same'tean- 
*ner and form, unless by inconvenience arising tberefroiA, 
he. or his heirs should see cause *to after the «amc;'* • ■• 
1 have given this'charter at large, to shew how well tifc 
king understood the character of 'the "people, with '•'irtioai 
^ he was treating, both in granting uniimitted freodoM, affd 
yet reserving to himself a sovereigh contrdiih* On 'tl^ 
16th of March, I6B0, the first legislative asseMMyiWts coto- 
vened, according to the commission, orclfertc^/ Thof 
proceeded to declare the Colonyof New-nampAiie,'fMfe 
and independent of Massachusetts, attd 4x>'eiijLctrwtte mmi 
salutary laws, conformable to the la#s of Enghtidvaxll 
upon the same plan 'of Massachusetts;* 3ind>the'othei^ c&l- 
onies of New-England. » • ■ ' • , . > 

The peace of this government was 6f^sboit dttralidif ; 
Mason came over, and demanded a seM Ih 4iie etiimcil, 
which was granted ;'but he soon returft^d to^Bbgbbd'Jb 
disgust; and made a partial surrenderydf his diCiitts, td the 
crown, and mortgaged the remainder 'to 'BdiftdM C#n- 
. field, Esq. who was appointed lieuteriant-govetnorafid com- 
mander in chief of New-Hampshire, and ^6oti repaii^'U 
bis government, 1 682. "By the commiftion issued 'to GUtti- 
field it appears, ''that he was impoweredto ciill,'adjoiiTfi,p^ 
.. rogue, and dissolve general courts, tdbave'afaega'tiVeV^e 
. in all acts of government^ to suspend any eounsellM' ^His 
will, (which barred bis future eleciioii,') ib appoint ft iftef- 
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*ty governor, judges, justices, and other officers, and to exe- 
cute the powers of vice admiral. Here commenced a new or* 
der of things : Cranfield arrived, disclosed his cpmmission, 
and commenced a system of tjranny, and persecution. A 
new assembly was called, and many new laws enacted, 
and a douceur of 250/. voted to the governor, which soft- 
ened for a time, the rigors of bis administration. The as* 
sembly was adjourned. 

At an early day after the meeting of the next assem* 
bly, January 1683, a new collision sprang up between 
the governor, and the assembly, which produced so much 
warmth, that the governor dissolved the assembly. This 
struck a fatal blow to the peace of New-Hampshire. 
These sons of liberty could not brook such arbitrary 
power, especially, when aimed at the vital priciples of 
their existence, as a body politic ; they raised a hue and 
cry against the measure, with the sound of trumpet, and 
proclaimed '^ Liberty and Reform.'*^ This outrage was so 
notorious, that it became necessary for the civil magis- 
trate, to unite with the governor to suppress it, by the arm 
of the law ; and one Gour, who was a principal, was 
convicted of high treason, and sentenced to death : this 
sentence was remitted, and he was sent to England, and 
imprisoned in the Tower ihree years, and afterwards re- 
leased, and was restored to his country and estate. 

These scenes opened the way for new troubles. Ma* 
ton* again appeared, and set up his claim, and demand- 
ed that all lands, and estates, should be held of him by 
lease, upon an ^annual rent ; and the governor favoured 
the claim. The people resisted, prosecutions commenc- 
ed, and judgments were rendered in favour of Mason ; but 
he could not obtain any consideration : al| was anxiety, 
and alarm, and the people petitioned the king. The 
governor called an assembly for the purpose of quieting- 

* Son and heir to the original grantee. 

Vol. I. 23 
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the people, and to raise money : they were not cordial to 
his views, and he dissolved them. He next commenced 
ft religious persecution, upon the statutes of non-conform- 
ity in England, which had driven our fathers from their 
countr}^ their fires, and their altars, to take refuge in the 
wilds of New-England ; and actually obtained judgment 
against the Rev. Joshua Moody, minister of Portsmouth 
one of the worthies of New-England, and committed 
him to prison for the term of six months, without bail. At 
the expiration of the time, Mr. Moody was released ; and 
upon a call to settle in Boston, he accepted, and thua 
eluded his enemies. Here he was invited to the presi* 
dency of the college at Cambridge, but declined the of- 
fer, and remained with his people in Boston, (often vis- 
iting and preaching at private meetings, with his churcb 
at Portsmouth,) until 1692, when the Indian wars recom- 
menced; he then found his enemies were removed, and a 
way was open for him to return to his people at Ports- 
mouth, which he readily embraced ; and there spent the 
remnant of his days in peace. 

In the spring of 1684, the Baron De Castine, who re- 
sided at Penobscot, and had married the daughter of the 
sachem of that tribe, excited the savages to hostilitiei 
•gainst the English. To meet the exigencies of this war, 
the governor levied taxes, with the advice of his council, 
without calling an assembly, and issued warrants for their' 
collection. This again inflamed the popular resentment, 
and associations were soon formed for resistance, and 
mutual support. They next proceeded to resist the sher- 
iff at Exeter, in an attempt to distrain, for the collection of 
the tax. Men, women, and children, engaged with clubs, 
spits, and scalding water, and repelled the attempt. AC 
Hampton they resisted again, beat off the sheriff^ took 
away his sword, seated him upon his horse, with his feet tied 
tinder the horse's belly, and a rope round his neck, and 
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conveyed him out of the province. The magistrates at* 
tempted to commit some of the rioters ; but thej were res- 
cued on their way to prison. The governor then order- 
ed out a troop of horse ; hot not a man appeared ; the 
governor desisted, and the people, by their agent in Eng- 
land, exhibitted a complaint against him to the king, stating 
bis tyranical usurpations, and their grievances. This was 
referred to the board of trade, and was soon followed with 
a new, and more extensive complaint. These complaints 
were duly noticed, and tried in England, and the govern- 
or was recalled, and sent out to Barbadoes ; and Barefoot, 
the deputy governor^ succeeded to the chair ; where he 
Continued until removed by Dudley, as President of New- 
England.* 

* I have given a more particular sketch of the charac- 
ters, who first opened the government of New- Hampshire, 
for two important reasons ; first, to shew the similarity in 
the spirit of the people ; and next to shew the difierentte in 
the genius of the governments. If such riots and feuds, 
could so easily be produced from the usurpation of one ty- 
ranical governor, what would have been the fate of New- 
England, had Mason and Gorges succeeded in dividing it 
up into Lordships ? What would have been the fate of 
the church in the wilderness, and where would have been 
these boasted civil, religious, and literary privileges, 
which we so richly enjoy ? Let us eye the hand of God 
in these events, and give him all the glory. Let us at 
the same time see to it, that we, by our virtues, add a 
lustre to the names of such renowned ancestors, and by 
preserving those liberties, which they so dearly purchas* 
ed, shew ourselves worthy of our immortal sires. 

At this time, 1685, a general peace took place between 
the colony of New-Hampshire, and the eastern Indians, 

^Barefoot and Mason, were held in inch contempt by the people^ that thej 
met with personal abuse, and some times were treated with ereat sever- 
ity and Wolence. Mason was thrown into a large fire, and Barefoot, in 
attempting to rescue him; had his ribs broken and his teeth knocked out. 
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and Mftson fanned out his claims to other adventurers, 
which served to perpetuate a nominal possession, and 
departed for England, April, 1686. This opened the 
way for a new order of thii^s. 
' This spirit of liberty, which prevailed throughout the 
colonies, gave great offence to the king, and he deter* 
mined to check and controul it ; accordingly be appoint- 
ed Sir Edmond Randolph, as the speciail agent of the 
crown, to remove the charters from all the colonies, by 
writs of Quo Warranto and Scire FacioB ; and appointed Jo- 
seph Dudley, Esq. as president, and Sir William Stoughton 
deputy president — Simon Bradstreet, Robert Mason, John 
Fitz Winthrop, John Pynchon, Peter Bulkley, Edward 
Randolph, Wait Winthrop, Richard Warton, John Usher, 
Nathaniel Saltonstall, Bartholomew Gidney, Jonathan 
Tyng, Dudley Bradstreet, John Hynckes, and Edward 
Tyng, connselioi^. This government embraced the col- 
onies of Massachusetts, New- Hampshire^ Maine, and Rhode- 
Island* This form of government commenced May 1&86, 
to the utter exclusion of those legislative assemblies so of- 
fensive to the governors of the crown. From this council 
of the country, were selected judges of the county courts, 
with right of appeal to the superior courts, to be holden 
at Boston, and from thence, to the crown. Justice courts, 
and probate courts, were organized under this new gov* 
ernmetit, and a complete new order of things, appeared 
in the government of New- England. 

To strengthen the dominion of the crown, yet further^ 
Sir Edmond Andross, late governor of New- York, was ap- 
pointed captain general and governor in chief, over the 
Colonies of New-England, including Plymouth. To this 
government was attached a council, five of whom, with the 
g<^ernor, made a quorum, with powers almost unlimited. 
To this government the colony of New- York was annexed, 
in 1687. 

This new order of things in New-England, arose out of 
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the change which had taken place in England. Charles 
II. had died in 16869 and James IL a bloody Papi&t, was 
now upon the throne, and England was groaning under his 
despotic sway, as well as the colonies* Whilst James II. 
was attempting to restore Poperj in England, Andross was 
oppressing the colonies, with almost every exertion of des- 
potic sway ; and when the people of England expelled 
James, from the throne, and conferred it upon William and 
Mary, the colonies rose in arms, seized and imprisoned 
Andross, and sent him home to meet his trial. 

The colonies were again thrown into an unsettled state ; 
their charters were gone; their governments were gone ; 
and now their general government was at an end. Massa- 
chusetts resumed her former government, and at the re- 
quest of New-Hampshire, admitted her again under their 
protection ; but Mason's claim 'opened a new field of con- 
troversy in New*Hampshire. The heirs of Mason, sold 
their claims to the New-Hampshire grant, for seven hun< 
dred and fifty pounds, free from entail, to Samuel Allen, 
merchant, of London ; and he obtained a commission for 
the government of New-Hampshire, with the appointment 
of John Usher, his son-in-law, as deputy-governor, with 
foil powers in Allen's absence. This commission had abo 
annexed to it, twelve counsellors, who acted under the 
crown, independent of the legislative assemblies. 

In 1692, Usher took possession of his government, in the. 
midst of a most extensive and distressing ludis^n war, which 
filled that country with distress, and drenched it in blood. 
To enumerate the particular adventures of this long and 
distressing war, would swell this work beyond my design ; 
nothing like it had appeared in New-England, excepting 
Philip's wars, which have been noticed ; a general sketch 
of the more prominent events, will be sufficient. The In* 
dians in Canada and Novascotia were extensively engag- 
ed in it, and like the war of Philip, it was a desperate war 
of extermination. 
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CHAPTER. XIX. 

eENERAL wIr IN NEW-HAMPSHIRE AND MAINE, KNOWN BT 
THE NAME OF KINO WILLIAM^S WAR, — NBW-HAMPSBIRI! 
CONTINUED. 

The revolution in England, of 1688, drove James IL 
from his throne, threw him into the arms of Lewis XIV. 
king of France, and brought William, Prince of Orange^ 
with Mary his wife, to the throne of England, and at the 
same time involved the nation in a war with France. 

The passions which kindled this war extended to New- 
England, and through the instrumentality of the Baron De 
Castine, (who resided at Penobscot,) and the governor of 
Canada, the Indians were induced to take up the hatchet^ 
and commence hostilities. The Baron had received some 
pointed injury from Sir William Andross, during his admin- 
istration, and the Indians upon the River Cocheco,* had 
been seized by a Major Waldron, and about 400 of them 
sent abroad, and sold as slaves, about the year 1676. Part 
of these Indians had now returned, and were thirsting for 
revenge. These facts, added to the national war, opened 
the way for immediate hostilities. 

In the town of Dover, on the Cocheco, were five gar- 
risoned houses, for the protection of the inhabitants, one 
of which was Major Waldron^s. This settlement first felt 
the vengeance of savage war. A large body of Indiana 
entered the village, at dawn of day, and surprised three 
of the garrisons, and put them to the sword* When they 
entered Major Waldrou^s house, he awoke at the alarm^ 
^ized bis sword and drove them from his apartments ; but 
in attempting to return for his gun, an Indian knocked him 
down ; they then seized him, and bore him into an outef 
apartment ; here they seated him upon a long table, in biB^ 

* A branch of the PiKataqaa. 
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elbow-chair, and presenting themsslves before him, ex- 
cbimed, ^* Who judge Indians now ?'' They then menaced 
him with their knives, and^ cutting him across the breast 
and body, exclaimed, " I cross out my account." They 
next cut off his nose and ears, and cramed them into his 
mouth ; and when he grew faint, they tumbled him down on- 
to the point of his own sword, which closed this horid scene* 
Such were the passions that kindled this war, and raged 
through the whole period. Twenty-three persons were 
butchered in this massacre, twenty-nine carried into cap- 
tivity, five or six houses with the mills, were burnt ; and 
the whole scene closed before the other parts of the town 
could come to their relief, and the savages had fled with 
their prisoners and booty, which were carried through the 
wilderness, to Canada. 

This massacre spread general alarm, and vigorous 
measures were pursued, to prosecute the war. Troops 
were immediately forwarded to their relief, from Massa-' 
chusetts and Plymouth, who repelled the Indians, and 
settled garrisons on their eastern borders. .Before these 
troops arrived, the Indians surprised a village, on Oyster. 
River, (a little below Cocheco) killed 1 8 men at work, 
seized a block-house, murdered some children, and car- 
ried the women into captivity. 

Winter set in, and was expected to give some relief; 
but it opened a new scene, and gave a general scope to the 
war^ Count de Frontenac, governor of Canada, entered 
with spirit into the war. He let loose those hellhounds of 
the forest, frodi the wilds of Canada, in three divisions ; 
accompanied with French Canadians, to spread carnage, 
and desolation, throughout the English settlements, on heir 
frontier; 1690. Schenectada, (a Dutch settlement on the 
Mohawk) fell the first victim, to the party who marched 
from Montreal. This spread a general alanp. The next 
party proceeded from Trois Rivers, and surprised a set^ 
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tlcment at Salmon Falls, where after a sharp action, thej 
killed and took about 80 men, women and children ; plun- 
dered and destroyed the village, and the cattle, and fled^ 
They were soon pursued by about 140 men, and overtaken 
and dispersed, aflter a sharp action. On their return, they 
fell in with the third party, who marched from Quebec 
united their forces, and in May, they surprised and destroy- 
ed the settlement at Casco ; and the eastern settlers aban- 
doned their villages and fled to Wells. The savages 
overran the country, killing, burning, and destroying, all in 
their way. They had learnt by the discipline of the 
French, to face the English in the open field, and actually 
fought some severe actions. 

Ahrmed at this daring enterprise, the English deter- 
mined to destroy the power of the French in Canada, at 
a blow : they accordingly fitted out a fleet and armament 
against Quebec, under the command of Sir William Phipff ; 
but the season was too far advanced before Sir William 
arrived before Quebec, and the expedition failed. The ex- 
pences of this expedition, caused the first emission of pa- 
lmer money in New-England. Alarmed at the energies of 
the English, the Indians practised a new stratagem : they 
voluntarily came in, and proffered a truce, which was ac- 
cepted, and the terms of peace were agreed upon, and 
hostages left on their part, to guarantee their fidelity* 
This truce continued until the J une following ; when, in 
the midst of security, the Indians attacked the fort at Wells, 
which had become the assylum of the east; but were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. They next attacked Exeter, 
but with the destruction of only two men ; they then fell 
upon Sandy Beach, where they killed and destroyed 22 
persons, 1691. In January, 1692, they surprised and de- 
stroyed York, which closed the scene for the winter, gen- 
erally ; but in May following, they again fell upon the 
fortress at Wells, and were again repulsed with great loss : 
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^if, add^d to the vi^laoce and exertions^ of Sir William 
Pbips, Governor of Massachusetts, kept the Indians quiet. 
This state of quiet, which continued through the years 
2692^nd 3, became again a snare to the English, by lulling 
tj[)em into a state of security* In the midst of this false secu- 
rity, the Sieur Villieu, the brave defender of Quebec, against 
the expedition under Sir William Phips, being now remov- 
ed to the command of the station at Penobscot, assembled a 
force of about^50 Indians, attended by a French priest, and 
made a descent upon the village of Dover, upon Oyster Riv- 
er, where he took and destroyed five gaf rison-houses out of 
twelve : the others were defended with firmness. In this 
enterprise, about 100 persons were killed and taken, and' 
about 20 houses were destroyed, and the Indians made 
their escape with their booty, 1694. The next year, two 
men again were killed at Exeter, and in 1696, a small vil- 
lage at Sandy Beach was surprised and burnt ; 1 4 persons 
were killed, and four were taken and carried off. A strong 
party pursued, and recovered the prisoners and plunder, 
but the savages made their escape. They next surprised 
the citizens of Dover, on the sabbath, as they return- 
ed from meeting ; 3 were killed and 3 wounded, and 3 4 
were taken and carried to Penobscot, from whence they 

■ 

were soon returned. In 1697, they attempted to surprise 
the town of Exeter, but were providentially discovered, 
and fled. In' their retreat, they took vengeance on a 
Major Frost at Kittery, who bad been concerned in the 
capture of the 400 Indians, at Cocheco, which were sold 
in Europe. 

These scenes of distress were but the preludes of what 
^kre to follow, had the whole plan succeeded. This plan, 
concerted in France, had for its object, the destmCtioii 
of New-England, by the assistance of a fleet and arma- 
ment from France, to co-operate with the forces of Cana- • 
daj and lay waste the whole country. The plan was a 

Von. r. . ' • ®i,' • ■ " ^■. . . ., 
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hM oiie; bKt tlUtt God, WftobftA planted hifi.^^lnurfih in i.thf 
wiidernesSj herd preserved her through aidfeiiogB^.to^nieel 
and repel the attempt. The fleet remained at Neirfojimdr 
land until winter, and then retomed to- FraiiueC' TJti« 
straggling parties of Indians, • conmiitted some ^^predir 
tions ; but nothing of impoftaticei and tbt^ oast aQt^oo, 
1698, the war was closed, by tibe peace of RyswicJi, ip 
Europe, and by the treaty ofi CasCo, in N»w*£nglaiid«. 

The events of an Indian war can be.relatedi b)it th^ 
bf^rrors of* an Indian war, can .nereir b<e disclosed by jthe 
pen. The distresses of oar fathers are lost in reality, and 
even th^ir remembmnce is ahnost swallowed .0^, in.tbos^ 
rich enj<^ments they provided for tbeir descendants. . 

Through all these scenes of alaim and i^tnss;,. .ti^ 
Colony of New-Hampshire was crossed, vered, an<|.per« 
plexed with proprietary governors, apppinted by .t^ 
crown, under Mason's, or rather AHi^n's claims.^. first, by 
Usher, as has been noticed, from 1682, to the year 1695. ; 
then by William Partridge; next by Allen himself: and 
in 1699, the Earl ofBeUomont arrived, agreeable to his 
appointment, and entered upon the goyarnment, of tl)e 
province, and WilKam Partridge acted as li^oiteaan^ gqy- 
emor. This change in the government, quieted the feuds 
which had perpleled the colony, and gave repose to the 
feelings of the people. 

The Earl of Bellomont, was a man of distingnisbed 
rank'^and character, highly qualified for his station, and de- 
voted to the be?t interest of the colony. He fonnd the 
colony poor, and in debt, by the losses and expences of 
the war; and their coast, as well as frontier, opened to 
the ravages of an enemy. These he attempted to reme- 
dy, as well as to settle a correspondence, of mutual aid 
and support, throughout New-England, together with 
New-York ; but these views were interrupted, by a re- 
newal of Aflen^s claims, which he attempted to prosecute 
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in tbeif^ courts of law, 1 700. : IkrB, ^aia, i he ( was^ i^m% 
for >the people -had cut out of tberecprds,. eyery le^f^tb^^ 
l^gard€d his claims, and left him destitute- of. record les* 

timony,'aiid- he failed in. every 'triaL He next petiticyu^ 

• 

the king, who gtvnted hiaa an appeal; bat the court re- 
fused to admit the appeal^ and in Ifae midst of ihis co% 
troversy, the fiarl of BeUo>mokit died^ and the goyernment 
devolved upon Lieut. Gov« Patndge, and thexontroirersy 
continued until it was finally bionght before the. king, un- 
der the agency of Usher. Pending this process, King 
'William died, and was succeeded by Queen Atin ; who 
appointed Joseph Dudley, Esq. governor, and gave au- 
dience in the appeal, 1701 : but Usher failed for want of 
"proof, with pennisaioii to begin dt novo. Usher next pe- 
'titioned the queen, for permission to possess and enjoy all 
waste-lands in the province, and to be appointed iif^uteoa^it 
governor. These were both sharply contested, for they 
were both highly obnoxious to the people; but Usher 
'prevailed, and Allen obtained all uninolosed, and unoc- 
cupied lands, as wastelands; and Usher obtained a com- 
mission as lieutenant governor. This stroke was more 
severe to this province, than an Indian war, and gave 
greater excitement to the public feeling. This controvert 
•sy occupied the years 1 701 , 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, up to 1 7 1 5, when 
Allen's death closed the controversy. Such were the 
'perplexities and vexations of this colony, arising out of 
^ese proprietary claims. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BISTORT OF THE PILGRIMS CONTINUED. 

I 

When the great religiouB (qootrovefsy, whidi had beee 
dreuching with biood the [Uains of Germany, uad«r^tlie 
gtaiidard of the coufessioi) of Aii^burgv (which produced * 
the ieague of Aiig^bujrg,) h^d been closed by the peaee 
of Rjswick, 1697, then a cessation of hostilities follow^ 
in rsew-Eijglai.d, until the general war in Europe ^ecod^ 
meuced, in 170K This war opened anew, the intrigaes 
of the French, and in 1703, the depredations of savage 
war reconomenced in New-EIngland, and the French, m 
panada and Novascotia, bepame more openly parties' ili 
the war« Then a fact was clis^lo&^d, that was wdli un- 
derstood before \ that Monsieur Frontenac, governor of 
Canada, had furnished the savages with arms, ammonitioB, 
and other supplies for the war, and actually .held mf^ny 
thousands, in the service and pay of Frai^ce. That the 
Roman Catholic priests in the dominions of France, botb 
in Canada and Novascotia, excited the savages to war wi^ 
the English, with this story — '' That • Jesus Christ wa« 
born of a French woman ; that he was murdered by the 
English *, therefore all his friends ought to kill the Eng- 
lish." 

The French in Novascotia, (or Le Acadia) attempt 
ed to extend their limits and settlements to the Ken- 
ebec River, by order of Lewis XIV. King of France, - 
and excluded, or attetnpted.to exclude.thc. English from 
their tishery. 'this gave alarm, and Governor Dudley at- 
tempted to provide for the defence of the colony ; but tbf 
people were poor, and he found it difficult, to raise monej&'9 
the most he could do, was to assemble the principal tribes 
of Indians, and renew the treaty of Casco, which was done 
with all apparent .possible sijtcerity ; but here again w^ 
stratagem, for in a few days after the treaty they were 
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joined by a strong party from Canada, and began their 
depredations, by a ^^ general attack upon all the settle- 
ments from Casco to Wells, and killed, and took 1 30 peo- 
pie, burning and detroying all before them, 1703.'' These 
ravages extended from Deerfietd, on the Connecticut River 
to Casco, on the east, and the whole country was in one 
general alarm ; the women and children tox>k shelter in 
the garrisons, and the men went armed to their labours ; 
these ravages continued with various success, until winter 
closed the scene* 

' With the opening of spring, 1704, hostilities were re« 

mewed, and continued tlirough the summer, with various 

success. 'Hiese depredations continued through the years 

1705, 6, and 7, when an expedition was planned against 

-Port Royal, in Novascotia, where it arrived in May, 1707; 

*but the expedition failed, and returned in disgrace. This 

tgave encouragement to the enemy, and they renewed their 

depredations. Governor Dudley ordered the army to re- 

imbark and return to Port Royal, where they arrived early 

in August, but effected nothing more than to dislodge a 

party of Indians, who had ambushed their landing. This 

expedition also failed, and returned in disgrace, but the 

enemy took advantage of the absence of the troops, and 

scoured the country with renewed boldness, and all was 

confusion and distress. In the midst of this distress, a 

party of Mohawks came down upon Oyster River,|and 

cut off a party of labourers, killed eight, and mortally 

wounded the ninth, and made their escape. In the spring 

•of 1708, a large party from Canada, fell upon Haverhill ; 

but they were repulsed, and dispersed. In 1709, the same 

ravages continued upon Oyster River, and Exeter ; five 

were taken, and one was killed. 

The losses in this war, were severe upon this handful of 
people; but the constant anxiety, arising from constant, 
"kuA distressing alarms ; the dangers, aind difficulties of till* 
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ing the ground, to procure the necessary support, together 
with harra^si^g watchfulness^ and military duty, were, taken 
together, much more severe. They saw no possibility of 
rehef from this murderous state of war, but the reduction 
of Canada, as the source of all Mieir troubles. To effect 
this, they, by their agents^ entered into an agreement with 
the English ministry, to co-operate with a fleet and arma- 
ment from England, for this purpose. To effect this, they 
surmounted the most distressing pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and raised troops, and transports, and embarked for 
the expedition ; but the fleet and armament from England, 
failed, which defeated the enterprise. 

In 1710, they, by their agents, obtained an armament 
from England, against Port Royal, which came out in July, 
and joined the Provincials at Boston, and in September, 
^e expedition sailed against Port Royal, and the town was 
taken on the 5th of October, 1710. 

In 1 7 1 1 , a fleet and armament from England was sent ou^ 
to New-England, to co-operate with the Provincials, against 
Quebec. The whole armament sailed from Boston, in 
July, and Governor Dudley ordered a monthly fast to be 
observed throughout the whole expedition, to implore the 
assistance and support of Almighty God, against their en- 
emies. This force was considered as adequate to the re- 
duction of Quebec, as the force the last year had been for 
the reduction of Port Royal, but it failed ; the transports 
were wrecked, in a fog, in the River St. Lawrence, on 
the night of the 23d of August ; about 1000 of the English 
froops were lost; the whole of the remainder of the fleet, 
put back to the Island of Cape Breton, and from thence the 
English fleet returned to England, and the Provincials to 
their own homes. 

In 1712, the enemy renewed their ravages, with in- 
creased boldness : but the vigilance of the English pre- 
vented all serious depredations, until the arrival of the 
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aevs of peace in Europe, on the 29th of October ^* this 
layed the storm, and the savages laid down the hatchet; 
and renewed the treaty at Casco, July 11th, 1713* Tn 
the summer of 1714, a general exchange of prisoners was 
made at. Quebec, and New-England was again at peace. 

In 1715, Qneen Ann died, and was succeeded bj George 
L The harmony that subsisted between the crown and 
New-England, during the reign of Queen Ann, is above all 
comment ; and the harmony between Governor Dudley, 
and the Colony of New-Hampshire, gave new spirit and 
energies to this people. 

Upon the accession of George I. General Stanhope was 
appointed to succeed Governor Dudley, in the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts and New-Hampshire, and George 
Vaaghan, Esq. Lieut. Governor of New-Hampshire. I 
have continued the history of New-Hampshire ; uninter* 
rupted, down to the close of Queen Ann's war, in order to 
|hew the effects the wars in Europe, produced in New- 
England, as well as to shew the effects which a contested 
proprietary claim have pro'duced in weakening the energies 
of that devoted people. 

* The peace #r U(re«HI. 
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CHAPTER XXr. 

BISTORT Cr THE PILGRIMS, CONTINUED. — OOLOITY OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. ^-- 

I • 

The character and adventures of the first settlers of ■ 
Massachusetts, the charters obtained under Charies L the 
spirit and geoius of their government, together with the 
characters of tl^e first governors and distinguished worthies , 
who settled this colony, have been noticed. The loss of 
their charter in the reign of Charles 11. 1684, has also been 
noticed, together with the union of the governments of. 
Massachusetts and I*few-Hampshirc, under the governors 
sent out from the crown. 

The history of Massachusetts under the new charter, 
granted by William and Mary, commenced a new era in . 
the history of Massachusetts. This new charter, embra- 
ced all the limits of the old, together with the colony of 
Plymouth, the Province of Maine, and of Novascotia, ex- 
tending as far north as the river St. Lawrence, and to the 
SoutB Sea on the west — also Elizabeth Islands, Nan^ucket^ 
and Martha's Vineyard, excepting New-Hampshire and 
New-York. 

The wars which had ravaged and wasted, and continued . 
to waste this devoted country on the east, before and since 
the new charter,' down to the year 1715, have also been 
noticed under the History of New-Hampshire. Sir Wil-. 
liam Phips arrived at Boston, with the new charter. May * 
14th, 1692, and was received with great respect, and ap- 
plause. At an early day, he published the charter, togeth- 
er with his tommission, and that of the lieutenant-governor, 
and they entered upon the duties of their offices in due . 
form. The governor issued writs for the election of a new 
general assembly, and they were convened on the 8th of 
June, but the council were named in the ch^rter^ and ' 
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were to continue until May, )6d3** This general court 
passed an act, confirming all the laws of Massachusetts and 
Plymouth, under the old charters, until November following* 
This council w^^re mostly decendants of the first worthies 
of Massachusetts, and Plymouth Colonies, whose names 
they bear, and were generally of the old councils, in those 
colonies. 

The most important subject, that interested the public at- 
tention at this time, was the confusion of witchcraft, that 
distracted the town of Salem. For the honor of New- Eng- 
land, it is strongly to be desired^ that a subject so disgrace- 
ful in itself, might have been forever buried in oblivion ; 
but since it has become a subject of public notoriety, both 
froni tradition, as well as historical record, the whole of this 
contemptible transaction, may be seen in Hutchinson's His- 
tory of Massachusetts- Bay. 

During the administration of Sir William Phips, the In- 
dian war, known by the nameof King William's war, raged 
in New-England, and Sir William attempted the reduction 
of Canada, by an expedition to Quebec, as was noticed 
under New-Hampshire, but failed ; and Sir William on his 
return to Boston, fell into a controversy with the captain 
of an English frigate, which occasioned him a voyage to 
England, in his own defence, where he died, February f 8th, 
1695, and was succeeded the next year by Lord Bello- 
mont, who was also appointed governor of New-York and 
New -Hampshire. The prime object of appointing so dis- 
tinguished a personage, was the suppression of that piracy 
and buccaneering, which infested the seas, at this time, 

* The council appointed bj the charter, were a? follows ; yiz. Siznoo 
Bradstreet, John Richards, Nathaniel SaltonstaU^ Wait Winthrop, John 
Philips, James Ruisell, Samuel Sewall, Samuel Appleton. Bartholomew 
Giduey, John Hawthorn, £lisha nutchioson. Robert Pike, Jonathan Car- 
win, John'Joyliffe, Adam Winthrop, Richard Middlecot, John Forster, Pe- 
ter Saijeant, Joseph Ljrnd, Samuel Hayman, Stephen Mason, Thomas 
Hinckley, William Bradford, John Walley, Barnabas Lothrop, Job 01- 
cott, Samuel Daniel, and Sylvanus Darvis. 

Vol. L 25 
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and the American coast ; as well as to unite the strength 
and confidence of the New-England Colonies, with the 
Colony of New-York, in the person of their governor, 
and thus enable them to repel the ravages of their neigh- 
bours, the French and Indians* 

The peace of Ryswick hushed the storm of war in Eu- 
rope, December 1697; but the Indian ravages continued 
into the winter of 1698. By this treaty of Ryswick, it 
was understood, that all the country west of the River St. 
Croix, was ceded to the English ; but the French set up 
a claim to the fisheries upon the coast, hitherto uncontem- 
plated, and entered into a naval arrangement to enforce 
this claim. The governor of Novascotia, (Villebon) in 
the name of the king his master, next claimed all the coun- 
try east of the River Kenebeck, and gave public notice of 
this claim to Lord Bellomont, governor of New-England. 
In the midst of these conflicting alarms, his lordship arriv- 
ed at Boston, May 1699, and entered upon his high com- 
mission, as governor of New-England* 

Lord Bellomont, entered upon the duties of his office, 
with all the majesty and dignity of himself. He laid aside 
that distinction of rank, in which he had been accustomed to 
move in England ; and conformed to the manners, customs, 
and habits, as well as the religion of the people of New-Eng- 
land ; which not only rendered him popular, but gave him 
a commanding influence in the councils of the colony. A 
striking display of this, may be seen in the following ex- 
tract from the governor's first speech, to the general court 
at Boston* 

" I should be wanting to you, and myself too, did 1 
not put you in mind of the indispensable duty and respect 
we owe the king, for being the glorious instrument of 
our deliverance from the odious fetters and chains of 
Popery and tyranny ; which have almost overwhelmed our 
consciences^ and subverted our civil rights. There is 
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sometbiog that is godlike in what the king hath done for 
us. The wqrkft of redemption, and preservation, come 
next to the works of creation. I would not be misunder- 
stood, so as to be thought to rob God of the glory of that 
stupendous act of his providence, in bringing to pass the 
late happj and wonderful revolution in England. . His 
blessed work undoubtedly it was, and he was pleased to 
make King William immediately the author and instru- 
ment of it. Ever since 1602, England, has had a succes- 
sion of kings, who have been aliens in this respect, that 
they have not fought our battles, nor been in our interest ; 
but have been in an unnatural manner, plotting and con- 
triving to subvert our religion, laws, and liberties, until 
God was pleased, by his infinite power, mercy, and good- 
ness, to give us a true English king, in the person of his 
present majesty ; who has, upon all occasions, hazarded 
his royal person in the front of our battles, and where 
there was most danger ; he has restored to our nation the 
almost lost character of bravery and valour ; and what is 
most valuable of all, his majesty is in the interest of his 
people. It is, therefore, our indispensable duty and in- 
terest, to pray to God, in the most fervent manner, that 
he would bless our great King William, with a long and 
prosperous reign over us, io which I am persuaded, that 
you that are present, and all good people, will say 
Amen." 

This speech was in unison with the whole administration 
of this excellent man, and shews to the life, the character 
of the governor. 

Although in the loss of her first charter, Massachusetts 
had lost the simplicity and independence of her govern- 
ment ; that simplicity and independence which placed the 
governor and council at the disposal of the people ; and 
although by her second charter, her governor and council 
Were appointed by the crown, which opened the way for 
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perpetual collisions hereafter, between the governor and 
the people -, yet under the wise administration of Lord 
Bellomont, the people rejoiced. During the first year of 
his administration, he entered with zeal and spirit into a 
system of measures, for the suppression of piracy, and 
was so fortunate as to sieze in the port of Boston, the 
noted Pirate Kid, and caused him to be executed. Many 
other pirates were taken in New-England, and the infa- 
mous practice generally suppressed. Some general alarms 
of savages prevailed, during this administration, but open 
hostilities were suppressed, and the people remained quiet. 
In the year 1700, his lordship returned to New- York, 
where he died, March, 1701, and the government devolv- 
ed upon Lieut. Gov. Stoughton, an old man, who posses- 
sed the confidence of the people ; but in May, 1 703, he 
died, and the governriient devolved upon the council, un- 
til the arrival of Governor Dudley, as bis successor, 
1702. Under this administration, the people began to 
feel the change in^ their charter. In place of that dignified 
conciliatory administration, under Lord Bellomont, Gov- 
ernor Dudley assumed a despotic dictatorial stile, which 
kindled a fire in the government, that changed' the joy of 
the people into mourning. The first act of sovereignty 
which the governor exercised, was his displacing five of 
the council, at the first election, who were men of the 
first distinction, in point of family and estate, in the gov^ 
ernment. The shock which the colony received from 
this act, was followed by an invasion from Canada of 
French and Indians. This storm burst upon Deerfield, 
February 1703, where 40 persons were killed, and about 
1 00 taken captives, and carried oJBT into the wilderness, on 
their way to Canada. Amongst the captives were the. 
Rev. Mr. Williams, their minister, and his wife, with five 
of their children. When the savages had secured their 
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prisoners, and collected their booty, they set fire to the 
village, and made a hasty retreat, whilst the houses were 
wrapped in flames. On the second day, Mr. Williams was 
called to witness a scene yet more distressing : he was 
torn from his wife, when sinking under the fatigaes of het 
journey, and constrained to leave her at the mercy of 
the merciless savage, without one word, or one act of a 
husband's voice, a husband's aid, or a husband's consola- 
tion. Her distress was short, her masjter sunk his hatchet 
into her head, and she expired without a groan. About 
20 otht'rs shared the fate of Mrs. Williams, on their way 
through the desert : and on the 25tb of March, the sur- 
vivors arrived in Canada, where they were treated with 
humanity by Gov. Vaudreuil. 

This opened the scene in Massachusetts, for that war, 
which we have noticed before, udder New-Hampshire, 
which was closed by the peace of Utrecht in Europe, 
1713. The disgust which ushered in the administration 
of Governor Dudley, in his removing five of the council, 
opened a field of controversy which could never be healed. 
The general court could never act cordially with the gov- 
ernor, nor could they ever be induced to allow him more 
than 500/. per annum for his salary, which he complained 
of, as being inadequate to his support. 

On the death of Queen Ann, August 1st, 1714, the 
house of Hanover succeeded to the throne, under George 
I. This change in the dynasty, made a general change in 
the administration, and this change extended to New- Eng- 
land, where Colonel Burges was appointed governor of 
Massachusetts, and New-Hampshire ; in the place of Gov- 
ernor Dudley removed, and Colonel Tailor was appointed 
lieutenant-governor, and entered upon his administration, 
in place of the governor, until his arrival from England. 
Governor Burges was finally prevailed upon to resign his 
rommission in favour of Colonel Shute, for the considera- 
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tion of 1000/. and he was accordingly appointed in hh 
place, and Mr. William Dummer was appointed lieutenant* 
governor in place of Colonel Tailor. 

Governor Shute arrived at Boston, October 1716, and 
entered upon the duties of his administration. His first 
object was to promote trade ; and to eifect this, he recom- 
mended a second emission of paper money* This, by its 
depreciation, embarrassed the colony. In 1718, the gov- 
ernor gave his assent to a bill, laying an impost on West- 
India and Eiiglish* goods, and a tonage upon English ship- 
ping. This bill opened a controversy between the House 
of Representatives and the Council, and rendered the 
governor unpopular, both in his own government and in 
England. This controversy in the assembly, proceeded to 
such lengths, that the governor dissolved the assembly 
in 1719. In 1720, the dissentions in the government, 
the depredations of the eastern Indians, the depreciation 
of paper money, &c. involved the colony in general disor- 
der. At the opening of the assembly, they chose jsi speak- 
er, as usual, and sent his name up to the governor for con- 
currence. The governor negatived the appointment, and 
the controversy began. The^ governor next negatived 
two of the council, and the controversy was increased, and 
the governor dissolved the assembly, with the following 
address : — 

<^ Gentlemen, out of a tender regard I have for the wel- 
fare of this province, I shall give you the following advice 
before we part; that when it shall please God, that 
we meet again in general assembly, which shall be as 
soon as possible, you will not let this province suffer by 
the perverse temper of a particular person ; but that you 
will chuse one for a speaker, who has no other view but 
that of the public good — one that fears God and honors 
the king. It is irksome and disagreeable to me, to dis^ 
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solve an assembly ; bat ^s matters now stand, I am forced 
to do it, or must give up the king my master's prerogative 
which nothing shall ever oblige me to do, who am the 
king's governor. — Gentlemen, I do not think it for the 
honor of the king's government, that this assembly should 
sit any longer, and therefore I shall dissolve them.'' 

By this act, the people were brought to feel the loss of 
their liberties, under the new charter, which gave them a 
governor, from the crown, and they expressed their feel- 
ings, by electing the same members to attend the next ' 
general court, which the governor called in July following ;■ 
when the house elected Timothy Lindal of Salem, for their 
speaker, who was approved by the governor, and the as- 
sembly proceeded to business. Amongst the first pro- 
ceedings of this assembly, they passed tlic following ad- 
dress, and sent it up to the governor. 

'' The last assembly took no pleasure in being dissolved, 
before they had gone through with their usual necessary bu- 
siness ; their asserting and maintaining their just right and 
ancient privilege of choosing the speaker, and not owning 
his Excellency's power to negative him, was nothing but 
what they were strictly obliged to, and the new House aro 
humbly of the opinion, that whoever was of advice to his 
excellency in this matter, did not consult his majesty's in- 
terest, nor the public weal, and quiet of this government ; 
but officiously endeavoured to beget unhappy misunder- 
standing, between his excellency and this House, and break 
off that desirable harmony, which every one ought to keep 
up. We earnestly hope and desire, that the province may 
never have an assembly, that will willingly forego such a 
valuable privilege, as King William and Queen Mary, of 
ever blessed memory, graciously favoured the province 
with, when they gave their royal assent to a law, directing 
and governing that affair." 
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I have given as much of these extracts, as are necessary, 
to shew the feelings of the parties, that the subsequent 
evils which grew out of this controversy, as well as other 
parts of the administration, under the new charter, may 
be clearly understood. We have witnessed the effects of 
all the controversies, upon the subject of privilege and pre- 
rogative in England ; and w^ have now opened the way to 
witness similar effects, arising from the same controversy, 
between the governors of the crown, and the people of 
Massachusetts. 

Such' was the bitterness of the people towards the gov- 
ernor, in this controversy, that hostilities, which soon after 
sprang up with some of the Indian tribes, were charged 
upon the parties, in their turn ; from this may be seen the 
bitterness of party, and the confusion of the government. 
In this controversy, the governor endeavoured to exercise^ 
,to their full extent, the powers vested in him by the char- 
ter ; and the assembly, in their turn, resisted every stretch 
of power, which infringed their old charter, or their just 
liberties, and checked the governor in his administration, as 
well as in his supplies, either for his own support, or the 
support of the state, as far as was practicable. This con- 
troversy also involved the lieutenant-governor, and cut 
short his salary, and the governor closed the session. 

At the opening of the next assembly, March 1721, the 
governor called up the attention of the House, to the de- 
preciated paper currency, to an improper tcade carried on 
with Cape Breton, to factious and seditious papers, to pro- 
vision for a treaty with the Five Nations of Indians, and to 
an enlargement of bis salary. To all these recommenda- 
tions the assembly acted in direct opposition, which open- 
ed fresh collisions between the governor and the assembly, 
which extended to the appointment of a Fast. All this 
moved the governor to dissolve the assembly with the fol- 
lowing address. 
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f* Geatlemen of the House of Representatives — In my 
ipe^h, at the opeotog of this session, 1 gave you the rea- 
sons of mj meeting you at this time. I have since receiv- 
ed your answer, which I shall transmit, by the first con- 
veyance, tfa^t his masjesty may see, not only how his gov-, 
emor of this province is treated, and supported ; but what 
¥>rt of re|;ard is paid to his own royal instructions. I shall 
also lay before the lords commissioners of trade, and plan- 
tations, the bill prohibiting the trade to Cape Breton, 
which I recommended to your several sessions, and which 
had twice the concurrence of his majesty^s council ; but 
was as often thrown out in your House, notwithstanding the 
message accompanying that bill. 

I am very much surprised, that you 9hould refuse two 
other bills which came down from the council, the one to 
prevent riots, the other to prohibit the making, and pub- 
lishing libels, and scandalous pamphlets, the passing of 
which, would in my opinion, have tended both to the honor 
^f the government, and the public peace, &c. I must 
therefore recommend to you, a loyal and peaceable behav- 
iour, and to lay aside those misunderstandings and animos- 
ities, that of late prevail so much amongst you, which you 
will find to be your truest aqd best interest.'' 

With the close of this speech, closed the session of the 
assembly* At the opening of the next session, in May fol- 
lowing, the house of assembly proceeded to elect John 
Clark, Esq. their speaker, (who had been negatived the 
preceding year by the governor as counsellor,) and in- 
formed his^excellency by message, ^^ that John Claric is 
chosen speaker and is now in the chair." This contempt 
of the governor, was followed by the removal of the oM| 
^lerk, (who was agreeable to the governor) and the appoint* 
ment of a new one, who was a connection of his exceilen- 
oy's most powerful enemies. This proceedure, kjadled 
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a resentment in the breast of the governor, which be did 
not fail to express ; the house, in their turn, withheld their 
grant for the goveror^s salary, as a rod of correction, and 
to shew tlieir power, and liis dependence. Thejr next 
turned their resentment towards the governor's friend^, 
with sharp severity ^ and then demanded, by mess^e, 
(hat the court might rise, in order that they might keep 
the fast with their families, the next week. The govern- 
or refused. The house proceeded to adjourn for one 
weelc. This kindled a flame which burst upon the house, 
in a severe reprimand from the governor, when they were 
ftgain convened, which called forth a conciliatory message 
from the house ; but the governor ordered their immedi- 
ate attendance in the council chamber. The house pro- 
ceeded to pass sundry important resolutions, and his ex- 
cellency, impatient of their delay, repeated his order, and 
when the house were ready, they obeyed. The governor 
received the house with a reprimand, more severe than 
^ny that had proceeded from the chair, and dissolved the 
assembly. This fixed an incurable wound. 

Upon the back of this proceedure, the Indians a^n 
• commenced hostilities, and the whole colony was in a fer- 
ment. This war was quelled by a negociation with the 
French agents in America, and the Indians became quiet. 
The governor by his writs, convened a new house of 
representatives in August ; but the same spirit appear- 
ed ; and from this repeated change, with a continuance of 
the same spirit, he should have learnt that the contest wai 
not with the house only, but with the colony. 

During this struggle, the governor had made his com- 
plaints in England, and received from the attorney -general^ 
a full approbation of his conduct, which he laid before 
the house, at an early day. The house met this commu- 
nication, with a remonstauce, and vindicated their rights, 
as well their proceedings ; the governor softened down, 
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and the storm was hushed for the present. The house' 
continued their check upon the govemor^s salary, and cut 
short his suppHes; but voted, at the same time, 500/. to 
support an agent in England, to defend their rights against 
the representations of the governor. They voted also, 
to raise SCO men, to go into the Indian country^ and de- 
inand such Jesuits as resided amongst them, as the insti- 
gators of the wars, and the governor concurred. The 
house next proceeded, by a special vote, to lay such a check 
upon the treasury, as to put it out of the power of the. 
governor, to pay even an express, without a vote of the 
whole court. The council non-concurred ; but the house 
were firm, and the small-pox in Boston, compelled the gov- 
ernor to prorogue the assembly. At this time inoculation 
for the small-pox was first introduced into New-England, 
and caused a great ferment in the minds of the people ; 
but it finally prevailed. In 1722, a war commenced with 
the eastern Indians, which occasioned much collision be* 
tweenthe governor and the house, and in the midst of this 
storm, the governor alarmed for his personal safety, desert* 
ed his government and embarked for England, December 
27th, 1722. The government devolved upon his honor 
the lieutenant-governor. 

His honor the lieutenant-governor, met the asfiembly 
with a very conciliatory address, which was kindly re- 
ceived, and as kindly answered, by the following address 
from an aged senator, Mr. Sewall, who had been assist- 
ant, under the old charter. 

" If your honor, and the honorable board, please to 
give me leave, I would speak a word or two upon this 
solemn occasion. Although the unerring providence of 
God has brought your honor to the chair of government, 
in a cloudy and tempestuous season, yet you have this for 
your encouragement, that the people you have to do 
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withy are a part of the Israel of Gody and you may expect 
to have of the prudence and patience of Moses commu- 
nicated to you for your conduct. It is evident that the 
Almighty Saviour, counseHed the first planters to remove 
hither, and settle here, and they dutifully followed his ad- 
vice ; and therefore, he will never leave nor forsake tfaem, 
nor theirs ; so that your honor must needs be happy, in 
seeking their happiness and weMare, which your birth atid 
education will incline you to do, Djffitilia ^ua pulchra* 
I promise myself that they who sit at this board, will 
yield their faithful advice te your honor, according io the 
duty of their place*" 

In this address, the whole mystery of this controverqr 
is revealed. The same spirit that called their ^rtfaers aot 
mto this wilderness, from the high pren^tive power of 
James !• and Charles L resisted the same prerogative iir 
the governor of the crown, as an open vloMtion of 
tfie firi^t principles of their national existence ; btit ttiore 
Especially, m heirs of the modem Israel of God* To «1* 
lustrate this feet, has been my immediate object in |>ilr« 
suing this controversy thus fkr ; i shall omit all furtheir 
discussions, together with th^ eventa of the war, for die 
present, and continiie the settlements and governmettt of 
Connecticut ; and shall hereafter renew this biatory of cdn^^' 
troversy and war ; and shew faow^ in their consequences, 
6od used them as -Instniments to promote the great in-* 
terest of the church in the wilderness, and to support Und* 
defend the best interests of his modem Canaam, 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
CONNECTICUT. 

HISTORY OF THE PILGRIMS CONTINUED. GENERAL AF- 

FAIRS OF CONNECTICUT. 

In fhe course of our narratire, the settiement of Hm^ 
Dutch lit Htrtfoitl, has been ikolSeed, as a part ^f the 
country owned by that people, upon the borders of the 
HodsoA RiTer, knowu by the name of New-Netherlattds ^ 
bat the collisions between the Dutch and Englisb, to* 
gether with the Indian depredations, which necessarily 
^rang out of those eolfomts, from time to thne, ware 
leased ovetas of little moment in the great object of thia 
#ork« These erents are fattbfiiily recorded in Trum- 
bttlKs Histdry of Coanectieati an lotorestii^ and vahiaU* 
W#fk» which aboold be the common-place book of every 
&miiy ID Gonnecticnt* 

Althou^ the Charter of ConHeeticttl;, was obtMned. 
from King Charles IL in 16d3, yeit the Colony of New^. 
Haven wai i»o tenacioas of her independence, that . m, 
union eodd not be e&cted until 1665* Under tbi», 
union, the jMlowiog gentlemen were elected as governor- 
tod cdoQcil, in May 166d : John Win&rop, Esqt Govern- 
or ; J<dm Niaon Esq. Lieoteaaat^Govemor : Matthew Al^ 
len, Samuel Wyllis, Nathan Gould, John Takott, Heiiii^ 
Wolcott, John Allen, Samuel Sherman, James RiebMdi^. 
William Leet, WiNiam Jonesi Bonjamm Pen^ and Jas<^ 
per Crane, Esqs. Magistsrates or Assitants : John Talcott, 
Esq. Treasurer, and Daniel Clark, Esq. Secretary. This 
election was harmoniously divided between Connecticut 
and New-Haven, apd laid the foundation of that harmo- 
ny, which has continued to this day. County Courts were 
^tablished, for the first time, by this assembly, in the 
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counties of Hartford, New-Haven, and at New-Londoa, 
which became a county in October following. A Superi- 
or Court was established at Hartford, and a general har* 
mony prevailed. Under this happy union, I shall carry 
forward the Colony of Connecticut, which in 30 years) 
had now amounted to the number of 19 towns that paid 
taxes, and whose grand levy amounted to 153,620/. 16^. 

That pious zeal which led these fathers into this howling 
wilderness, for the enjoyment of that Puritan Church, 
whose persecutions in England have been noticed, devoted 
their first attention, to the prosperity of the church, as the 
prime object of their pilgrimage. Although their church- 
es were small, and their revenues small, yet they generally 
supported two faithful ministers to each church, and con« 
tinued the practice for many years. The moral and re- 
ligious characters of these pilgrims, have been fully noticed, 
both ministers and people ; and the wisdom and virtue dis- 
played in their civil, religions, and literary institutions, are 
the highest encomium that can possibly be bestowed upon 
this people. In these wise institutions, their religious and 
political sentiments, are truly displayed, and that mutual 
harmony, which has so long and so generally prevailed, is 
the highest evidence of the wisdom and piety of their foun- 
ders. The college at Cambridge, for the promotion of 
literature, has been fully noticed, and the college which at 
this time was founded at New-Haven, in a grammar school, 
by sundry donations from the towns of New- Haven and Mil* 
ford -, Governor Hopkins and the Reverend Mr. Davenport; 
together with the general court of the colony of New-Ha- 
ven ; but the school did not flourish until after the union of 
the colonies ; when under the fostering care of the general 
court, it grew into a college, and now holds an equal rank 
with the University of Cambridge. 
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In the year 1665, the king sent out three commisBioners, 
to enquire into the state of the colonies ; these were kindlj 
received in Connecticut, and their report to the crown, 
called forth the following complimentary notice from the 
king — '* We cannot but let you know how much we are 
pleased) although your carriage doth of itself most justly 
deserve our praise, and approbation ; yet it seems to be set 
off with more lustre, by the contrary deportment of Mas- 
sachusetts. We shall forever be mindful of your loyal and 
dutiful behaviour/' 

In 1667, Governor Winthrop declined the ofEce, upon 
the ground that the emoluments were not adequate to the 
support of his family ; and the legislature cheerfully made 
him a grant of 100/. with an exemption of his estate from 
taxes, and he accepted the appointment, to the joy of the 
colony* In 1666, 7, 8, and 70, the towns of Haddam, Sims- 
bury, and Wallingford, were incorporated. In 1670, Gov- 
ernor Winthrop again declined the office, and again the 
assembly retained him, by a grant of 150/. together with 
sundry grants of lands, from time to time, which, with the 
voice and affections of the people, induced him to hold, or 
continue in office, until. his death. In 1671, the town of 
Danbujy was incorporated, and in '72, his Honor John 
Mason, was at his request, excused from serving as lieu- 
tenant-governor, and John Nash, Esq. was chosen in his 
place. His Honor Governor Mason, was bred a soldier, 
in the wars in Flanders, and came early into Connecticut ^ 
and in the united capacity of the soldier, and the states-^ 
inan, became one of the first champions in this modern 
Canaan. 

In 1 672, the MS. laws of Connecticut were digested into a 
regular code, and printed at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, 
in a small folio, with duplicate blank pages, for the inser- 
tion of all subsequent laws -, and in 1699, the blanks were 
filled. The solemnity of the prefatory introduction to 
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Ihis code of lawi, expresses fallj, the soleumity of the 
work, as well as the religious chacacter.of its founden. 
.£j6^rac/.— '^ To our beloved brethren, and nei^ibours, the 
inhabitants of Connecticut, the general court of that col- 
ony, with grace and peace, in our Lord Jesus Christ/' It 
next proceeds to recommend the maintaining ^^ these foun- 
dations of religion, according to the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to the latest generation/' 

In 1673, a Dutch squadron surprised and captured the 
fort at New- York, which commanded the submission of the 
colonies of New- York and New-Jersey. This opened a 
.war, which occasioned a meeting of the general assembly 
at Hartford, and a general preparation for defence through- 
out the colony. This invasion, was in consequence of a 
declaration of war, between England and Holland, in the 
year 1672. This storm was layed by the peace between 
England and Holland, in the winter of 1674. The same 
year Woodbury was incorporated. Here commences the 
reign of Sir Edmond Andross, the tool of the Puke of 
Yoik, who now claimed all the lands west of Connecticut 
River, as a part of his patent. The administration of An; 
Jross, has been noticed under Massachusetts and New- 
jFIampshire. Here commences, also, Philip's wars, which 
have also been noticed. Andross did not attempt to re- 
move the charter of Connecticut by a peaceable commis- 
sion, but by force and arms, and with a strong military 
force, attempted to subdue it, under the dominion of the 
Duke of York. 

This hostile attempt of Major Andross was made at 
Saybrook, where it was met by Captain Thomas Bull of 
Hartford, at the head of the military force upon that sta- 
tion, with such a manful, dignified, and soldier-like resist- 
tance, that Major Andross withdrew his force, and embark- 
ed for Long-Island. 
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The general assembly resented the outrage offered to 
the sovereigntj of the colony, and published a spirited 
resolution, calculated to support the dignity and spirit of 
the colony, and appointed commissioners, or agents, to 
represent the whole transaction to the king. At the same 
time the confederates entered into a treaty of amity with 
the Naragansets, at the point of the bayonet ; but it was 
only momentary ; hostilities soon commenced, and the war 
raged with all savage violence. The particulars of this 
war were noticed under Massachusetts. 

Upon the close of this war, 1677, Connecticut set up a 
claim to that part of Rhode-Island, called Naraganset, in 
(}efiance to the act of the commissioners, who declared the 
Colony of Rhode-Island to be the king^? colony. This 
opened a collision between Connecticut and Rhode-Island, 
which was settled by commissioners, specially appointed 
by the king, and the claims of Connecticut were confirm- 
ed, 1683. 

The assembly entered a protest against Sir Edmond An- 
dross, for fishing on Fisher's Island. At the same time Sir 
Edward Randolph, Esq. claimed a grant of the controvert- 
ed lands, in the country of the Naragansets, under a power 
of attorney from the Duke of Hamilton, the grantee. This 
elaim was rejected, and Connecticut held her jurisdiction* 
This year Colonel Dungan arrived at New- York, to suc- 
ked Andross, in the government of that colony, and an 
amicable adjustment took place between Connecticut and 
New- York, in establishing the boundary line as it nowstand^ 
1685 James IK succeeded to the throne of England, upon 
the death of his brother Charles II. who issued a writ of 
^uo warranto against the governor and company of Con- 
necticut, to remove their charter, which occasioned the 
governor to convene a special assembly, who petitioned 
liis majesty in the most suppliant manner to withdraw his 
*writ of quo warranto^ and graciously continue their «har- 
Voa. F. S7 
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ter, 1686 ; but without effect ; the writs were brought over 
by Edward Randolph, and served in due form upon the 
governor of Connecticut, which occasioned him to convene 
another special assembly, who appointed Mr* Whiting 
their special agent, to present their petition to the king, 
&c. In October^following, another writ of quo warranto 
was issued from the crown, and in December it was duly 
served upon the governor, and another special assembly 
was called in January. This assembly vested the govern- 
or and council, with full powers to negociate the business, 
to the best advantage for the colony* At the annual May 
session, very little was done ; all was anxiety, distress, and 
alarm. Mr* Whiting sent over a report of his agency, in 
January 1687, and requested an assistant agent; this oc- 
casioned another special assembly, who thanked Mr* Whit- 
ing, and requested him to continue his agency; but de- 
clined sending out another* 

Sir Edmond Andross had arrived at Boston in December, 
1686, with a special appointment from the crown, as gov- 
ernor general of New-England ; and great efibrts were 
made to persuade Connecticut to resign her charter, and 
place herself under his administration. At the usual Oc- 
tober session, 1687, Sir Edmond arrived at Hartford, with 
his suit, and a military escort of more than 60 men ; de- 
manded the charter, and declared the government dissolv- 
ed* Cool deliberations ensued, with strong remonstrances 
against the measure, until evening ; when the candles were 
lit, and the charter brought in, and laid upon the table, 
amidst a great collection of spectators, and an anxious, dis- 
tressed assembly, awaiting the awful crisis for the surren- 
dry of their liberties* But the fatal hour had not yet come» 
the motto of our fathers, " Qui iranstulU sustmet^'*'^ was here 
most conspicuously illustrated ; the lights were instantly 
extinguished, the charter was instantly removed by some 
(theb) unknown hand^ some daring son of freedom, and 
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placed in the hollow of an oak^ standing in front of the seat 
of the Honorable Samuel Wyllis, then one of the assistants. 
All was quiet, the candles were relit ; but the charter was 
irrecoverably gone, and no one knew where. Stung with 
rage and disappointment. Sir Edmond issued the following 
notification, or proclamation* 

^^ At a General Assembly at Hartford, October 31, 1687, 
His Excellency Sir Edmond Andross, Knight, and Cap- 
tain General, and Governor of his Majesty^s territories, 
and dominions in New-England, by order from his Majes- 
ty King James IL King of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, the 31st of October, 1687, took into his 
hands the government of the Colony of Connecticut, it 
being by his Majesty annexed to Massachusetts, and other 
colonies under his Excellency's government,'^ &c* 

In this form this modern Nero entered upon his admin- 
istration* Smooth were his promises ; but bitter and 
severe were his measures, and his government was truly 
despotic. In 1688, he was appointed governor of New- 
York, and the same imperious sway reigned throughout 
the whole. The people mourned* 

'^ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
evey son whom he receiveth.^' That God who had trans- 
planted tbis vine into the wilderness, had witnessed the 
sins of his people, and often chastised them with cruel, 
and bloody savage wars, as well as strife and contentions 
amongst themselves ; but the rod of Andross was a scourge 
more severe than all others ; it was the same rod that 
drove them from the land of their fathers ; it was a rod laid 
upon their civil^and religious liberties, audit was grievouB 
to be borne* This rod, although severe, was not of long 
duration. God heard the cries of his people, both in 
England and America, and raised up WiiUam, Prince of 
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Orange, to fill the throne of James IL 1688, that Popish^ 
despotic master^ of his peculiar servant Andross. In 1689, 
these glorious tidings arrived at Boston, the people rose 
in arms, seized Andross, and sent him home to England* 
The governorand council of Connecticut, resumed the 
deigns of government, restored the charter from its hidden 
recess in the Charter Oak\ with all its liberties, and 
privileges, and the people rejoiced. 

In the midst of this triumph, the people poured out their 
souls in gratitude and praise to God their deliverer ; and 
this gratitude flowed from their hearts in loyal addresses to 
King William, their protector ; and prayed for a continu- 
ance of that charter they had never resigned, and that lib- 
erty they had so richly enjoyed. Their prayer was heard, 
and we their descendants, are witnesses to this day, of the 
distinguished blessings that have flowed from it* 

The same glad tidings arrived in New- York ; William 
and Mary were joyfully proclaimed, and the fort was im- 
mediately seized in the name of King William. One 
Leister assumed the government in the name of King 
William, and sent to Connecticut for aid and support. 
Connecticut met the request with cheerfulness, and sent 
Captain Thomas Bull, with his company, from Hartford, 
to protect the frontiers at and about Albany, and another 
datachment to New- York, to assist Captain Leislen This 
glorious deliverance was permanent in its effects, in Con- 
necticut, and the charter, with all its privileges, continued 
a rich blessing to this people, down to the year 1818, 
when it was superseded by the new constitution* 

That glorious revolution in England, which placed Wil- 
liam and Mary upon the throne, involved the nation in a 
war with France* This war extended to America, acd 
opened an Indian war upon the colonies, throughout the 
whole extent of their^northern and eastern fomtier, which 
lias been noticed under New-Hampshire, as King William'^ 
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War. Pressing letters were sent to Connecticut, from 
Massachusetts, praying for assistance in the defence of the 
river towns, which was granted. Also from New-York, 
praying that Captain Bull might remain with his company, 
for the defence of Albany : this also was granted, by a 
special assembly, convened at Hartford, April 1690 ; and 
two companies of men were immediately raised, and sent 
on, to strengthen the force at Albany* 

Connecticut might be said to be put under martial law ; 
every able bodied man was constrained to keep watch ia 
bis tarn, and all the aged and infirm, who were over 50/. 
in the list, were obliged to procure a man to watch in 
their turn. Connecticut was also urged to unite in this 
contemplated attack upon Canada. 

The charter government was not yet confirmed in Con- 
necticut by King William, yet it was fully restored in all 
its operations ; and commissioners were appointed by the 
assembly, in may 1690, to meet the commissioners of the 
other colonies, at New- York, where the plan of the cx-'^ 
pedition against Canada was fully matured.* Express 
was sent to England, praying for a naval force, as well 
as military supplies, to aid in the expedition ; but the state 
%( the nation was such, that the request could not be 
granted at that time, and the colonies determined to pros- 
ecute the expedition, a1 their own expence and hazard. 
This expedition has been noticed under New-Hampshire. 

At a General Assembly held at Hartford, May, 169il, a 
letter of thanks was voted and sent out tolMr. Whiting. 
their agent at the court of King William, including also 
the Rev. Increase Mather, agent for the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts, expressing the high sense they entertained for 
their services, in behalf of the colonics ; and desiring them 
•to procure from his majesty, a confirmation of their char- 

* This year GlaBtanburj wai mcorporated. 
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ter. The assembly ordered coDtribuiions throughout the 
colony, for the relief of the distressed people on the eas- 
tern frontier, and liberal supplies were obtained. The 
French invaded Block-Island, committed cruel depreda- 
tions ; and carried off the inhabitants, and gave a general 
alarm throughout the sea-board, which occasioned the re- 
pairs of the forts at New-London, and Sajbrook. This, 
with the depredations on the frontier, kept the colony is 
perpetual alarm* This year the town of Windham was in-. 
corporated, and soon after the towns of Mansfield and 
Canterbury. 

In 1693, Count Frontenac, governor of Canada, com- 
menced a general attack upon the Mohawks, and entered 
their villages with fire and sword. This attack was re- 
pulsed by General Schuyler, and at the same time a de- 
mand was made upon Connecticut for 200 men, to unite 
in defence of the frontier. A special assembly was called, 
and fifty men were dispatched for Albany, to join Gen- 
eral Schuyler. Soon after, a fresh demand was made by 
Sir William Phips, for an armed force, to defend the eas- 
tern settlements, in the Province of Maine. Another 
special assembly was called, and a company of sixty men, 
with forty Indians, were marched immediately, under the 
command of Captain Whiting. 

In the midst of these distresses, newMifficulties arose 
from a new source. Col. Benjamin Fletcher entered up- 
on his appointment as governor of New- York; vested 
with full powers to command the militia of Connecticut, 
and the neighbouring colonies* This threw the colony 
into a general alarm ; to give up the command of the 
militia, was next to resigning the charter. Connecticut 
refused the command, and petitioned the king for redress, 
and Major-General Winthrop was sent over as their spe- 
cial agent to his majesty. Another agent was sent to 
New- York, to treat with Governor Fletcher at the same 
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time ; but to no effect ; and in the Odtober session of 
assembly, Colonel Fletcher came to Hartford, and de- 
manded the surrendry of the militia, in his majesty ^s name, 
and in the most laconic terms ; this was refused. Coh 
Bayard, by his excellency's command, tendered a com- 
mission to Governor Treat, impowering him to command, 
as usual, and assured him that no invasion of the rights 
of the colony was intended ; but claimed the command of 
the militia, as belonging of right to his majesty, and ac- 
companied his demands with threats. CoK Fletcher or-' 
dered the trainbands of Hartford to assemble for duty, 
that he might beat up for volunteers, and they assembled 
^Accordingly. Col. Bayard attempted to read the com- 
mission of Col. Fletcher, when Capt. Wadsworth, the se- 
nior ofBcer, ordered the drums to beat ; this interrupted 
the commission, and was repeated again and again ; and 
when Capt. Wadsworth saw that Bayard was determined 
to proceed, he turned to his excellency and said, '' Sir 
if I am interrupted agaitin I will make the sun shine through 
youinsjantly.^'* His manner shewed him to be in earnest, 
and his excellency found the assemblage of the people so 
fast increasing, withdrew from the scene, and left the 
colony, on his way back to New- York. The assembly vo- 
ted 500/. to support their agent in England, and 600/. 
in compliance with his majesty^s requisition, to fortify 
Albany ; and at the same time, made general provision 
for the defence of the river towns, in the county of Hamp- 
shire, in Massachusetts. General Winthrop, as agent for 
Connecticut, was graciously received in England, and hi^ 
majesty in council, determined that the militia of Connec- 
ticut, should remain agreeable to charter ; except a parti- 
cular quota of 120 men, which should be subject to the 
command of Governor Fletcher; 1694. Agents at, the 
same time were appointed, to co-operate with agents from 
New- York and Massachusetts, to treat with the Five Nff- 
ftions^ and 400/. was voted to defray the expence* 
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In 1696, 60 men were sent to Albany, and 40 dragoons 
into Hampshire County, to assist in defence of the frontier. 
In 1697, the assembly complied with a requisition of Mas- 
sachusetts, in part, and sent about 60 English and 40 In- 
dians into the eastern settlements. 

In the midst of these scenes, the Earl of Bellomont 
arrived in New- York, and entered upon his commission as 
governor of New- York and Massachusetts, as has been 
noticed under Massachusetts and New- Hampshire. With 
the arrival of his lordship, came the news of the peace of 
Ryswick ; this hushed the storm in America, and the as- 
sembly appointed a day of public thanksgiving, to express 
the gratitude of their hearts to God, their deliverer ani , 
benefactor. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CONNECTICUT CONTINUED* 

The popular agency of General Winlhrop, in England, 
raised bion to the chair of the colony, in May, 1698, as aa 
expression of the affection and gratitude of the people, for 
his important service* At this session, for the first time, 
the assembly was formed into two houses, by a special act, 
denominated the upper and lower house, which continued 
down to the time of the new constitution. From this timt 
a concurrence of both houses became necessary to enact, 
a law. In May 1699, the two houses acted separately for 
the first time, and the lower house chose Colonel John 
Chester, speaker, and Captain William Whiting, clerk. 

In 1700, renewed attempts were made to settle the col- 
ony line with Massac husetts, but it failed again, and this 
bone of cdntention continued. This year the grant of 
Voluntown was confirmed to the heroes of the Naraganset 
war, with a handsome addition. In 1701, the legislature 
at their May session, passed a resolution that the October 
session, hereafter, should be held at New-Haven ; and that 
the Superior Court should be held, hereafter, at New-Ha- 
ven, on the first Tuesday of October annually. This year 
King William died, and was succeeded by Queen Ann ; and 
the assembly, at their October session at New-Haven, vo- 
ted an address of congratulation, upon the accession of her 

majesty* 

In 1703, Queen Ann declared war against France, which' 
again laid open the frontiers of New-England to the rav- 
ages of the French and Indians, and Govemoror Dudley, 
of Massachusetts, with the general court, requested a^ 
detachment of 100 men from Connecticut, to assist in the 
war against the eastern Indians. This caused a special as- 
sembly to be convened, and the requisition was cemplied 

Voft. I. 28 
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with ; also ^* a premium of ten pounds was voted to every 
friendly Indian, who should bring in and deliver iip one 
who was an enemj */' and the civil and military officers in 
each town, were charged to watch their movements, and 
keep them quiet. General, as well as particular militarj 
arrangements, were made this session, to repel an invasion, 
to assist the county of Hampshire, and to preserve the 
peace and safety of the colony, 1 704. 

Lord Cornbury had been appointed Governor of New- 
York ; and he and Governor Dudley, had occasion to 
call often on Connecticut, for aid, in men and money, 
to carry on- the war. These instruments of the crown 
carried on a secret war, by their acts and intrigues, against 
the liberties of Connecticut, that they might unite the 
colony to their respective governments. Dudley was 
the most subtle and influential, and by the assistance of bis 
" friends, actually introduced the following bill into parlia- 
ment, early in Queen Ann's reign. 

" Therefore be it enacted ; that all and singular, the 
clauses, matters, and things, contained in any Charters, or 
Letters Patent, granted by the Great Seal of England, or 
any of his royal predecessors, by his late Majesty, or the 
present Queen, to any of the said Plantations, or to any 
persons in them, should be utterly void, and of none effect, 
and that all such grants should revert to the crown.'' 

This bill was met by a petition of Sir Henry Ashurst 
the friend of New-England ; and by his influence and ad- 
dress, the bill failed. The failure of this bill did not lay 
the storm ; Dudley and Cornbury proceeded to draw up 
articles of complaint against Connecticut, as a nest of 
pirates, and charged the colony with numerous high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and Jiigh offences against the otb* 
er colonies, as well as against the interest of the crown. 
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They charged ttie colony with cheating the indians in iht 
purchase of their lands, particolarly the Mohegans : these 
complaints and charges, were carried by their agents to 
the qticenyand her majesty appointed Dudley and others, 
to the number of twelve, to hear and determine ihe com- 
plaints ; reserving an appeal to her majesty in council. 

This wtts vexatious and expensive. All attempts to 
settle this controversy in.New-England, failed ; but in Feb- 
ruary 1705, the complaint was heard by the Queen in 
council, where the pleadings of the parties were long and 
interesting ; and after a full hearing, her majesty in couns- 
el), ordered that the lords of trade should send to the 
governor of Connecticut,' ai copy of the articles of com- 
plaint, and also to Dudley and Cornbury, the two nrin'- 
cipal complainants, and that each should send their an- 
swers, with their evidences, in due form. This defeated 
the whole plot. The facts transmitted from the Colony 
of Connecticut, proved the whole charges and complaint, 
to be founded upon the most infamous falshoods, instigat- 
ed by ambition and malice. 

Upon the back of this controversy, was brought a com- 
plaint by the Quakers in England against a law of Con- 
necticut, enacted against their brethren the Quakers ( and 
praying her majesty that it might be repealed. Her ma- 
jesty heard their petition, and declared the law null and 
void, without a hearing of the colony. 

The commission of Dudley and others, as noticed before, 
now entered upon the trial of the Mason and Mohegan 
claims, and proceeded to give judgment against the colo- 
ny, upon an exparte hearing, and transmitted their doings, 
together with all the complaints they could collect from 
the disaffected parties, to her majesty. The assembly 
met this proceeding by appointing a committee, to trans- 
mit a particular and full statement to Sir Henry Ashurst, 
their agent in England, which be received and laid be- 
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(ore ber majestj} by way of petition ; appealed from Dud- 
ley's court, and prayed to be beard by ber majesty in 
council* 

Tbifl controversy was continued down to the reign of 
Geoi^e 111. about 70 years, witb repeated decisions in la- 
vour of Connecticut ; and tbe claims of tbe colony finally 
prevailed, and she maintained all ber rigbts. Whatever 
there was of infamy in this afi&ir, rested upon Dudley, 
Combury, and their associates* The afiairs of the colony 
continued to prosper, notwithstanding the malice of her 
enemies ; and althongh she often was called upon to assist 
ber neighbours, in New- York and Massachusetts, in this, 
as well as all other wars, with both men and money, yet 
her own borders were preserved from the ravages of the 
enemy, and her sons were not butchered in her own fields. 
Under all tliese trials and expenses,* they maintained a 
steady regard for that religion which brought them out in- 
to (this savage wilderness, preserved it in their hearts and 
lives, and supported its institutions liberally with their 
money. 

The assembly at their October session, .1706, exoner- 
ated the estates of all the clergy, lying within their own 
towns, from all taxes, by the following resolution. 

^' Be it enacted, iic. That all the ministers of the gos- 
pel, that now are, or hereafter may be settled in this col- 
ony, during their continuance in their public service in the 
gospel ministry, shall have their estates, lying in the same 
town where they dwell, and all the Polls belonging to their 
several families, exempted; and tbeylare hereby exempted, 
and freed from being entered in the public lists, and pay- 
ment of rates.'' [This law is now in force.] 

The circulating cash of Connectici^t, did not then .^- 
eeed ^000/. and yet she bad paid in taxes, in three years, 
more than two shillings on the pound, upon the Polls and 
rateable estate of the colony, for thp support of tbe war. 
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and her jint ri^ts, ag^inat the mftcfakiatioRs of* her etie- 
mm* Skonhi. it be eDCjpiired how they could meet this ex- 
pence ? let it be remembered, that they were the pilgrims 
of tbe.church, and that for the cause of their Divine Mas- 
tec, they had entered this wilderness, and were ready to 
sacrifice, cheerfully, themselves, and all that they posses- 
sed, for the good of his cause. This pious zeal supported 
them in all their trials, enabled them to surmount all their 
trouMesand difficulties, and finally to triumph over all their 
enemies* 

In the year 1707, the colony were called, by the provi- 
dence of God, to lament the death of bis Excellency Gov. 
Winthrop, who reigned in the hearts of the people.* His 
Honor Lieut. Gov. Treat, convened a special assembly in 
December, to fill the vacancy in the chair, when the Rev. 

Gurdon Saltonstall of New-London, was chosen, and ac- 

1 

copied the trust. This appointment was contrary to law, 
which required that the choice should be confined to 
magistrates, or assistants in nomination ; but the same as- 
sembly repealed this law, Itfter the appointment of Mr. 
Saltonstall, to secure his acceptance. The people ap- 
proved of the doings of this assembly, by electing his ex- 
cellency-'the May following* 

At this time, Simsbury, Waterbury, Woodbury, and 
-Danbury, were garrisoned as frontier towns, and the colo- 
ny was in a general state of alarm, as well as the whole 
New-England frontier. The French and Indian war, from 
Canada and Acadia, raged extensively. These ravages 
called up the attention of iSbe crown, to the protection of 
the GotiMiies, and her majesty ordered a fleet and arma- 
ment onto the American station, for the reduction of Que* 
t>ec and le Acadia, and sent to the colonies to furnish 

* GoFeroor Winthrop^p character as a toldier, and a Btate»man, ii 
ftbo?e all comment ; but by his agency in £o^Iandy in bebalfof the colony, 
kt won thejbearts of the people. 
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tfoops, aod- soppliesy to co-operate. by land, in the redoe- 
tion of Canada, as has been noticed nnder New-Haropsbirtf. 
The colonies, as far south as PennsjiT&nia, met the requi* 
sUion with cheeifalness, and furnished the men, &c« 

Connecticut raised her quota of men with great expe* 
dition, and the hearts of the colony, as well as of New- 
England were engaged in the enterprise. The colonial 
troops were ready in May, 1709, assembled at Albany, and 
took the field, under the command pf General Nicholson ; 
but the time had not yet arrived for so great a delii^rftnce ; 
God by his special providence, called the fleet to a differ, 
ent service in Europe, and the enterprise failed, as has 
been notieed. *' 

The failure of this expedition was oppressive to die 
colonies, in expense, in the loss of men by sickness, and in 
the boldness the enemy assumed in their ravages; yet all 
this was borne with firmness, and they agreed to call a 
convention of the goveinors of' the several colonies, to 
meet at Rehoboth in Massachusetts, to settle a plan for 
the farther prosecution of the reduction of Canada, and 
to petition her majesty for her support, with a fleet and 
armament. General Nicholson, with several of his princi- 
pal oflicers, met in the convention, and assisted with Aeir 
advice. The council resolved that a petition be present- 
ed to h^r majesty, expressing the alacrity with which the 
colonies had engaged in the expedition the last year, as 
well as their disposition to engage in a new expedition, for 
the same purpose, this year ; and praying her majesty to 
furnish a fleet and armament acordingiy. Thia resolution 
met the approbation of the general assembly, in October ; 
they also united in a petition from the colony of Connect- 
icut, and chose Governor Saltonstall as their special agent, 
to present it to her majesty.* The first bills of Connect- 

* GoFenior Saltonstall declined tiie agency, and the petitioB was idrt 
forward to her Majesty. 
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Jcttt were emitted at tbW time, to meet the exigencies of 
the Cf^IoBj 

Under all this pressure of the war^ the settlements pro- 
gressed, and the towns of Hebron, Killingly, and Bidgefield, 
were incorporated in - 1 607, &, and 9. 

This ei^diton against Canada, began to lay tliat fonnda- 
tion of union in interest, and effi>rt, between New*Eng- 
land, New^York, and the colonies to the south, which has 
grown up with their settlements, in the support of "the 
Common cause* These ravages of the enemy were a sore 
calamity, when considered in themselves ; but when con* 
sidered in their effects, in producing that union of interest, 
in defence and support of the common cause in New-Eng- 
land, and in rendering their discordant interests subservient 
to the public good, this curse became a blessing, and laid 
the foundation of all those blessings of national union, 
which have grown out of it, and will continue to grow out 
of it, so long as our national union shall be preserved. 
The ravages of the common enemy upon the frontiers, 
taught our fathers the necessity of union; may their de* 
scendants, to the latest generation, remember the blessii^ 
that have ^wed from it, as well as the curses that flowed 
from an enemy's frontier, and frown forever, with jndignk' 
tion, upon the man who should presume to favour a divis- 
ion of this union. May they also remember that such a 
division, wherever it might fall, would open an enemy's 
frontier, as extensive, as lasting, and as bloody, as the con- 
flicting passions of man could be made to effect. That the 
scenes of Europe, would be acted over again in America, 
and her ftelds would be drenched in blood. 

The assembly of New-Yoik were unanimous in an ad- 
dress to h^r majesty, upon the subject of a new armament 
from England, and sent the illustrious Colonel Schuyler, as 
their agent, to present it. General Nicholson went over 
to England, to support the cause of the colonies, and an 
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trmament was obtained in the spring, against Port Ro^idl, 
as has been noticed. General Nicholson was appointed 
to the command of this expedition : Connecticat fumiahed 
her quota of men, transports and supplies, and the expedi* 
tion was crowned with success, October 23d, 1710* 

Upon the reduction of Port Royal, its name was changed 
to Armapolis Royal, in honor of her majesty* The success 
of this expedition filled the hearts of the people with joy ^ 
and their Joy flowed in grateful emotions to God their pro- 
tector and deliverer ; and to the queen for h^r kind and 
benevolent care of her colonies* 

Flushed with the success of this expedition, General 
Nicholson repaired again to England; to solicit her majesty 
for a fleet and armament against Quebec ; and in Jaoe, 
1711, he returned to Boston, with tidings that a fleet and 
armament would shortly follow him. Her majesty made 
an immediate requisition of men, &c« upon the colonies of 
New-England, New- York, New*Jersey, and Pennsylvania^ 
to support an expedition against Canada, tc^ether with a 
supply of provisions for the armament from England, for 
ten days. A congress of the several governors of these 
colonies assembled at New-London, agreeable to appoint- 
ment, and the general courts of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut were convened. The fleet arrived — joy beamed 
in every countenance ; the assembly voted to raise Aree 
hundred and sixty men, as the quota of the colony, and 
transport them to Albany, with military supplies for the 
expedition ; together with an address of gratitude to her 
majesty. They also appointed a special committee to 
express the thanks of the assembly to his Excellency Gene- 
ral Nicholson, for his services in behalf of the colonies, and 
to congratulate him upon his late success against Port Roy- 
al, and to assure him of their cordial support. The con« 
vention at New-London, entered cordially and unanimous- 
ly into the requisitions of her majesty, and all was joy^ 
effort, and enterprise throughout the colonies. 
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.' Fn orife mdnfh the whole* expe^ion was realty. The 
fleet sailed from Boston Jfitj 30th, with the armament 
6rom England, and l^c levies Aront the eastern colonies 9 . 
a;^t>:in> five days A^fer this; the troof^s of iConaecticut, 
New-Yo^k, and New^Jersey, were reviewed by Genera) 
Nicholson at Albany* Such nniiy, energy, and dispateh^ 
bad never been witnessed in New England.- Tojetter^v 
minate the French fjrom Canada, was to extinguish Cb«» 
tniijb that set fire tb their dweitiogs^ and bury tiio^ 
hatchet, and the scalping knife, that botchered ^their !»•» 
roes, and shed the biood of the aged, the isfiinl;, and the. 
mother; and convert into friends the meircihess savages^ 
"Who by thc^r ravages laid waste ttiar cornfieidsy aa weil as 
theirdw^Hngs, and dragged tbeir 6milie» into captivity \, 
but God had not yet prepared bis thurcb for these bless^ 
ingsi he had yet many favours to bestow* upQi%.tbsiP9.whi^ 
Vere destined to flow through. theic sdferisg^*. Disf^ard^^ ** 
and division in the fandamental doetistnesof ttieir re^igj^on, 
distracted the church ;** and this reli^us dis$;oi3dy,wo{i^ 
have caused their potiticat discord, if they hM bei^ jieUx; 
ered from-tbe pressure of the coounon. enemy« , , 

The strength of the e^pedatiof), in all its piirts,. was con> 
sideredade^mt^ to the magnitude of tti^<obj(%ct, and.eye- 
jy heart .flowed with anxious confijdence in its suqpess ; but 
•a ck>ud s«ion .oVjershadowed the brightest p^qspects. The 
Soet entonedttbe St. Lawrence the 14th of August; on the 
^dd^ it was invel^pedi^a idtuck fo|^ in tl^e midst of a gale, 
Ihat-jhaMeired tb^ir fl^fsty.dadied theii: trausports against 
ithnrfioks, and burned, a g^ieat part of the armame^tin the sea. 
-The 'admiral 'ablindatted the eBterpi^se,.aad set sail for 
lEsgfaiad vaadrthe remnalit of tbeproviqci^ arnoain^nt re- 

, ♦See Cotton Mather's Magnalia^ and Trumbull's History of Connecticut, 
upon the New-England Synod, and upon the Connecticut Synods or a«^ 

.tembly.of mlaiMe^.. These i^l^^us controversiei iateresled the paf>sioQ8 
undTeelin^d of the churchen, as well as the peopio, as strongfy as tfee rar- 

. egpes of tke diifiniy. > 

Vol. L 2J> . 
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turned to their homea. The fleet arrived in England Oc* 
tober 9th, when a 70^gun aUp bleW iip with the loss of her 
crew, and their numerous frijends. whp.were on board to 
welcome their return. 

3acfa a.a^cc^sion of disai9tQrs.atffpj(^§ljr.<a^^^d;.the. pub- 
lic mind, both iuE^gla^d a|id^me|%o^,.andpafiti6fi;9^^i9e4 
e^ch other with viol^p $ but the chu^b saw ffthat H^ 
lot was cast into the. lapi and the wbol(» disposal, ^erqqf 
i^as of the Lord.?* ^ } » 

The ei^emy took courage and renewed.bpBnyag^^ aoA 
jthe. whole country if as. in a state of alario. A. apfifial ^ 
semblj was convened in November, to unite. i^Ulii i^ 
Qthei: colonies,, in sending out their pilots to 1^1jw4> 4 
explain to her majesty the causes of the late disasters}; and 
,to petition her majesty for another f^et an^ anna^Q|itj4<V 
the same purpose* This n>i8sioa passed: without n^o^ 
At the same time Connecticut ordered t^e Sup^^riipr Coact^ 
to bold circular sessions in the several c^upty t/o^nB%p>t^ 
the causes of the several counties. ' New-Town 8|«d Coretfr 
try were incorporated this year« In 1 71^^ NewMj^bfi waa 
iiicorporated, and in 171,3,^ ioi^ cont^ted boui^^ai^y 
:lin^s, l)f$tw/e^ ConnecU^t, Massachusetts, and Rhode- 
Island, were ^ca)iiy af$tti^ by coD9JB}88i^ii^sf8,.frpin ea€)i 
of the qsJpniea. XWs . ye^r the pface of Uti^ht ]bmil^ 
th^ Qto^ in £jnrQ[^,'a)id gax^s^me repose to,ihe.colopief» 

' nil'.*'' I. •<< ., •! 
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CONNECTICUT CONTINUED* — YALE COLLEGE. 



''TlHS'stbrai of war was now hashed into peace in Europe 
and America ;ihe-eontention8ofthechirrchiDNew«E'ngland 
weresoftened down, hy the efibrts of her ministers generally; 
Md t^eir attention now was turned to the support of the 
church, hereafter, upon the broad basis of literature. To ef- 
feet thh, a number of the clergy of Counecticut, at their jpri- 
▼tfte meetings, contributed a few books, as the basis of a 
lffepa#y fcr ^ "Cbltege; and appointed one of theit number 
tts Abrariaii, and ten of their number as trustees,' ih the 
f^is H99«nd 1700. This eflbrt met the public mind, 
And -donations to the college increased,, both in books iand 
iikm%y.' ' A 'petkion for an a<it of incorporation was pre- 
^tttei to the general assembly, in October 1701,, signed by 
the^&rst-diara^t^rs in the colony, both ministers and^teo- 
*pt*7 ^^^ Iheprayei' of the petition was then granted, vest- 
4tog the trustees, with all-the powet^ assential to their cor- 
JKmtt^ Capacity.' • Itt November* the corporatron met, 
agreeable to charter, and appointed the Reverend Samuel 
•'t'ierson df Kitlingworth, a^ 'their first Reelor, sind furnish- ' 
^d Imn with a system of religious, .and Kterary instructions, 
as a general guide to ihe duties of his oSce. They also 
desired the Rector to remove to Saybrook, as the most 
convenient place for the college, whenever the number of 
students shall render it necessary. This recommendation 
was not complied with, and the college remained at Kil- 
lingworth during the life of the Rector. In 1702, was 
the first commencement at Saybrook. 

The college continued to progress and prosper, and in 
1703, a general contribution was raised throughout the 
colony, to erect a suitable edifice for the college. This 
year the clei^ of the colony met in a general Synod, and 
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eil^bUahed',a,s>$tefa/Or govomment, »aDd>a.cQfilt«tioiitaf 
fiMih for.tbfS college, upon the Presbytemn ''plan ; adopAr 
ed the W esliuiiister. coofessioD) aad tboBlaUl tiie- Amr* 
datiou of the school of the church. This year also wit« 
negfied the origin of the eoosociation of the churcheai 
which became the basis of that mutual aod 6ockl hannODy 
in seatimant and feeliog, which has proved to be the«life 
aad peace of the churches to this day*. 
> Id 1706, Episcopacy for the first time, appeared iu 
Connecticut, and an Episcopal clergyman was sreceiv^^ 
and heard at Stiatford, which laid the foundatifM) for ^a 
Episcopal Church in that town.. 

In 17O8, the General Assembly, by a special act, autbo?- 
iscd^he convocation, of a special Synod, of the Go)onyy to^ 
be held at 3aybrook, forthe purpose of establishing a gen-> 
eral system of ecclesiastical -discipline, throughout the. 
churches. This Synod siss^mbled agreeable t.o act of as*, 
sembly, and framed, and established the famous ^aybvook 
Platform, upon the basis of the Westminster ai^ Snvgy. 
Confessions of Faith. This Platform was reportc^dto ibo^ 
General Assembly, at their October session, and approvi^d 
in due form, with a salvo for the liberty of cons<;ieDce, to. 
honest and sober dissenters. Great harmony p^eyailedi 
both in the civil and ecclesiastical departments, through- 
out the whole of tliis great and importajat work. T^ie 
churches generally adopted the Platform, and formed 
themselves into general associations and conscociations,, 
in )709 ; and the government of the college went into full 
operation at the same time. 

Iu 1713, the library of the college had increajsed, by- 
numerous donations, from gentlemen of the first, charac- 
ter and respectability, both in England and Ameripa, to the 
number of about 900 volumes. Forty-six graduates had 
received the honors of this college, since the year 1702; 94 
of whom became ministers of the gospel, and two became 
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ttiag^tmteSf and one. bf' them, the Ret. Jonathian IKtUri^ 
son became PrcBidfent of TriRteton college, New-Jerieyl 
Such wa^ file 'purity of the *zeal of our pious forefathers^ 
that a minister was regularly ordained and supported, to 
evefey 400 persons, throii^hoat th^ oolony, and there wa^ 
not one ddstitutc church* 

In 1704, Roctor I^ierson died Mai^b 5th, and was suc- 
ceeded hy the Rev. Mr. Aiidrefw of Mi (ford, and the senior 
ciasB was removed into his parish, until commencement, 
f^hereit continued until theyear 17 15 ; and the other clas- 
ses reinored to Saybrook, under the cai-e of two tutors. 

In this divided state of the college, great uneasiness 
arose; which -occasioned a meeting of the trustees at Say- 
bibok April 4, 1717, with a view to fix on some more-con- 
veniedt place for the college, and collect the students to- 
gether. The attempt failed, the trustees wiere divided*in 
sentiment, and the college was broken up ; the majority 
went to. Wtthersfield, under the instruction of the Rever- 
end Elisha Williams ; some remained at Saybrook, and 
othel^ were proihiscuously scattered. Subscriptions were 
opened to erect a perman**nt building, and 12 or 1500/. 
was subscribed ; and at 'commencement at Saybrook, the 
trositeefs made another efibrtto fix on a place ; but failed, 
and adjourned to meet at New-Haven in October. 

They met according to adjournment, and by the advice 
off the governor, with many of the council, and house of 
aBseofiWy, they fixed oh New-Haven as the place of per- 
manence for the collegb." The place being fixed, and a 
grant from the assembly of 250/. being received, in ad- 
dttion to the subscription and other funds, they passed a 
resblve to erect a college for the stuflents, and a house for, 
the Rector, and appointed a committee to carry into effect 

this resolve. 

« 

• This act of the trustees excited the public interest; the 
committee proceeded ta carry the resolve of the trustees 
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^toefiept; h^t^ p%rt of tbe bo«rd,Teiiio98|bmMvJo4te: 
asseoibly; this rcmoBstrance was beard ^^if^ 4^01464% 
favour of tBe trustees, 1717. This jear the /cqnuneiKi^ 
nieut was held at New*HayeD, in Septempeiv . Tb^ •■H^ 
semhlj at their October seasioD, granted 100/. for .th^ 
bcne^t of the instmctorsi aod 300 voluaie& not^ w^er^^^ot • 
overbj. Governor- Yale, in addition to the 40 h^f^rer^^ 
eeivqd; and in 1718, be seat over an additional .dpmtivH^ 
of 200/. more, witl>, «ther valaables. At the sa^roe Hf^ 
Mr. Diimmer ^ent.over 30/* more in valQabte .bocta; an4 ^ 
Governor Salton^taU and others, ^^ave ML • . ' - i * 

Thus the college grew ^ixd floumbed, and the bouse 
was fiai^hed for the reception of^ the stodeats; at the c^mz. 
meuceinetit, S^tember .1718« The nanie of Ctoveroor 
Yale was affixed to the college, in grateful reraeAbjraao^ 
of his liberal donations. 
.In 171^9 the. Reverend Mr. VJT.oodbridge was cb»aeB 
Rector ;>ro /em, in the place of Mr. Andrew; I^ 1719, 
ttie Reverend Mr. Cutler of Stratford, was chosen Rec- 
tor ; but in 1 723, he turned Episcopalian, was removed 
from his office, went to England, was doctorated, and re- 
turned in Episcopal orders, and settled in Boston. 

Upon the removal of Mr. Cutler, the trustees officiat- 
ed in their turns, as Rector, about four years, when the Rev. 
Elisba Williams, was chosen Rector, and regularly installed, 
Sept. 36th, 1726. Under the administration of Mr. Wil- 
liams, the college was prosperous, regular, and flourish* 
ing ; with the prosperity of the college, learning was ge&- 
erally encouraged throughout the colony, population in- 
creased, towns and societies multiplied, and the colony 
flourished. In the midst of this general prosperity, the 
church was disturbed by daring innovations ; Episcopalians 
began to increase, sectaries of various denominations mul- 
tiplied, and laymen administered the sacrament. The 
disorderly and immoral conduct of the sect of the Ro^ 
gerenes, (a sect of Quakers who followed John Rogers of 
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Nft^v^Ldnddn, aitd^liQib Were giiilty of inany excesses too' 
gtcks*to*ht named,) called for a special act of tbe gene- 
ral assembly in support of the churches ; but *it is doubt* 
ed^e ven to this iday, :whether legislative interfereance pro- 
duced aqy'good effects* In the midst of diese trials, the 
dohiny was thrftatened again with the loss of their char- 
ter. These ialamiii arose • out of such measures as were 
fMVtoing ill England, by the crown, in consequence of the^ 
feflntct^rfspirit in Massachusetts towards her govemorSi 
aa weKas 'the intrigues of several members of' Connect- 
icut, who were unfriendly to the government, in their rep- 
rt^entations to the crown. These representations to the 
cM#n, (itcteionecl tbe abolition of the law of the colony^' 
wUeh' regarded intestate estates, and gave snchgeneraF 
aiivm,'ttiat speetal instructions were sent out to thei/ 
agents in England ; and through their instrumentality the 
law was continued, the charter preserved, and tranquittilty 
r6^tolred; 1 730; 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

FOURTH INDIAN WAR. 



Although the grahd design of God in his pft»Ttdencd^ 
in planting the Colonies of New-England in the wilds nf 
America, was to plant that pure church, whkh- abould 
grow up and hecome the iAstrument of flHing th^ earth 
with the knowledge and glorj of God ; yet to effect this 
glorious object it became necessary for the great -headcf 
his church, to chastise her avarice, and corruptions, andtd 
increase her perfections through sufieriugs* To accom* 
plish this his great purpose, he was pleased to lay upon hor 
those chastisements, which we have witnessed, with audj 
others which we shall be called to witness. Internal di»« 
sentions and divisions, formed a part of their correctiona; 
but famine, pestilence, and war, are amongst the heaviest of 
God's judgments. 

We have already witnessed three general wars with the 
sarages, with all their horrid barbarities and distresses;' and 
we are now called to enter upon the fourth, to shew thflt 
sievarice when coupled with religion, must be. scourged. 
To enlarge the borders of the church it was absolutely oe*- 
c^ssary to possess the lands of the Indians, looate toww^ 
clear up the forest, and plant churches : to effect all tbis^it 
became necessary to purchase the Indinn claina, er.pfm* 
sess them by conquest and by treaty: the .foTmeff.»wa^ 
generally preferred ; but in many of these piircteLses^avat: 
rice had her influence : advantage was oftui taken oC 
^vage ignorance, and trifles of little TSrlne, were Y>fte8.ex- 
changed fot tracts of land bigbiy valuable *, ardentiBpiriis 
were often used to excess, as ^n^iristmment'to.cfaBatjdiAi^ 
tives; and conVeyakic^of landoftenTcaav^red trao'ta of -lawly 
vastly mere extensive tbantfae Indiana. conterapiBtedy ^od 
forts, ^nd block-houses, with garrisons, were often erected 
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#n those lands, to the annoyance of the Indians in their 
us.ual hanting, all which hecaoite subjects of collision be- 
tween the parties, and were rendered the causes of savage 
wars, through the instigations of the French agents, who 
dwelt amongst them. The war on which we are about to 
tiDtfliT) arose /com a combination of all these causes. 

The settlements in thei Province of. Maine, were morje 
exposed to savage depredations thap any other part of New» 
England) being bounded upon the French settlements of Ca-f 
oada and Noyascotia, or le Acadia, on the north and east, an^ 
being also more scattered in their population* That.spiiit 
of the gospel which was the basis of the settlement of Ply-^ 
mouth, .Massachusetts, and Connecticut, was little k>no,wn 
in these eastern settlements, and nothing short of the 
scourge of war could have restrained their licentiousness^ 
and united them with the church of New-£ngland: this 
taught them their state of dependence ; and their sufieriage 
led them to unite with the people of God. Avarice was 
the ruling principle.amongst this people, and governed all 
their transactions with the Indians, and furnished continu- 
ally fiesh causes for war* 

The intrigues of the French topk advantage of these 
corruptions, and when they furnished the Indians wit(^ 
arms^ ammunition, and other utensils, essential to the 
conveniences of their mode of life, they left their landa 
free; and supported this weight of influence, by annual 
presents from the king. All this placed the savages at their 
disposal, in all the wars hetwew England and France, apd 
secured their alliance aa.auxiliaries in the war. : 

During the last peace, Gov* Shute had promised to erect 
trading houses, that should afTord the. Indians regular sup- 
plies, in order to establish a trading intf&rcourse of mutual 
interest ; but this, had been neglected, and the savages felt 
and resented the neglect, by commiting depredaiioB3* 

Vax..fe 
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The French fitrengthened their iDfluence amoug&t tiie 
savages, by their missionaries from the Catholic Church, 
who had at this time erected two churches, or places of 
worship, in the Province of Maine ; the one at Penobscot, 
and the other at Norridgewog, where a stated French Mis- 
sionary resided, by the name of Sebastian Ralle* This 
Jesuit practised all the arts of his order, upon these sav- 
ages of the forest. He taught them the do.ctrine of salva- 
tion, through Jesus Christ the Son of God \ but at the same 
time, led them to believe that Mary the mother of Jesus 
Christ, was a French woman ; that he was murdered by the 
English, and that it was lawful, right, and best, for all good 
christians to butcher the English* To enforce this doc- 
trine, he erected a standard at the door of his church, or- 
namented with the cross, surrounded by bows and arrows, 
as the instruments of defence and protection ; whenever 
he excited the Indians to war, he displayed thishanner, and 
gave them absolution. This priest was the instrument of 
the Pope and the king, and the immediate agent of the 
governor of Canada, and possessed an extensive influence 
throughout these savage tribes. 

I'hrough the instrumentality of these intrigaes^ tbese 
savages were excited to this war, when France and England 
were at peace in Europe; and in 1717, they began their 
depredations by destroying the cattle, &c. with other ex- 
cesses. This led the English to strengthen their military 
posts, and scour the Indian country by their scouts, and at 
the same timQ. invite them to peace, which they appeared 
to prefer ; but Ralle with other agents, who had joined 
him from Canada, and Penobscot, the next season, tmoed 
the fire, and kindled the torch of war. 

Enraged at this abuse, it was proposed to send the sheriff 
of York, and seize Ralle by a civil process, and convey hiai 
to Boston ; but this was judged difficult, and a militarj 
force Was ordered in the winter of 1721, to seize Ralle at 
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NorridgeWbg, and bring hitn -td Boston. Thb detachment 
proceeded to Norridgcwog, and surrounded die l^oose of 
Ralle ; bat he had fled into the forest, and left all his pa- 
pers and effects behind him ; these were seized and 
brought off safe ; and these disclosed a correspondence 
with the governor of Canada, which unfolded the whole 
intrigue, with the promise of aid from Canada in the war. 
This attack opened the war; Ralle was in danger, and 
the Indians were in arms. In the summer of 1722, thev 
made a descent upon the settlement at Merrymeeting-Baj, 
and took nine families ; but dismissed a part, and sent the 
rest to Canada. Ader committing several other slight de- 
predations, they made an attack upon Brunswick, and burnt 
the town : this caused the government to publish a decla- 
ration oi war. Lieutenant-Governor Wentworth, in the 
absence of the governor, entered with spirit into the war, 
and the general court supported his measures, with liberal 
supplies of money. Troops were enlisted for two years, 
to prosecute the war, and liberal pay was granted. 

Jn 1723, the Indians surprised the town of Dover, kil- 
led two men and took three children ; soon aflier, they 
committed their ravages upon Lamprey River, killed one 
man and his child, ^aud carried off his wife, and three 
children,* In 1724, they appeared at Oyster River, and 
killed one man ; soon after they took two men and two 
l:faildren at Kingston, one of whom made his escape, 
•and returned about ten months afterwards. This year 
again, they appeared at Oyster River, killed one man, 
•mortally wounded a woman, and carried off two men into 
^he wilderness ; who ^made their escape, and returned in 
three days. Soon, after this, another attack was made 
upon the settlement at Oyster Hiver, where two men 
i 

V * xOne (»f the sons was adopted bv the iDdiaos and remained with them ; 
and the daughter mai^ried a Frencnman in Canada ; both came down to 
Vhit tbwr friends, io after days. 
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were killed'; bui tlie Indians vrere pursued, tbeir chief 
was killed, wto from the delicacy of his appearance, was 
supposed to be the natural son of the Jesuit Radle ; hw 
scalp was carried to Boston, with its silken hair, and ob- 
tained a premium.* 

The next depredations were committed upon two fam-^. 
ilies of Quakers at Dover ; they killed two male children,^ 
aad took one man, and one woman, with her infant 14 days 
old, two daughters and a son, and carried them into cap- 
tivity. These depredations roused up the spirit and in- 
dignation of the government ; they sent another detach- 
ment to Norridgewog, killed Rallethe Jesuit, with about 
80 Indians, destroyed his church, and brought off hia 
plate, furniture, and devotional flag, as trophies of their 
victory. 

Thus fell Ralle, the apostle of superstition, intrigue, and- 
war amongst the Indians, in the G8th year of his age, aad" 
26th of his mission. ^'He that killeth with the sword, shall 
be killed with the sword." 

This blow gave a general alarm to the Indians ; but it 
increased their ferocity ; they soon after fell in with,an4 
fired upon a partj of English, consisting of eleven, killed 
nine, wounded one, add the other made his escape ; 
soon after they ambushed auother company ; killed one^ 
wounded four, and the rest made their escape ; and soon 
after they killed two men at work in the field. 

The success of the expedition against Norridgewog, join-«~ 
ed to the premium of 100/. on scalps, called up ^several 
volurteer companies, to scour the wilderness in Search of 
the enemy, and thus protect the settlements. These dom^ 
panics were often successful, and sometime destroyed 
whole parties of marauders, and brought in their scalps ; 
amongst these companies, that of a Captain Lovewell, was- 

* 

.• The govpVnmpn* had offered a premium of lOOi, for every scalp of 
the coemjr which should be brought in. 
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lUstiignlahed for their success. Plashed with their soc 
oestes, the compaiij penetrated far ioto the wilderness, 
where thej were ambushed by a superior party of lodians; 
and after sustaining a desperate, and bloody conflict, made 
good their retreat, with the loss of their captain, and eight 
men ktUed, eleven wounded; two mortally, and two othert 
perished in the wilderness on their return. This was one 
of the most memorable conflicts in this war, and greatly 
interested the public feelings. A party was ordered out 
from the frontier, to bury the dead, who reached the field 
of action, performed the solemn rite of sepulture for these 
heroes, and engraved their names Upon the surrounding 
trees^ where they were visible in the year 1784. 

This memorable battle cleared the frontier on this quar- 
ter. And at the same time it roused up the colonies, to 
send a commission to Monsieur Vaudreuil, governor of 
Canada, to remonstrate against the part he had taken in 
the war, and to demand his influence to settle a peace with 
the Indians. The commissioners found the governor at 
Montreal, where they were politely received ; but the 
governor denied the chaise of his being accessary to* the 
war. The commissioners,^ amongst other direct testimo- 
ny to the fact, produced his own letters that were found 
upon the Jesuit Ralle, at Norridgewog, which were deci- 
sive.; and the governor promised to use his influence to 
recover the captives, and induce the Indians to come for- 
ward with proposals of peace. 

■The influence of the governor recojf^ered sixteen cap- 
tives, and obtained assurances for ten "others ; but the Je- 
suit Chase, who acted as interpreter, obstructed the pro- 
posals for a peace. This man appeared to possess greater 
influence over the Indians than the governor, and controul- 
ed the negociation. The commission thus being closed, 
they returned under a military escort from Governor Van- 
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dreuil, as far as Crown Point, and from thence to Albao}^, 
where thev arrired safe in seven days ; May 17d5« 

When tlie report of the cominissioners was laid befoi^ 
the afisemblies of Massachusetts and New-Hampshire, ibejr 
.first determined, vigourously to prosecute the war; next 
to send out a complaint, by way of petition to his majesty, 
complaining of the couduct of the French governor, and 
praying that the other colonies of Connecticut and New«- 
York, might be ordered to furnish men and supplies for the 
war* Letters at the same time were sent to the governor 
of New- York, requesting him to seize such hostile Indians 
as came down to Albany to trade. 

The hostages which had been detained at Boston, were 
sent home on parole, and soon returned with proposals for 
peace, and a treaty was agreed upon, to be held at Boston. 
Pending these conferences, a small party from Canada 
surprised Dover, killed two men, and wounded (he third 
in the following manner*— the shot entered hi^ breast, and 
the flow of blood from the wound led the Indians to sup- 
pose him to be dead ; they stripped and scalped him, then 
turned him over, and gave him several strokes with their 
guns, and left him for dead ; as soon as they were gone he 
rose up, and made for the garrison, naked, and besmeared 
with blood ; but meeting his friends on the way, he was 
overcome, fainted, and fell down ; they ran to him, wrap* 
pcd him in a blanket, and bore him to the garrison, where 
he recovered, and lived fifty years afterwards. The ene- 
my fled and escaped, and carried off one captive. 

The treaty was held at Boston, agreeable to appoint- 
ment, and the conditions were ratified at Falmouth, in the 
spring of 1726. This treaty was carried into effect, and 
trading houses were established, in such parts of the Indian 
country, as were best calculated to promote a friendly in- 
tercourse, and thus preserve the peace. 
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Thflie reputed Indiaa warp, wete severe scoui^ea to 
the colonies, aod filled the country with aJarm and dig* 
teesa $ but tbey were productive of the foilowiog good : — 
l. Tbey promoted union in. the colonies ; — 2. They taught 
tbeai their dependence upon God their deliverer, and kept 
them near the throne of grace : they, also trained the 
country to arms, and taught them how to defend them- 
selves against a more formidable enemy hereafter, who 
was. ready to swallow them up^ and sacrifice the church in 
the wilderness, to the same monster /rom which the ptl* 
grims had fled, when they left the land of their fathers. 

The lieutenant-governor had conducted this war in the 
absence of the governor, to high acceptance, and satisfac- 
tion ; the people rewarded him with their grateful ac* 
knowledgmeots, and the general court with liberal grants 
pf mpt^y ; and at the same time they issued an emission of 
900Q/« in bills of credit, to relieve the people from the 
burthens of the war; a general excise was also laid for three 
years, to support the pubhc credit! The hatchet was bu- 
ried, the* storm was hushed, and the people returned to 
their several pusuits, in peace and tranquillity, 1726. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW-HAMPSHIRE UNDER THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION or GOVERNORS DUMMER AND WENTWORTH, AND 
GOVERNORS BURNET AND BELCHER. 

It has been noticed that GovernoF Shute reticed firom 
his office in dilsgust, and went home to England, and that 
-the governiaent of Massachusetts and New-HampAife 
devolved upon Lieut. Governor Dummer and Lieiit. G^y- 
enior Went worth, through the late w^r, and that thej ae- 
iqnitted themseives much to the satis&ction ot the peopkl* 

As soon as the war was closed, the old leaven of. dteeord 
began to prevail; Governor Shute received a pension. 9/ 
400l» per annum in England^ and was succeeded ip thead- 
tniuistratinn by Governor Barnet, son. of the celebrated 
iBishop Burnet, upon the accession of. George lU 1 727. 
Mr* Burnet had been governor of New- York and Nevr- 
Jersey, where he acquitted himself with honor. PreviQps 
to the arrival of Gov« Burnet, was felt the shock, of the gres^ 
earthquake, which was preceded by a loud, roai^ing lik^ 
heavy distaatliiiinder, followed suddenly by the.earthqu9Jce, 
vifUch. cfMitiaoed about two minutes, and gave uoiver«l 
ala'rm ; no buildings wiere thrown down ; but many tops. Af 
chimneys were shaken off, arid many cellar walls feU ifb 
hnd matoy hearts fainted, for fear of the destruotion. which 
awaited tbeou ^ We shall notice this earthquake further^ in 
onr remarks upon Moodus, or East-Haddam iaConnectiV 
cut. ... 

At this time the trade of New-England was df|ircii|%' 
ed with the late war, and it became ne^lessary that the 
general . court of Massachusetts, should relieve ih^ bw 
thens of the people, by a new emissioii of hills of cre<^t,; this 
was efiected, and a bill passed by the general coiirt^to issv^ 
bills of credit to the ammuit of 30,000/. for the express pur- 
pose of fortifying their seaports, was sent up to thq heHt^n- 
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unt-goveroor for his concurrence ; who received the bill, 
and then laidhis majesty's instructions before the council, for 
advice, whether he could in honor approve the bjll; the coun- 
cil decided that he could not, and the lieutenant-govern- 
or returned the bill with his negative ; together with his 
reasons* The house refused to vote His salary, and re« 
'quesCed leave to rise ; this opened a field of altercation, 
^aiid'a reCess for a fbrtnigHt was' granted* When the gen* 
'era! court were again convened, they gave a new face to 
the bill, and sent it up for concurrence ; the lieutenant- 
^vernor again sought advice from the council, but they 
bad approved Ifae bill, and declined giving advice : ti)e 
4i0iftie&aUt'governor signed the bill, returned it to the bouse, 
and then they voted his salary.* 

The general court next proceeded to order three ranges 
of townships to be laid off upon the frontier, adjoining 
New-Hampshire ; extending from Connecticut River to 
*ihe sea. This opened a controversy with New-Hamp- 
shire ; revived the old claims of Mason, and began a land- 
jobbing speculation, that greatly retarded the settlement 
of the lands in controversy. 

In this state of public agitation, Governor Burnet arrived 
at Boston, July 1 728, was received with great parade, and 
entered upon the duties of his administration. In bis first 
speech to the general court, the same months he disclosed 
Aie king's instructions for a permanent salary^ smd urged 
the demand ; the house met the demand with their usual 
firmness, and voted 1700/* for the current year ; the gov- 
ernor ui^ed his instructions, and declined his acceptance; 
ibis opened the old field of controversyi with the usual 
warmth, and the court seat a message to his excellency, 
requesting permission to rise ; this was refused ; again urg- 
ed, and again refused. This opened a long field of con- 
trorversy which was carried on by way of messages, and 

* ThiB wat odJj 250/. sterlingv 
V©t. I. 31 • • . 
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the cIaihus, and righU of the ptrttefi were fully diecusdcd ;* 
but all to DO effect, both parties were firm. On the 4th of 
September the house again requested leave to lise ; which 
was peremptorily refused. The council interfered, and 
passed a resolution in favour of a fixed salary, for a term 
of years,«aAd senMt to the house ; this was rejected^ and if 
it had passed, would not have been accepted by the gov* 
crnor. 

On the 20th of September, the house made a gmnt 3000i. 
(currency) equal to 1000/. sterling, which was rejected by 
the governor ; again in October, the house by message, 
pressed the governor to. accept the grant, with encoumge- 
ment that subsequent assemblies would probably eolaige 
the grant ; but all to no effect, the governor was fixed. 
The town of Boston entered warmly into this qnestioa, 
and by- a special resolve in a special town meeting, approv- 
ec\ the doings of the House of Representatives. The gov- 
ernor resented this act, and adjourned the court to the .31st 
of October, then to meet at Salem* This widened the 
breach, and the court began to lament that they had quar- 
rellpd away Governor Shute, who had been, and .wou)d 
hs^ve continued to be, content with an annual sura of hftf 
the amount voted to Governor Burnet. 

The hou^Q appealed to the crown through Uieir special 
agent in London ; who was assisted by Mr. Belchqr, s^t 
out specially for the purpose, and mnney waa raipie^ by 
subscription, by the Boston merchants, to defn^, the. ex- 
pense. ^ This agency failed, and the Uberties of the coloay 
became endangered. The general court applied to the 
governor, to sign a warrant upon the treasoary (of tjieir 
pay ; this he refused, alledging that one branch of.lhe gov- 
ernment might as well go unpaid a» the other, and the 
breach still widened. The governor, pressed for a sup- 
port, had recourse to a new expedient : he levied a tax or 
contribution, upon all vessels that cleared, outof the-pof^ 
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of the Goiaooy, eilber upon a fdreign,- brtdaj^iag voyage^ 
wfattdh put hitn into the powerof his^eaemies ; tbey appe«il- 
ed to the cn>wn through their <agents,'and'the mea^6rc5.0f 
the gdverner was disapproved. , : • f ' 

Pending this controversy, a netv- scene o^pen^d inthci 
appointment of an attorney-gonfenal'; the g^rehior claimed 
the right of nomination^ and tbe'house refused'the dairn. 
The house passed a resohition to supply the treasury with 
20,000/* ; but the governor assured them that he would con- 
sent to no supply, but Euch as had been in practice before 
the year 1721. . ' » 

The legislature of New-Hampshire, made a grant to thd 
gOfvernor for three years, or during his administratiori, 
which wafe accepted; but he lived to* pay them only one 
visit; The general court adjourned from the 20th of De- 
cember to the 2d of April following. They met agreeable 
to adjournment, and continued their sittings until the 1 8th ; 
at the same ti^e a' new assembly for the election of coun- 
sellors, wa^ held at Salem, and four new counsellors were 
chosen; two of whom were negatived by the governor, and 
then h^' prorogued the assembly until the 25th of June: 
Tfa^ ^^sembly met again on the ^5th of June, and contimied 
their sittings until the lOth of July ; the governor then pro- 
rogued them until the 20th of August, to meet at Cam- 

fcridge. 

In the mean time, the appeals of- the parties to the 
crown, through their agents, had been heard, and determin- 
ed in due form, and the conduct of the governor fully ap- 
proved, and iSbsit of^e bouse highly condemned. His ma- 
jesty bad also sighified his wish, that the controversy 
should be laid before the Parliament. In the midst of this 
controversy, the governor fell sick, and died, September 
7tib, 1729; 

• The adfiiitdstration tigain devolved upon Lieut. Gov- 
emor Dumriier,- whose conciliatory disposition, gave a 
temporary relief to the public feeling. 
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In order that (be true characters of the parties, as wefl 
tis the true spirit of this interesting controversy may be 
fully ascertained, I shall give the proceedings of the agents 
of the parties in England, by the way of appendix. {See 
Jlpptndix A.] 

Mr. Belcher was at this time in England, acting with 
Mr. Wilks, as agent for the assembly, in theit defence 
against Governor Burnet, and being a native of the colony, 
and a popular many the king was pleased to appoint him 
to the government, as successor to Governor Burnet ; and 
a Col. Tailor was appointed Lieut. Governor, in place of 
Mr. Dumnier. Col. Tailor being in the province, eiitered 
immediately upon the duties of his office. One of hid first 
acts, was to secure a grant of "900/. to Mr. Dumrrer, by 
signing the act, authorising the grant, although it waspa^* 
scd before he came into office, and actuaOy embraced the 
future, as well as the past services of Lieut Governor 
Dummer, as a part of its consideration. 

In August 1730, Governor Belcher arrived at Boston, 
in the Blanford man of war, and was received with great- 
parade ai\d applause ; by both parties; disclosed bis' instruc- 
tions, and entered upon the duties of his office. Mr. Belch^ 
er was both a scholar and a gentleman ; and although he Wbs 
an American by birth, yet he had been much abroad, and vis- 
ited the courts of Europe, as a private getitletnan, as wdt 
as a public agent; and his affluent fortune had gtvenhiHI 
high advantages, both as a traveller and a merchant : aA-* 
ded to all this, both parties in the govettiment,-clakaed 
him as their friend. 

Under these favourable advantages, Governor B^kher 
entered upon the duties of his office ; but the siAme em- 
barrassments lay before him, that had awaited his ptedeces* 
sors ; a permanent salary composed onie of the pei*iB^e!nt 
articles of his instructions, which on his part, could no# 
be dispensed with, and on the part of tiie house, couid 
.not be granted, consistent with their former resolutions ^ 
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\^iej^ ihc parties w^re at jssue as before* -The couqcil 
WM^^ai^ )eagtii3 to favour the governor i but the. houde. 
wer^ fi%ed» A conference between the two houses, wa^ 
agreed to upon the subject, in the. presence of the gov- 
ernor ; but to no effect, the house was fixed*. The gpv- 
c^rnor closed the conference with an address, io which, he 
applauded tl^e, council for their conciliatory dispositioi^, 
and.remifidejd the house, that be W3s.not only instructed 
bj.his m^e^tj. to, insist on a pemoanent salary, but that h^ 
was also insfruct^d, in case of tbeir refusal, to repair to 
^iiglaiid, and. lay the whole facts before his majesty, and 
warned them of the danger the charter would be in, jf bi^ 
eomplaiojt should he laid before parliament. The govern- 
or was popplar ; but his jspeech had no effect, and the 
bouse coixtinued indexible. 

In thjs stajte of the, parties, the governor advised the 
bouse to petition his majesty, that he might have leave to 
accept of temporary grants, by the way of salary, which 
w^a^ finally obtained, aad thus the controversy ended, 
1731. 

The next act of sovereignty exercised by the house, wa^ 
a check qpon the treasury, by a special act. The char-* 
ter .provides that all monies shall come into the treasury, 
by apta originating in the house, for specific purposes ; and 
shall bfi 4r9^wn out for those purposes, by warrant from 
th^ governor, with advice of the council. The house infring- 
e4ithis:article.ofthecharter,by a special act, which barred 
tfae governqr froin the exercise of this power, except some 
trifling sums for expresses, &c. and held the conlroul of 
tbeitreaBUfy: in their own hands. This act embarrassed the 
dbburscHi^ent^ from the treasury, and the servants of the 
government suffered ; and a^in.the house exercised thefr 
«>verigi>ty) and supplied the treasury by their special 

«Kit» . • 

• In 173^,. a sh^rp. con trov^rsy^ sprang up between the 

gQvefi^fxrj aqda^'oli I>u(yb^r>(an4^cer of tbc^crown,) about 
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the goverument of the fort at I?einaqui((ji, aad Ua^ easten) 
province ; but it wa» amicably a^justed^ • ... 

Id 1733, a gisDeral coQiplaiiit of the scarcity . of moJsejr 
extended throughout New-Englaud. This was an .'ajrtifi* 
cial scarcity, arising from the depreciation oC .t}i& paper 
currency, and fix>ai its being too much, became tOQilitde* 
Massachusetts and Rhode*Islan<l, issued new emissioaa oi 
about 100,000/. each, which by its depreciation, increased 
die evils ; embarrassed trade, and did great injuslace to 
hooeat, and indrustrious creditors. At this (tinke eflbtts 
were made to settle the contested line between Massachu- 
setts and New-Hampshire, and in 1737, the parties obtain- 
ed a commission from the crown, for the special purpose y 
but the report of the commissioners not being <satf^c- 
tory, the question was referred to the decisKOii oftiie 
crown* This decision fixed the boundary, us it dow^ 
stands, by a special committee of the council^ aad the 
line was established. At the san\e time, aud under similar 
circumstances^ the line was settled between New^Hamp-^ 
shire and the Province of Main^, as it now stan^. 

Fcading this controversy of claims and boundanes, -the 
assembly of Massachusetts made a grant of BOO/* currency, 
toGovcrubr Belcher, for divers good considerations there- 
in named, particularly as an addition to his salary;. Tbife 
act of the assembly of Massachusetts, was- viewed^with a 
jealous eye by New- Hampshire, and ascribed to motived 6f 
bribery and corruption, to influence the interest of (36vem- 
or Belcher in tlieir favour, upon the dispute in questron^* * 

As soon as the controversy of claims ai)d bodndaries w% 
settled, the accumulated weight of taxes^ and of pa'per] 
money, with its depreciation, began to claim die serione 
attention of the Province of Massachusetts •> One party 
advised, j(and laid their scheme before the genera) cofurt,) 
to borrow specie in England, payable at diiferentr future in- 
stalments, and redeem all their paper currency, and stilus 
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provide foif the payment of the taxes in a permanent medi- 
um. Another party advised to a land bank, (so called,) 
to be' issued' in bills of credit on loan, upon mortgage, 
or ^th good endorsers, for small sums only — 3 per cent 
interest, and -5 per cent principal to be discounted upon 
the Idan, or tbe amount thereof then to be paid in the pro- 
daoe^or manufactures of the province ; and thus a medi* 
um.wasto be provided for the payment of taxes. The 
plBU of the bank vras carried in the house, against the good 
sense of the province generally, and this opened a new field 
ofstrife and confaaion. Governor Belcher opposed the land 
bank, yet both parties claimed him as their friend, and both 
parties openly accused him. by their agents in England, 
until by- false and scandalous insinuations and charges, they 
G«(used*hiflk to be condemned unheard, and removed from 
offioe ) and Mr; Shirley, (another native of Massachusetts,) 
t^fce ^appojhted in his stead. Soon after this change was 
nuide, by the appointment of Mr. Shirley, the chaises 
a^in^t/ Gov' Belcher were clearly proved to be false, and 
his character stood fair; but his integrity appeared too 
latO) and Mn Shirley succeeded to the government, 1740. 
When Governor Shirley entered upon the duties- of his 
office, the general court met him with a grant of 1000/. 
sterKtig per annum, which was accepted. The old con- 
troit0r9y about salary was healed at once ; but the amount 
of tases^^i paper depreciated currency, and' the. land 
bank,. 'lay .before him, as insurmountable difficulties. A. 
new^^tpedient vras soon got up, to obviate all the fori&oer 
etlk^ • which was, to issue a new emission of paper money, 
pFediealied upon specie, at Ss. Sd* per ounce of silver, or 
aa equivatent thereof in gold, reserving to the eldest coun- 
sellor) in each county, the power of regulating the annu- 
al depretiatioQ.of the currency, upon aU contracts. 

^Tfai» new expedient did not heal the wounds ; the -new 
moiley/depreciated, equally with the old, and the bank 
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paper ; and all was confusion. Parliament hid disapprov- 
ed the land bank, and ordered the stock-holders to be ac- 
countable for their bills to their full nominal an»ount^and all 
who had been concerned in the bank, to be held responsi- 
ble. A special bill passed the general court, to carry this 
act of ParKament into equitable eilect, which was signed bj 
the governor ; and thus this evil was cured. 

The Spanish war of 1740, gave some diversion to the 
public mind, and turned their attention to the general de- 
fence and protection of the province, which served to^nite 
all parties in the common cause, and thus render private 
interest subservient to the public good. This Spanish war 
not only produced this good effect, but it prepared the co- 
lony to meet the approaching French war, which com- 
menced in 1744. 

- We shall have occasion to notice the spirit of Massa- 
chusetts, in her controversies with her crown governors, 
in their effects and consequences, hereafter. We slmH also 
defer the events and operations of the Spanish war, aii 
well as those of the approaching French war, until we 
have brought forward the history of Connecticut and New^ 
Hampshire, to the commencement of the war. We shall 
then have occasion to notice how God, in his providence, 
adapts all his means to their special ends, and bow <)ie 
renders lesser evils subservient to the general goocL 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

HISTORY or THE PILGRIMS CONTINUED. CONNECTICUT. 

In pursuing the history of Massachusetts, I noticed the 
great earthquake of New-England, in 1727, and prontised 
to illustrate the event more fully in the subsequent history 
of Connecticut : accordingly I haye extracted the follow- 
ipg letter of the Reverend Mr. Hosmer of Moodus, or East* 
Haddam, (the land -of noises) to Mr. Prince of Boston, 
bearing date August Idth, 1729. 

'^ As to the .earthquakes, I have something considerable, 
and awful to tell you. Eartlfquakes have been here, (and 
no where but in this precinct, as can be discerned ; that is 
they seem to have their centre, rise, and origjin amongst 
us,) as has been observed for more than thirty years. I 
have been informed, that in this place, before the English 
settlements, there were great numbers of Indian inbabi- 
jtants, and that U was a place of very extraordinary Indian 
pawaws ; or in short, that it was a place where the Indians 
drove a great trade at worshipping the devil. Also I was 
informed, that many years past, an old Indian was asked the 
question, what was the reason of the noises in this place ? to 
which he replied, that Indiaa's God was very .angry, be- 
cause Englishmen's God was come here. 

Now whether there be any thing diabolical in these things, 
I know not ; but this 1 know, that God Almighty is to be 
seen, and trembled at, in what has been often heard amongst 
' us. Whether there be iire, or air distressed in the subter- 
raneous caverns of the earth, cannot be known, for there 
is no eruption, no explosion perceptible ; but by sounda 
and terrors, which are sometimes very fearful, and dread- 
ful. I have myself heard eight or ten sounds successively, 
imitating small arms, in the Space of five minutes. I have, 
I suppose, heard several hundreds of. them within twenty 

Vol. I. 32 
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years; some mqre, fiome less terrible* Sometimes we 
have heard them every day, and great numbexs of them in 
tlie space of a year. Often times I have observed them 
to be coming down from the north, imitating slow thunder, 
until the sound came near, or right under us, and then there 
seemed to be a breaking, Hke the noise of a cannon shot, 
or severe thunder, which shakes the houses and all that is 
in them. They have in a manner ceased since the great 
earthquake. As 1 remember, there have been but tw# 
heard since that time, and those but moderate.'' 

Another writer of the same place, pursues the remarks 
of Mr. Hosmer, and adds, " that in May 1791, a great earth- 
t|uake was felt, as far as Boston, which was so severe at 
Moodus, as to untop many chimnies. Sic. and fill the place 
with consternation and alarm. Many stones of several 
tons weight were removed out of their places^ and openings 
and fissures made in vast rocks, &c.'' 

When Governor Andross was about to enter upon his 
government, in Connecticut, a general alarm prevailed ia 
the colony, that he might seize on all the unlocated lands, 
either for his own benefit, or the benefit of the crown ; and 
in order to prevent this, the general assembly made a grant 
to the towns of Hartford and Windsor, of all the lands ly- 
ing north of Woodbury, and west of Farmington and Sims- 
bury, extending north to Massachusetts line, and west to 
Housatonic River, with a special reference to their safe 
keeping until better times. This conveyance bears date 
January 26th, 1686. Under this grant the towns of Hart- 
ford and Windsor proceeded to settle the town of Litchfield^ 
and locate, and sell the lands ; but the governor and com- 
pany claimed the lands, and forbade their proceeding ; the 
settlers set this claim at defiance, and piY>ceeded to sell. 
The governor ordered them to be arrested, and brought 
before the Superior Qourt, and some of them were impris- 
oned in Hartford. The towns of Hartford and Windsor^ 
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raade a common cause in resisting the assembly; rose in 
arms, and liberated the prisoners, during the October ses- 
sion, in the year 1722. This riotous act, called forth a 
resolution of the assembly, impowcring the Superior Court 
to enquire into the affair ; hear and determine aU criihes 
committed, &lc. and award execution thereon according to 
law. The sheriff of the county of Hartford, was also by 
special act, impowered to arrest each and every one, who 
had thus made their escape from prison, and recommit ^ 
them, unless they paid the charges for which they had bieen 
committed, or returned to voluntary imprisonment. He 
was also impowered to call out the militia of the county, • 
if necessary, to enforce his warrant, arid suppress resistance. 
The assembly next proceeded to pass a riot act, to secure 
the peace of the colony. Tliey next appointed a commit- 
tee, to enquire into the proceedings of the settlers, stop 
all further location of the lands, and bring all trespassers 
before the assembly. 

The spirits of the parties were high, resistance con- 
tinued, and the energies of the government were fully 
tried, before the riot was fiiHy quelled. At length the 
rioters yielded, and petitioned the assembly for an abate- 
ment on their fines, which was partially granted, and or- 
der was restored. Many of the claimants still persisted 
in their claims, and some even proceeded to locate the 
town of Goshen. This opened the wound afresh, and 
caused a petition to the assembly, praying that a commit- 
tee might be appointed to settle and adjust the demands 
of the claimants, which was granted ; and after a long 
and interesting controversy of about two years, the par- 
ties finally agreed upon a compromise, and an equal divis« 
ion of the lands in question. The committee made their re* 
port to the assembly ; they accepted the same, and the 
'<torm was hushed. The parties next proceeded to divide 
the lands, and the assembly guaranteed to Hartford and 
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Windsor, their rights by patent, 1732. About this time 
Barkhampsted, Colebrook, and Harwington, were incor- 
porated. This controversy being thus amicably settled, 
these lands were soon located, in rapid succession, and 
settlements as rapidly commenced. 

Before the year 1 740, nearly all the towns in the north- 
western part oT the colony were located, settled, and in- 
corporated, and many valuable improvements made, par- 
ticularly in the town of Salisbury ; where rich and exten- 
sive beds of iron ore were discovered ; extensive furna- 
ces and ironworks erected -, and a foundation laid for the 
most valuable improvements and productions, in the im- 
portant manufactory of iron. These lands abound with 
many of the most valuable mines, and minerals, as weU 
as the most valuable grazing farms, of any other section 
of the colony. 

Pending this controversy, another of a different nature, 
but equally bitter, sprang up in the town of Guilford. A 
personal quarrel about the settlement of a minister, divid- 
ed the parish, and opened a controversy, which agitated 
the churches in the colony for many years, as well as the 
general assembly. Several councils were called, much 
time was spent, by way of advice and mediation, and 
much ink was shed by the parties; but all to no effect; 
their minds were fixed, they had separated, and could 
never again be united ; the aggrieved party petitioned the 
assembly, for an act of incorporation, as an independent 
society ; the assembly finally appointed a committee to 
enquire more fully into the state of the parties, and re- 
port. This committee upon a full hearing of the parties, 
reported in favor of the petitioners, and the assembly ac* 
cepted their report, and granted the prayer of the petition, 
May 173.3. This controversy being settled, opens the 
WH > for the consideration of the state of religion in the 
coioijy. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CONNECTICUT CONTINUED. STATE OF RELIGION. 

The religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, was the standard 
around which our fathers rallied, and for which they suf- 
fered, and endured the severest persecutions in their own 
country, that the malice of man could invent, and for which 
they fled into voluntary banishment, became pilgrims, and 
strangers in foreign lands ; endured all the perils enumer- 
ated by the great Apostle Paul, and finally repaired to the 
wilds of New-England, where they erected the standard 
of the church in the wilderness, and planted the religion 
of their Divine Master, in this modern Canaan of God. 
Here they dovoted themselves to the security, support, and 
education of their families. They planted churches, pure 
in doctrine, discipline, and manners. They preached, and 
practised the pure principles of the gospel, placed their 
whole dependence upon God, and dedicated themselves, 
and all that they possessed to his service anS his glory. 
Were they in affliction, they clothed their hearts with hu- 
mility, and by fasting and prayer, sought to God for rehef ; 
and that God, who hears the young ravens when they cry, 
heard the cries of his people, and granted them relief. 
Were they in prosperity, they acknowledged God as (he 
author of all their blessings, and poured out their souls to 
him in thanksgiving, gratitude, and praise, as the father of 
mercies, and God of all grace, comfort, and consolation ; 
and gave him all the praise. Such was the piety of their 
hearts, aind purity of their lives, that an eminent historian 
who resided seven years in New-England, has remarked, 
that " during his residence in New-England^ he had never 
seen a person drunk, or heard a prof ane oathJ^^^ Would to 

Princess CfaristiaQ Historj. 
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God that the same might be said with equal truth at this 
day \ but the times are changed, our fathers are dead, and 
too great a portion of their excellent virtues is buried with 
them. Those eminent virtues which they possessed, drew 
upon them the persecutions of their own country ; these 
persecutions compelled them to unite as a band of brothers, 
and flee into the wilderness for succour and for safety. 
Their trials and sufierings in the wilderness, kept them unit- 
ed for their mutual support, and the religion of their 
hearts kept them near to God ; here they enjoyed the 
comforts and blessings of Agurs's prayer. 

The wise, and virtuous institutions, which these fathers 
planted in the wilderness, have proved a rich source of 
comfort and enjoyment, to their descendants ; these could 
secure the externals of religion, but could not perpetuate 
that piety which their founders enjoyed. When the first 
race of the fathers slept, a small portion of their piety de- 
scended to the next generation ; then the cares of the world 
began to spring up, and infest this garden of God, and 
lead away the hearts of his people after the vanities of this 
life. Riches, honors, and the pride of life, descended to 
the third and fourth generations; and luxury, dissipation, 
and corruption, had so very generally supplanted that 
piety, godliness and purity of heart, and life, which had so 
eminently distinguished their forefathers, that a new order 
of things began to appear, and the religion of the church 
began to wear a new garb. Although a full share of the 
mantle of the Elijahs of the church, had fallen upon the 
succeeding Elishas, yet the spirit of God had departed from 
his people, and the ways of Zion mourned. 

In the midst of this general declension, God heard the 
cries of his people, and although their numbers were small, 
yet they cried mightily unto God, for deliverance from the 
flood of vice with which they were* surrounded, and by 
which they were in danger of being swallowed up. Their 
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cry reached the ears of the Lord of Sabaotb ; he had comr 
passion upon his heritage, and began to pour out his spirit, 
and revive his work amogst his people. 

The first shower of divine grace, was felt at Northamp- 
ton, under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Stoddard, in the 
year 1679. In this revival, the spirit of God was pow- 
erful, in awakening the hearts and consciences of the 
youth, and in leading them from the pursuit of their vairf 
amusements, to a life of tcipperance, sobriety, and godli- 
ness ; and the gay scenes of this parish were soon chang- 
ed into scenes of piety, social religion, and interesting and 
engaged devotion. The change was great, the work was the 
Lord's, and (hey rightly ascribed to liim all the praise. 

In the year 1683, God again visited this people, with an- 
other refreshing shower of the same almighty grace ; and 
in the years 1696, 1712, and 1718, God was pleased to pour 
out his spirit abundantly upon this people, and teach the/n 
to feel, in copious measures, the riches of that grace, which 
be had vouchsafed to their forefathers, and which had 
been their stay and support, their comfort and consolation 
through all the trials and afflictions, which God had cal- 
led them to pass, in planting the church in the wilderness^ 
and in laying this foundation of his modern Canaan. 

These were the beginnings of the riches of that grace, 
and those blessings which God was about to bestow upon 
his people, and by which he was about to revive his work, 
and niake himself known, to the degenerate descendents 
of their illustrious fathers, and bring them back to the 
footsteps of the flock. 

The next display of divine grace was conspicuous in 
the town of Windham, under the ministry of the Rev. 
Samuel Whiting. Here the shower was more abundant, 
and more powerful, than had been before felt in New- 
England. Love, joy, gratitude, and praise to God, were 
diffused throughout the town, and a day of public thanks- 
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giving was held, to e^spress the emotioDS of their grate-^ 
f»l hearts, and give to God the praise. About one fifth 
of the parish, were hopefnUj born again, in the space of 
six months, and about eighty converts were added to -the 
church. 

This revival ennbraced all ages, classes, and distmctioiis 
of chamcters, and will ever remain memorable in the aa- 
nals of the church of Windham. Notwithstanding these 
powerful refreshing, of divine grace, the ways ofZion 
continued to mourn generally, throughout the New-£ag- 
land churches ; iniquity abounded, and the hearts of maay 
waxed cold ; a general degeneracy ofmanners and of mor- 
ale, continued to prevail* 

f n the midst of this mad career, the Grod of heaven sbo^ 
most terribly the earth, by the great earthquake of 1727* 
This concussion of the earth, gave a general shock to 
the hearts and consciences of the degenerate offipriog of 
New-Etfgland* Although the purity of the reli^n of the 
churches, had slept with the fathers, yet the spirit of their 
Elijahs, rested upon their Elishas, and they, faithful to 
their trust, gave such seasonable warnings to their people, 
of the judgments of God, which awaited such a declen- 
sion of manners, of morals, and religion, that whentl^ej 
felt the concussion of the earth, their sins stared them ip 
the face ; they were conscious of their deserts, however 
terrible the judgment, and alarmed for the isisue« Con- 
scious guilt, led to a general serious enquiry, and this pro- 
duced a temporary change in manners and morals ; but this 
was only temporary ; with a return of safety, came a re- 
turn of lecentiousness and dissipation ; and although God 
was pleased to follow this earthquake with sweeping s^ck^ 
nesses and dreadfjil mortality, little short of tlie plague, 
which spread through the country, and often sPwept away 
whole families of children, and filled the country witli 
lamentation, mourning, and woe ; yet their hearts were 
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hardened in bid : dissipation, and corruptions, bad rooted 
out, geoeralij, the purity and graces of the church ; and 
licentiousness stallced abroad, under a free toleration. 
The truths of the gospel were no longer relished from the 
pulpit, and the voice of their spiritual guides, was lulled 
into a lukewarm performance of the duties of the sacred 
office, or hushed into silence under a spirit of opposi- 
tion. 

In the midst of this degeneracy, the God of their fathers 
shook not only the earth, but the heavens, and poured 
out his spirit upon his churches, in abundant showers of 
divine grace. This glorious work commenced at North* 
ampton in the year 1 735, under the ministry of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Edwards, and continued in repeated and co* 
pious showers, down to the year 1741. 

This interesting display of the power of God^s Spirit, 
was the commencement of that general display of Almighty 
grace through the churches, which has been known, and 
distinguished by the term, '* ^e great revival^'^^ and is thus 
beautifully and impressively described by the illustrious 
Dr. Jonathan Edwards. After describing the operations 
of the Divine Spirit, in the conversion of a young woman,, 
and its good effects upon the youth generally, he thus pro- 
ceeds ; — '' Presently upon this, a great and earnest con- 
cern about the things of religion, and the eternal world, 
became universal in all parts of the town, and among per- 
sons of all degrees and ages : the noise among the dry 
bones waxed louder and louder ; all other talk, but about 
spiritual and divine things, was thrown by ; all conversa- 
tion, in all companies, and upon all occasions, was upon 
these things only, unless so much as was necessary for peo- 
ple to carry on their ordinary secular business. Other 
^scourse than that of the things of religion, would scarcely 
be tolerated in any company. The minds of the people 

were wonderfully taken off from the world ; it was treated 
Vo7« J. ^H 
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among U8 as a thing of very little consequence. They 
seemed to follow their worldly business, more as a part of 
their duty, than from any di8positi.>n they had to it. The 
temptation now seemed to be on this hand, to neglect 
worldly business too much, and to spend too much time in 
the immediate exercises of religion. But although people 
did not ordinarily neglect their worldly business, yet there 
was then the reverse of what ordinarily is ; religion was 
with all, the great concern, and the world was a thing only 
by the by. The only thing in their view was to get the king- 
dom of heaven, and every one seemed to be pressing into 
it. The eagerness of their hearts, in this great concern, 
could not be hid ; it appeared in their very countenances. 
It then was a dreadful thing amongst us, to live out of Christ, 
in danger every day of dropping into hell ; and what peo- 
ple's minds were intent upon, was to escape for their lives, 
and fly from the wrath to come. All would lay hold of 
opportunities for their souls, and were wont to meet togeth- 
er in private houses, for religious purposes ; and such 
meetings, when appointed, were wont often to be throng- 
ed. 

There was scarcely a single person in the town, either 
old or young, that was left unconcerned about the great 
things of the eternal world. Those that were w*ont to be 
the vainest, and loosest, and those that had been the most 
disposed to think, and speak slightly of vital and experi- 
mental religion, were now subject to great awakenings. 
The work of conversion was carried on in a most astonish- 
ing manner, and increased more and more ; souls did, as it 
were, come by flocks to Jesus Christ. From day to day, by 
months together, might be seen evident instaoces, of sinners 
brought out of darkness into marveMous light, and delivei^ed 
out of the horrible pit, and miry clay, and set upon a 
rock, with a new song of praise to God in their mouths. 
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This work of God, as it was carried on, and the num- 
ber of saints multiplied, soon made a gloriods alteration 
in the town ; so that in the spring, and summer following, 
the town seemed to he full of the presence of God. It 
never was so full of love, and joy, and yet so full of dis- 
tress, as it was then. There were remarkable tokens of 
God^s presence in almost every house. It was a time of 

^ joy in families, on the account of salvation being brought 
unto them ; parents rejoicing over their children, new 

. born, and husbands over their wives, and wives over their 
husbands. TUe goings of God were then seen in his sanc- 
tuary ; God's day was delightful, and his tabernacles amia- 
ble. Our public assemblies were then beautiful ; the con- 
gregation was then alive in God's service, every one in- 

' tent on public worship, every hearer eager to drink in the 
words of the minister, as they came from bis mouth ; the 
assembly were generally in tears, from time to time, while 

• the word was preached ; some weeping with sorrow and 
distress; others with joy and love ; others with pity and 
concern, for the souls of their neighbours. Our public 
praises were then greatly enlivened : they were sung 
with unusual elevation of heart, and voice, which made 
the duty pleasant indeed. 

In all companies, and upon whatever occasions persons 
met together, Christ was to be heard, and seen in the 

-midst of them. Our young people when they met, were 
wont to spend their time in talking of the excellency, and 
dying love of Christ, the gloriousness of the way of salva- 
tion, the wonderful, free, and sovereign grace of God, in 
his glorious work, in the conversion of a soul, the truth 
and certainty of the great things of God's word, the sweet- 
ness of the views of his glorious perfections, ^c. and even 
at weddings, which formerly were merely occasions of 
mirth and jollity, there was now no discourse of any thing 
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but religion, and no appearance of any tbifig but apirihial 

joy- 

Those who had before been bom of God, experienced 

the fresh anointings of the spirit, and revived like the 

spring, and grew like the vine. Many who had laboured 

under great difficulties, with respect to their spiritual 

state, obtained satisfying evidence of the love of God to 

their souls J' 

These were glorious seasons of refreshing from the 
presence and spirit of God ; these were showers of divine 
grace, such as their forefathers enjoyed in the land of their 
fathers, and which brought them out into this bowling 
wilderness, to cultivate a laud not sown, to plant a pure 
church, where God might be worshipped in purity and 
sincerity, and where generations yet unborn, might enjoy 
these blessings of divine grace, which we have now wit* 
nessed to have been poured out so copiously, upon the 
people of Northampton, and which we are about to wit- 
ness, to have been poured out so copiously upon Ihe peo- 
ple of New-England, 

The spirit of God, which had become so glorious iu 
Northampton, was soon displayed throughout the neigh' . 
bouring towns. Hatfield, Deerfield, Sunderland, and North- 
field, together with Westfield, West- Springfield, and Long- 
Meado<v, in Massachusetts ; also Enfield, East and West* • 
Windsor, Coventry, Lebanon-Crank, Durham, Mansfield, • 
Tolland, Bolton, Hebron, Norwich, Groton, New-Haven, . 
Stratford, Ripton, Woodbury, and Guilford, in the State 
of Connecticut, were made partakers of this great, and 
glorious work. All those expressions of grace and love^ 
which we have witnessed to flow from sincere and genuine .• 
religion, in Northampton, were felt and exhibited in all 
these places ; God, even the living God, was in all their 
thoughts, and all their ways. 
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This spirit of revival became general, in some degree, 
throughout New-England, in the years 1740 and 41, and 
spread into New-Yofk, and New-Jersey ; and all discrip- 
tions of character, both in the. large towns, and in the . 
country, of all ages, sexes, rank, and condition, became the 
subjects of the glorious work ; sang forth the praises of re- 
deeming love, and magnified the riches of that grace, which 
had brought them out of darkness, into God^s marvellous 
light ; and made them heirs of God, and joint heirs with Je- 
sus Christ, to an heavenly inheritance, with the saints in 
life. 

This glorious news of the wonderful display of the spir- 
it of God upon the churches of New-England, reached the 
churches of the Puritan faith in England, and Doctor Guise, 
and Doctor Watts, (whose praise is in the churches,) wrote 
to Doctor Edwards for a full, and particular confirmation 
of the facts, which was given in a full narrative of the events, 
as early as 1738. 

When the work had spread over New-England generally^ ^ 
and reached New- Jersey, it was there met by the renown- 
ed Whitfield, who had come out from England, for this 
special purpose, and landed at Philadelphia ; and by him, 
as God's instrument, carried to the south as far as Geor« 
gia. 

Mr. Whitfield was a man of uncommon eloquence, a bold, 
\^ervous, and powerful preacher, exactly calculated to pub- 
lisii the glad tidings of the gospel, to the dark and benight- 
ed regions of the south. His zeal and energies, rendered 
him popular wherever he went ; the churches were all 
opened to Um, and numerous converts followed him, and 
attended his preaching, amidst numerous, and crowded as- 
semblies. He was met and hailed, as the champion of 
the cross, by men of the first distinction, from New- Jersey 
to Georgia. 
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Mr. Whitfield preached in all their principal towns, and 
sometimes to audiences said to amount to ten thousand* 
The work was truly great, and hi > success was great ; thou- 
sands of souls were hopefully horn to God, through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Whitfield, and became seals of his 
ministry, and crowns of his rejoicing, in the day of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The fame of Mr. Whitfield, in the south, spread into 
New-England, and Dr. Coleman and Mr. Cooper of Boston, 
wrote to him with a request, that he would visit New-Eng- 
land ; this invitation he readily embraced, from the desire 
of witnessing the abodes of the Puritan fathers, and visit- 
ing the sons of those sires, who had erected the standard 
of the church in the wilderness ; the fame of whose late 
revivals had traversed the ocean, and reached the land 
of their fathers, and kindled fresh joy in the hearts of the 
saints of the original church. 

Mr. Whitfield embarked at Charlestown, August 1 740, 
and arrived at Rhode-Island, Sept. 14, being Lord^sday : 
here he was joyfully received by the Rev. Mr. Clap, one 
of the venerable pillars of th^^ Puritan Church, and^tben 
minister of the first congregational church at Newport. 
Pleased with his reception by this venerable saint, Mr. 
Whitfield preached six sermons to this people, amidst 
crowded and deeply affected audiences, and then departed 
for Boston, where he arrived on Thursday, amidst the gen- 
eral acclamations of the people. Mr. Whitfield preached 
in all the parishes in Boston, in regular succession, and 
whenever they became so crowded as not to admit the 
audience, he adjourned to the common. His preaching 
was powerful, and the impressions were powerful ; noth- 
log like this preaching and awakening, had ever appeared 
in the country : it appeared to be the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God, to salvation of thousands of souls. 
Although the revival which sprang up at Nortliampton, 
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bad become general in Massacbusetts and Connecticut, jet 
it had not appeared in Boston, until ader the arrival of Mr. 
Whitfield ; then the hearts of this people, which had been 
so long cold, and indiiferent to the things of their eternal 
peace, were warmed by the influences of the Divine Spir- 
it, and melted into a submission to the Divine Will, by the 
preaching of Mr. Whitfield, and numerous sons and daugh- 
ters were born to God, and became the trophies of his spe- 
cial and sovereign grace. 

From Boston, Mr. Whitfield made an excursion through 
the eastern towns of Massachusetts, and published the glad 
tidings of the gospel in every town he visited, with pow- 
erful effects upon numerous crowded audiences. On his 
return to Boston, he preached to an audience of 20,000 ; 
and then took his departure for Northampton, the seat of 
the great revival, with a special view to visit Mr. Edwards, 
whose fame and whose praise, had become universal in the 
churches. Mr. Whitfield preached in every town through 
which he passed, until he reached Northampton, where he 
was most cordially received by Mr. Edwards, and his peo- 
ple ; here he preached four times. Here he revived that 
spirit, which God had so powerfully poured out upon this 
people, many years before, and here he rekindled that fire, 
which had so long been burning in the temple of the Lord, 
and gave a new zest to that zeal, which had shewn so con- 
spicuously throughout the churches of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The joys of old saints were very generally revived, 
and the hearts of old and obstinate sinners, were very gene- 
rally subdued, by the sovereign power of divine grace, and 
the songs of redeeming love became almost universal in 
Northampton. 

Mr. Whitfield took an affectionate leave of this abode of 
the blessed, on his way through Connecticut, for New- 
York, and preached in every town through which he pas- 
sed, with his usual energetic powers and success. Mr. 
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Whitfield preached diree days successively in New- York, 
to numerous, aod crowded audiences, and then commenc- 
ed his route into the Southern States, as before ; but with 
renewed energies, and success. In December he arrived 
at Charlestown, after a tour of nearly 1000 miles, in which 
he had preached one hundred and seventy five sermons, 
beside private exhortations, and collected more than seven 
hundred pounds for the orphans of Georgia, where he 
thus exclaims, — " Never did I perform my journey with 
80 little fatigue, or see so much of the divine presence, in 
^ the congregations to whom I have preached. Praise the 
Lord, O my soul ! " 

Soon after Mr. Whitfield left Boston, the mantle of this 
Elijah, which had fallen upon the Elishas of that place, 
kindled a spirit of zeal, and ardor in the churches, which 
)ed to a revival, that became general, or rather almost 
universal ; and the power of God was conspicuously man- 
ifest in the churches in Boston. The zeal which Mr. 
Whitfield bad sown in the churches in Connecticut, kind- 
led into a flame, and led many of the regular ministers to 
become itinerants, and visit the neighbouring parishes^ 
and preach with great ardor and zeal. 

The Rev. Messrs. Mills, Pomeroy, ^heelock, and Bela- 
my, became the principal itinerants, and greatly promo- 
ted the work of the Lord throughout the churches. Al- 
though great good appeared to follow this itinerant preach- 
ing, as it had done Mr. Whitfield's, yet jealously, strife, 
animosity, and bitter contention, soon sprang up, and mar- 
red the good work of God ; and those churches which we 
have seen vocal with the oraises of redeeming love, were 
filled with the malignity of all the evil passions : in the 
midst of this discord of the churches, appeared the Rev. 
James Davenport, of Long-Island, who made a tour 
through the churches of Connecticut, and in his route vis- 
ited Boston. The madness of this man through the excesf 
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•f his zeal, ruined the revival, aod threw the churches 
into confusion, and brought upon all zealous, and exp.eri- 
ipeptal christians, the reproachful terms of new lights ; and 
this reproach was used indiscriminatelj hy both ministers 
and people, who opposed the general revival. This spirit 
went from the churches into the general assembly, where 
severe laws were parsed, to re^^train itinerants, and prevent, 
' even neighbouring ministers from entering the pulpits, or 
even parishes of each other to preach, without a special in- 
vitation from the brethren therein settled, on penalty of be- 
coming an outlaw in the colony, as a gospel minister, and 
thereby prevented from obtaining his regular support/ 
This law opened a new field ia the churches, and that zeal 
for religion which we have witnessed breaking forth in the* 
i^ptures of redeeming love, and triumphing in the joys of* 
peace on earth, and good will to meh, was now swallowed' 
up in the bitterness of strife, contention, and party persecu-' 
tipn; and the churches of Connecticut, were clad in sack- ' 
cloth, by the madness of their own folly. ' ' 

Upon a complaint laid before the general assembly 
against Mr, Davenport, he was removed out of the state, 
and transported to Long- Island ; and thus itinerants were' 
generally suppressed. ' ' 

Other excesses grew out of this strife in the churches ; 
frequent divisions and separations t6ok place ; errors in "^ 
doctrine, disciplne, and manners, followed ; the spirits of' 
men were high, and obstinate ; some of these were order* * 
ed by the general assembly to be arrested, and brought to 
the bar of the house, to answer for their onences ; where ^ 
they were duly punished. Thi» was construed into per* ' 
secution, and widened the breach : the people caught the • 
fire, took part with the persecuted ministers, and then those* 
churches, which but a short time before, we have witness- 
ed to receive /Aepcop/e m^oci*, m clouds^ and as dates 
flocking to their toiridows^ were now excommfunicbting tb^ 
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brethren, in the bitterness of party ; and the churches iii 
Coauccticutwcre thus arrayed against themselvea. 

Great and serious separations took place at this time iu 
ma' y of the churches, and such was the spirit of the day, 
that even the sons of the college were expelled, whener^r 
they \<'ithdrew from the res;ular churches, in- their oiw 
parishes, and joined in worship with the separatee.* 

These separations nnultiplied in the churches, and be-* 
cauie <i;cn oral, and threatened the peace and uiuoo of the 
chiin hes; but this arbitrary act of the authprity of Yale 
College, gave great uneasiness in the colony, and wideued 
tlic breach, and strengthened, if it did Dot multiply divis- 

This schism in the churches was ascribed to Mr. Whit- 
field ; and perhaps, in the ardor of his zeal, he n^ight have 
been imprudent ; yet if the itinerants of the colony, who 
cauglit the fire of Mr. Whitfield, and attempted to follow 
his example, had kept steady to the labours of their chaj]ge, 
and had not entered into other men^s labours, the evils 
imputed to Mr. W^hitfield, had probably never existed. 

During these schisms in the churches of Connecticut, Mn 
TVhitfi( Id performed his southern tour, as he had done be- 
fore ; and in auturrm 1744, he returned again to New-Eng- 
land. He was as cordially received in Boston, as before, 
and preached there, and through the eastern parts of Mas- 
sachusetts, to as great acceptance, and with as good success ; 
but the schisms in Connecticut, had embodied the ministecs 
against him, and the general association of the colony, 
passed a resolve, that they would unitedly exclude hitu 
from their pulpits. 

This resolve of the generel association kindled, or rather 
fanned the fire in the church ; separates multiplied, be- 
came numerous, and divided, and distracted ihe churches 
in all parts of the state ; which called forth the exertions 

* loBtauces of thif » were John aod EbeDezer CleavelaDd of Canterbury. 
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^f the associations^ and consociations, arMl greatly increased 
their lahoors; and called forth also the pens of the first eccle- 
siastical characters in New-England, to illustrate tite sub- 
ject. Amongst the first of these, appeared the Reverend 
Dr. Edwards of Northampton, in vindication of the great 
revival of religion in the land, as the glorious woric of God ; 
and in this vindication of the work, he appeared worthy 
of himself, in opposition to Mr. Edwards, and the glo- 
rious work, appeared the Reverend Dr. Chauncy of Bos- 
ton. The talents of Dr. Chauncy were well known at 
'that day ; but his vital piety was not at that time very con- 
spicuous, mutb less has it become so since he pubiitihed, 
in a learned and laboured work, the doctrines of Universal 
Salvation."* 

Well might Dr. Chauncy oppose the doctrine of free, 
and sovereign grace, by the special agency of the Ilofy 
^Spirit, upon the hearts and consciences of sinners ;and well 
might he oppose Mr. Edwards as the champion of this glo- 
•rioas revival. The spirit of this revival, was the spirit 
that kindled the flame of divine love, in the fathers of the 
•furitan Church, and led them out from the persecutions 
in the land of their fathers, to plant the church in the 
wilderness ; and when the sons of those sires had lost the 
spirit of their fathers, and suffered the spirit, and love of 
the Saviour to languish, become cold, and even die in his 
church, the great head of the church again displayed him- 
self, by the powerful operations of his almighty spirit, to 
.call up his church from their grave of sin, and spiritual 
death ; and to give new life, and love, and joy, to all its 
members. If this display of Almighty goodness, kindled 
too great zeal in some of the friends of Zion, and too 
great bitterness in many of her enemies ; and if through 
these extremes, the peaoe of the church was disturbed, 

ft 

* This work was publiibeA ia England^ about the jean 1779 or 80. 
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and her safety eadangevcM $ ^^ho will presume to'atgae 
from- ttds,- that the work was not the work of God^ because 
the passions of sinners were distttrbdd j or eVen cdn^lsed, 
by the joy, and prosperity of hfe saints ? The graces of 
the church ^^r^re buried with the pilgrims, and their de- 
scendents had given her a name to Uve when she might be 
feirly said to bd dead, and this glorious reviy&l had given 
her as great couTulsions, as the resuscitation of a drowneS 
man, gives to the irrintttest fibres of his whole frame 
and perhaps a full share of similar distress.'^ 

For an extensive, and particular detail of these ^vente^ 
see Dr. Trumbull's History of Connecticut, Vol . if. Bo<rik 
u* generally. ^ 

. 1 shall close, these remarks, with the following eulog^ 
of the immortal Cowper upon Mr. Whitfield, und^r A^ 
title of Leuconomus* i 

t 
*< He iov'd the world that hated him ;.tbe tear . 

That dropM upon his bible, was sincere:: 

Assaild by scandal and the tongue of strife, - . 

His only answer was a blameless life ; 

And he that forg'd and he that threw the dart. 

Had each a brother's interest in his heart. 

Paul's love of Christ and steadiness unbrib'd 

Were copied close in him, and well transcrib'd. 

He foUow'd Paul ; his zeal a kindred flame, 

His apostolic charity the same : 

Like him cross'd cheerfally tempestuous seas 

Forsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease. 

Like him he laboar'd and like him content 

To bear it, suffered shame where'er he went. 

Blush columny ! and upon his tomb, 

If honest eulogy can spare the room, 

* Id thin revival, it wu estimated that 30 or 40.000 in New-Engfan^, 
were raised form the grave of bid. to a life of bolineBi, aod maniievtH by 
tiieir exemplary lives and coDvenaiioD, that thej were bom agaiD^ andhad 
become Um children of God. 
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•Jligrteepriiiientaffce/tffthy 4boQ8aQd'lit8/* . .^ ' * 

Wlubb>diiiaed at bim^hMre pierced •Ike offended akies ; • 
Ai|(i*«aj(, blot OQlJny «io, €OAfew*d, deplored, 
Against thine image in thy saint, O Lord. 

. . Cowpef^s Poemsj VoL L page !2G. " 

i. • I, . , 

', . )t isr ^.ortby of remark in this place, that although great 
dis^Qsiofis had arisen in the churches of Connecticut^ outS- 
of this great r eyivai ; yet these were evils sonall in theiB- 
selves, when compared to the general good, that the out 
pourings of God's spirit had produced, in reviving the 
primitive. love and zeal of the church in the wilderness ; 
and thus preparing her to withstand the flood of tempta* 
lioust and demoralising effects, that were about to o\^er- 
take I)er, in, the approacing French war* Al8o,>to pre- 
pare her saints with warm, fervent, and animated zeal, tO/ 
present the church at the throne of divine grace, for that 
support, consolation, and protection, she was about to 
need, in those trying and eventful scenes, that were ready 
to open upon her. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. ' . 

CONNECTICUT CONTINUED. CAUSES THAT LED TO THE SPAA- 

ISH WAR. GENERAL OPERATIONS OP THE SPANISH WAR. 

CAUSES THAT LED TO THE FRENCH WAR. 

Through the greatest part of the seyeDteenth; and be** 
ginning of the eighteenth centarj) the American seas, (es- 
pecially the Gulf of Mexico,) were infested' witii pirates, 
known by the nanie buccaneers,- or freebooters ; a sett of 
men more daring and adventurous, than had appeared since 
the days of Cortez and Pizarro. These daring adTcntur- 
ers, plundered not only the ships of Spain, but. the- cities af 
Spain in her American colonies, and they e^en sacked and 
plundered the cities of Panama, and Portobello, tbekej^ of 
Spanish America, and grand marts through which. all tte 
wealth of the mines of Mexico and Peru are condacted to 

Spaip. 

These ravages continued until the peace of Ryswick^ 
1697, when they were generally suppressed; bii4 the success^ 
es of the buccaneers had disclosed the seci^, that the cities 
of Spain, in her American colonies, were incorparably 
rich, and through the excesses and luxury arising from thh 
wealtb, as well as the effeminacy of a warm climate, were , 
weak, and could make but a feeble resistance. England, 
evj&r avaricious of gain, opened a way of accete.to these 
cities, at the peace of Utrecht, 1713, by a (special con* 
traci, for supplying the Spanish setdements 'in America, 
wMh negroes from Africa. To effect this, she establiBb* 
ed factories throughout the great commercial cities of 
Spanish America., These factories disclosed the se- 
crets of Spanish wealth, more fully than had been done 
before by the buccaneers, and iDvltefl and promoted a 
clandestine commerce, highly advantageous, tp,. England, 
and her West-India islands. This was injflrioud, and even 
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ruinous to the trade of Spain, in those seas, and filled her 
with alarm and resentment. Spain expressed her resent* 
ment, by guarding her American coast generally, ^itUsh^s 
of war, called Cruarda Castas^ who werQ rigid and severe 
in their duty, and sometimes corrupt in their practice^ in 
seizing the ships of Britain indiscriminately, and condemn- 
tBg the innocent with the guilty, which called forth sharp, 
remonstrances from the British Court, and finally a declara- 
tion of war, October 1739. 

This declaration of war, was accompanied with a fleet of 
»ix ships of war, and a land force of 240 men, destined to 
reduce the city of Portobello, the grand mart of Spanish 
America ; and this small armament carried the city by 
assault, and almost without resistance, 1740. 
; Flushed with the successes of this daring enterprise, the 
British minister dispatched one fleet round Cape Horn, 
under the command of Commodore Anson, to cruize 
against the Spanish commerce in the south seas, and seize 
on the treasures of Peru and Chili, and another fleet and 
armament onto the West-India station, to join admiral Ver* 
non, and co*operate with Commodore Anson, across the 
isthmus of Darien, in a general attack upon the Spanish 
American settlements. The land forces in this arma- 
ment, were under the command of Lord Cathcart, an ap- 
proved an distinguished officer. This land force was 
augmented by four regiments, drawn from the American 
colonies, and amounted to about 1^,000 men. Connecti- 
cut exerted herself, together with the colonies generally^ 
and raised her quota of men and supplies, and the four 
regiments embarked for the West- Indies, where they join- 
ed Lord Cathcart, and proceeded upon a grand expedition 
against Carthagena* 

' This armament, when it sailed from Jamaica, consisted' 
of twenty-nine ships of the Ihie, about thirty frigates, fire- 
^ips, bombketches, &c. and was not only themo^t'formf-i 
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4able armameDt that h^d ever appeared in those s^as ; but 
ODC from which the nation had the highest expectations ; 
considering the weak and defenceless, state of Spaoish 
Araericaf as had been evinced by the buccaneers former* 
Ijf and by this same Admiral Vernon, in bis late conquest 
of Portobello. How great rpust have been the mortifica- 
tion of the minister, and the nation, when they heard the 
tidings, that Lord Cathcart bad died in the midst of thei;* 
hopes, at the commencement of the expedition; and 
that with his deat)), fell the success of all their san- 
guine expectations ; that with the death of Lord Cath- 
cart, fell all that harmony, and mutual aid between his 
successor, General Wentworth, and Admiral Vernon, which 
are the inseparable companions of all success, in such 

; expeditions ; that by the means of that discord which ensu-. 
ed, the attack upon Carthagena was rendered abortive; 

.and after a fruitless attempt to storm the city, they were 
obliged to abandon the enterprise, and retire with loss and 

« disgrace. That an attempt upon the Island of Cuba had 

.jGetiled from the same causes, and that a mortal sickness, 
much like the plague, swept off the army in such numbers, 
that more than three thousand died in two days. And 
what must have been the distress and mortification of New- 
England, when she saw but about one hundred return 
home^ out of the one thousand of her sons she had furnish- 
ed upon this expedition.* 

Spain, enraged at this expedition, sent her criiizers into 
^e American seas, and committed great depredations upon 

, the British, and American commerce ; this roused up {he 
Americans, and caused the governor of Geok'gia to invade 
.« the Floridas^ 1741 ; this expedition failed, and the Span- 
iards, in their turn, invade^ Georgia, with a strong naval 
.. annament: : this opened an Indian war against the Span- 

^iardsy in thisthinly settled country ; headed by the Geor- 

* Mascacbosetts ftireithed &V9 hamlred, and only fifty retvrood* ' 
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gians and Carolinians ; which defeated their enterprise, 
and the Spaniards returned to St. Augustine, with loss and 
disgrace, 1742, 

This Spanish war was the forerunner of the war be- 
tween France and England, which commenced in 17445 
but not altogether the cause of it ; although France had 
shewn a strong partiality to Spain, in all the operations of 
the war, and had in a clandestine manner, afforded her all 
the aid in her power, without involving herself in the war; 
and this partiality had given great umbrage to England, 
and excited her jealousy ; yet this French war may be 
imputed to another cause* 

The crown of Austria, upon the death of Charles VI* 
had fallen of right to Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of 
Charles VL and then wife of Francis of Lorrain, and 
Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and this right of succession had 
been guaranteed to her, by almost all the princes of Eu* 
,rope, by a treaty stiied The Pragmatic Sanction, A com- 
Ipetitor to Maria Theresa, sprang up in the King of Prussia, 
which opened the war in Germany, between Austria and 
' Prussia, in 1741, and although France had guaranteed the 
, Pragmatic Sanction, yet she could not resist this tempting 
occasion of uniting with Prussia and Spain in the war, that 
she might seize on the Italian possessions of Maria The- 
resa, and thus renew her old Italian claims, and at the 
same time, humble the house of Austria in Europe, and 
the crown of England, by wresting from her the American 
colonies* Impressed with these motives, Lewis XY* en- 
tered with spirit into the war, under the influence of a 
secret treaty with the Elector of Bavaria, that should place 
him upon the throne of Germany* These treaties being 
concluded, the troops of France were put in motion, and 
,thQ. war raged generally, in Germany and Italy* 

King George II. by his Parliament, supported Maria 
Theresa, by liberal supplies of money, from time to time, 

VoT,. I, . • . 35. 
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and awaited the issue ; thus the parties remained baloiiced, 
until March, 1744, when France and England, vented their 
reciprocal reproaches, and. eutercd into the war. These 
powers, who had secretly favoured the enemies of each 
other, first in the- Spanish^ and neit in the German war, 
now became principals, and thus opened the scenes of war 
once iJiore in tlie American colonies* 

Although the failure of the grand expedition against 
Spanish Anierica, had been in some measure repaired, by 
the arrival of Lord Anson in England, with a rich Spanish 
Galleon, taken in the south seas, and the minister, by a 
magnificent display of this wealth, had revived the spirits 
oT the nation ;* yet France felt herself upon high ground/ 
and had great expectations from the war. 

We will pass over ail other foreign events of this war, 
and confine our attention to the operations of New-Eng- 
land, and the adjoining French colonies. Before we enter 
upon the operations of the war in New-England, we will 
bring forward the colony of New-Hampshire, to that event- 
ful period. 

* It was landed and carried in triuDiph to the toirer. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

N£W*HAMP9H1&E CONTINUED. 

» 

We have noticed the attempts that have been made^ foe 
the settlement of the long contested boundary line, be* 
tween Massachusetts and New-Hampshire, and the warmtb 
of feeling excited between the parties. Iq the midst of 
this controversy, the claims of Mason were again renew-^ 
ed, by a son of Robert Mason, with high prospects of sue-. 
cess ; but he died in the midst of the pursuit, and his elde9t 
son stepped in, and continued the prosecution, by the assis- 
tance of his friends. 

Pe;ndingthis prosecution in England, an agent of^e 
Colony of New- Hampshire, purchased of the heir at law, 
all the Mason claim, for, and in behalf of the assembly of 
•-New- Hampshire, for the sum of lOOOZ. currency of New- 
England, which opened the way for the independence, 
and tranquillity of the Colony of New-Hampshire, 1 738. 

At the same time the enemies of Governor Belcher, 
were as active in New-Hampshire, to obtain his removal, 
as they bad been in Massachusetts, and perhaps their 
joy was as great, when they had accomplished their ob- 
ject. 

Amongst the last acts of Governor Belcher's administra- 
tion, was the settlement of the boundary lines between 
Massachusetts and New-Hampshire. ^ 

This long and sharp controversy was finally closed by 
the commissioners appointed by the crown, in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. " That the northern boundary of the 
Province of Massachusetts, be a curve line pursuing the 
course of the Merimack River, at three miles distance, on 
the north side thereof, beginning at the Atlantic ocean, 
and ending at a point due north ofPatucket Falls; and a 
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gtraiglit>linG drawn from thence Aue west^till it meets wHli 
lliB niajc»ty^s other goveroroents.^' 

The favourable decision of thia long, and bitter con- 
tvQvecsj, togeClier with the total extiuotion of Maaoo's 
claim, placed New-Hampshire at this time, upon high 
ground, and she next extended her daiHU as far west as 
the western boundary of Massachusetts, which embraced 
all that district of CQuatrj, which now forms the State of 
Venriout. 

New Hampshire next made provision, by act of asseoi- 
1)ly, to raise a body of men, to unite with the other cul- 
onial troops, in an expedition ^Lgaittst the Spanish set- 
tlements, on the Island of Cuba: but the commissions 
axid arms were not sent, and the troops couM nqtbe raiseci^ 
1740. 

. The next year the boundary linrs beteween Massachv- 
setts aiid New-Hampshire, weire duly run, acconling to 
jthe report xd the commissioners, and at the same time, 
Governor Belcher was removed from the adaauMstratton, 

■ 

and Bcquing Weutworth, Esq. was appointed governor of 
the Colony of New- Hampshire, and Willia)a Shirley, Esq. 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

Thus we have seen how New-Hampshii^e has Sttrmount- 
ed a labyrinth of claims and difficulties, and finally obtain- 
ed an independence coequal with the Colony of Massachu- 
setts* That the strife of party should have inflamed the 
passions, and that the heat of the passions^ diould ha¥e in* 
volved Governor Belcher in the quarrel, is both natural, 
jand easy to be seen, and that Governor Belcher should 
have suffered great injustice amidst this heat and atriffe of 
party, is also true ; but that Governor Belcher, under ex- 
isting circunistaitces, should be removed, and that two 
new governors should be appointed, was undoubtedly best 
for all the parties, and was the only l^asis on which the 
general interest, as well as a permanent tranquillity, could 
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be restored. Governor Belcfaer suffered hr 'the momeat, 
both in his feelings and reputation : but these were looii 
removed, by bis appointment to the government of the 
Province of New-Jersey, where he lived and died beloy* 
ed and respeeted. 

Governor Wentworth was son to^ the late Lieut. Gov. 
Wentworth, a merchant of respectability in Portsmouth, 
and who bad been a member of the council under the ad^ 
ministration of Gov. Belcher. Mr. Wentworth as a mer- 
chant, had suffered severely in a contract with an agent of 
the Court of Spain, which ruined his trade, and rendered 
him a bankrupt ; but as a man of honor and integrity, he 
was rewarded by the crown with the government of New- 
Hampshire. In the course of this Spanish fraud, Mr. 
Wentworth went twice to Spain, to seek redress, and when 
that failed, he repaired to England to petition the crown 
ftr satirfaction against the Court of Spain. Pending the 
negociations between the two courts, Mr. Weutwordi had 
some hopes of redress ; but when these failed, the king 
appointed him governor of New-Hampshire, and he was 
ready for war» 

Governor Wentworth sailed for America soon after his 
appoiatment, where he arrived December 1741, and was 
hailed as the immediate dehverer of the colony. The 
commencement of his administration was favourable ; the 
legislature granted him a salary of 250/. per annum, 
predicated upon the excise, and 250/. more, predicated 
upon the interest of a new loan of bills of credit, which 
they had then voted to issue. In additon to this. Govern- 
or Wentworth purchased of a Col. Dunbar, for the sum of 
2000/. his commission as surveyor of the woods, which was 
worth about 600/. per annum. Thus seated in the chair, 
Gov. Wentworth was both popular and in easy circum- 
stances. Gov. Wentworth maintained a good understand* 
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lag with Gov. Shirlej', and their measures were pursued 
With general harmony. 

" The Spanish war continued, and in 1744, the French* 
tAok part with Spain, and were involved in the contest. 
This French war brought on collisions "between the French 
possessions in Novascotia and Cape Breton, and the east- 
ern colonies, and involved them in the war. 

The fishermen of New-England had been accustomed 
to resort to the Island of Canseau, on the north of Nova- 
scotia, -since the peace of Utrecht, to dry their fish : this 
island was fortified with a block-house and a small garrison. 
The Frenclf governor at Cape Breton, fitted out an expe- 
dition, and destroyed this settlement at Canseau, and made 
a similar attempt upon Newfoundland, which failed ; and 
the news of the war and the loss of CaoseajU arrived to- 
gether in New-England. 

The expedition against Canseau and Newfoundland, be- 
ing joined by a party of Indians, commenced an attack 
upon' Annapolis, but were repulsed with loss ; and this' 
opened the war with New-England, and called for a decla- 
ration of war from Massachusetts, with a premium upon 
scalps and prisoners, as in former wars. The northern 

■ 

and eastdfn frontier of New-England, were again laid open 
to the ravages of the enemy, and obliged to prepare for 
their general, as well as particular safety. 

DuqtieBnel, the French governor of Cape Breton, died ' 
soon after this expedition, and was succeeded by Duchatn- ' 
boa, and the parties went into a general preparation' for 
thp^war. ^ 

The sererity of the winter, together with the scarcity of*' 
priivisions in Cape Breton, obliged the? governor of Louis* ^ 
burg to send the prisoners taken at Cai>aeau and ekewheit,* 
to Boston, and this source of intelligence became highly '*; 
important to Gov. Shirley and the New-England colonies. '^ 

* 

P 
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Louisburg, next to Quebec, bad beeD ooce^tibe atron^, 
est fortress in America, and was to France a strong-bold f4 
more importance than even Quebec. A strong hold whfch 
protected the commerce and the fishery of France ^ bpth iw 
peace and war, and which greatly annoyed bath the fishery 
and commerce of New- England, and encouraged savag^i 
wai^. It bad become an object of the first importance,^ 
that the colonies should possess or destroy, this Dunkirk of 
America. Gov. Shirley conceived tbe plan of reducing, 
the city of Louisburg, and communicated his views to* 
<3ov. Wentworth, who approved of the measure.* 

Before we pursue this important enterprise, it may not^ 
be uninteresting to give a sketch of the city of Louisburg^ , 
with its commanding position. 

DBSCRIPTIOKT OF LOUISBURG. 

The harbour of Louisburg lies in latitude 45^ 55' ; its 
entrance is about four hundred yards wide* The anchor- ^^ 
age is uniformly safe, and ships may run ashore on a soft . 
muddy bottom. The depth of water at the entrance is t 
about 9, to 1 2 fathom. The harbour lies open to tbe south* . 
east. Upon a neck of land upon the south side of .the bar- * 
bour, was built the town, two miles and a quarter in 
circumference ; fortified in every accessible part, with a . 
rampart of stone, from thirty to sixty feet high, and a ditch ! 
eighty feet wide. A space of about two hundred yards was 
left withooi a rampart, on tbe side ne^ to the sea, it waS' • 
enclosed with a simple dike, and a line of pickets ; the sea . 
was so shallow in this place that it made only a narrow^ 
channel, inaccessible from its numerous reefs, to any ship* 
ping whatever. The side«fire from the bastions secured 

^.The plan b sakS by some to have been originated by William Vaugh- 
an, son of the late lieolanant governor of New-Hampshire ; a man of a 
bold and adventurous spirit, and who was largely concerned in tbe fishe- 
ries. Tbe plan of Vaughanwa^ to take Loui^bni^ by snqirise, and scale 
the walls in the wmter, upon tnow-shoet ; the snow often drifting over the 
topofthewaUi. 
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this spot from attack. There were six bastions, and fliree 
batteries, containing embrazures for one hundred afid for- 
ty-eight caoinoot of which 9ixty-ftve only were Momited, 
*and sixteen mortars. On ao island at the entrance €/( the 
harbovr was planted a battery of tliifty caaaon, canryiag 
9B poand shot ; and at the bottom of the harbour, direelly 
opposite to the entrance, was the grand, or royal batterry, 
of twenty-eight cannon, forty-two poQoders, aad two ei^- 
teen pounders. On a high cliff opposite to the island bat- 
tery, stood a light-house ; and within this point, at the 
north-east part of the harbour, was a careeiang whaii^ 
secure from all winds, and a magazine of naval stores. 

Tne town was regularly laid out in squares ; the streets 
were broad, the houses mostly of wood, but some of stone. 
On the west aide, near the rampart, was a spacious citadel, 
and a large parade ; on the one side of which were the 
gOTemor's apartments ; under the rampart were casemates 
to Deceive the women and children, during a siege. The 
entrance of the town on the land side, was at the west gate, 
over a draw-bridge, near to which was a circutar battery, 
mounting sixteen guns of 24 pound shot. 

These works had been twenty-five years in binlding, aad 
had cost the crown of France not less than tliirty million of 
livres.. The place was so strong as to be called the ^^ Doa- 
kirk of America.^' It was in peace a safe retreat for the 
ships of France, bound homeward from the East, or West- 
Indies ; and in war a source of distress to the northern 
Eiigltsh Colonics ; its situation being extremely favourable 
for privateers to ruin their fishery, and intercept their 
coasting, and foreign trade ; for which reason the redac- 
tion of it was as desirable to them, as the reduction of Car- 
thage was to the Romans. 

AMe Rtttfnai. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW-HAfllPSHlRE. - 

, .... '. . , \ 

/ Noiwithstemding* Governor Shirlej- found- the Btate of 
-the* finances ip the colony of Maseachusetts, in great to»> 
.fuajoQy-aiKl notwithstanding the colony had lost sei^enfl 
.towtis-in settling the contested boundary line with-iUipd(£- 
. {sknd, which were formerly considered as bdlonging^o^he 
colonyofPlymonth, and'byher united toMassaohcmettSfytat 
such was'his popularity < that he took' the land-bank into fav- 
our/ obtained a grant of 1 000/. sterling per ann* for his- sal- 
ary, obtained just and equitable debts for sundry old credi- 
tors, and finally signed a bill, which provided for the equi- 
table redemption of the land-bank s^ock ; ail-iW)ich iacts 
fixed his popularity, and rendered his administration easy. 
• G^remor Shirley next turned his attention to the de- 
<^fbn«e5 'arid -security of the colony, by strengthening the 
' eastle that guards the entrance of Boston harbour, together 
with aH the military posts on the frontier, and obtained 
(from the general court a grant of 200 men, to strengthen . 
'the fortress at Annapolis, in Novascotia. 

Thus having secured the peace and tranquillity of tiic 
ooLdny^ he next turned his attention to the protection of 
her commerce and fisheries ; to effect this, it became ab- 
Aolately necessary to reduce the strong city of Loaisbui^. 
•Oovcdrnor Shirley opened his plan to the ministry, and re- 
quested a naval armament to co-operate with a provincial 
•*anD943Qent, in an expedition against Louisburg* Governor 
t Sbijqley next opened his plan to the general court at their ^ 
f s^^aicmi. in,. January, under the solemnity of an oath of se- 
CfTt^y. . {The boidness of the measure astonished the gen- 
. er^tl-CQUxtv^i^^^ it was generally considered as the o^pring 
of a great mind, highly interesting and important to the 
tra^e^ a^ ^w;eli as the peace of New-England ; but an en- 
terprise too great to be even attempted, and it was nega- 
tived by the court ; but upon sundry petitions from mer- 
VoL, J. 36 
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.fibm^ 4i>449itkucur^-of tlx^ ,^t obi^racter and distinctioOf 
•:ibe qu^&Uw.iy^&.rQOQwed, and aft^r jmu^b a.4drcs6 a^ 
jnanagftov^rvlfy it wpa fipallj.carried by a majority <^ onem . . 
. All parties .united at ouce, and entered into the measures 
of Ibe govei:i)or, with zeal and spirit. . Governcr Sbirlej 
• laid a general embargo througbout the colony, and sent 
dispatches to the governors of all the other colonies^ as far 
south as Pennsylvania! requesting aa embargo, and a cor- 
dial co-'operation in an expedition against Louisbuig. 
.New York, and the colonies to tbe souths felt but little in- 
;terest in the enterprise and therefore declined the invita- 
tion ; but Connecticut agreed to furnish 500- men, Rhod- 
Island 300, and New-Hampshire 300, and the colonies pf 
Connecticut and Rhode-Island agreed to furnish transports 
(or their troops, and all the armed marine force they coiild 
command, as cruizers to protect the transports* 
■ The plan of this expedition thus being settled, s| Colq- 
nel Peppcrell of New-Hampshire was selecjted as tbe 
most popular man, and invested with the chief command. 
Colonel Pepperell was an officer pf modest w<^th, and mer- 
it ; but a merchant of extensive business, and engaged with 
great reluctance, as well as diffidence, in. t}ie enterprise*^ 
All New-England was now engaged in the gr^ate^t enter- 
prise that bad ever been attempted in^ thc^ New World; men, 
money, tran^f^orts, a naval force, arois, ^munition, tcaqip 
utensils, a^d military stores of all kinds were all collected, 
as if by the power of magice, and in three months the ex- 
•peditioQ was ready. The general with about 4000 troops 
embarked, and the fleet sailed from Nantaske^, the 24tb 
of March, and arrived at Caixso tbe 4th qf.Ajpv}}^ 174^. 
Roger Wolcott, Esq. Deupty Governor of Conneticut, ap- 
peared at the hesfd of the Connecticujt troops, aiyl he)d the 
second command in the expedition. 

Govel'nor - Shirley had sent an express to commodore 
Warren, upon the. .West-India station, to support the ex- 
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jpedition with his squddron ; but he deelmed to efigage with- 
-out orders ; the commodore however received orders from 
the admirsklity in a few days, and on the las(t ofApril joined the 
expedition with his squadron, which gave renewed strength, 
confidencti, and spirits to the enterprise* The troops were 
all landed at the bay of Chapeaurogue the dOth of April' 
and the fleet took their station off the harbour, and Louk- 
barg was invested before they had any knowledge of the 
expedition ; the general surprise rendered all opposition to 
the landing of the troops, faintand ineffi^ctual, and the troops 
without further resistance, destroyed all the houses and 
Stores that lay without the wails, and took the grand bat- 
tery without exchanging a single shot. ' 
Thus having entered upon the arduous duties before 
th^m, their next object was to bring their artillery to bfar 
upon the town ; to effect this, it became necessary to draw 
their cannon through a deep morass, up to their knees in 
mud ; this task, arduous, and difiicult as it was, they soon 
accomplished, assisted by the fire of the main batteiy, 
which they had taken from the enemy ; this fire became 
very alarming, and destructive to the town. Having sur- 
mounted the difficulties of the morass, and constructed bat- 
teries for their cannon, they were now prepared to co-op- 
erate with the fleet in one general assault upon the town. 
'At this critical moment a store ship from France, for the 
relief of the' garrison, appeared off the harbour, and was 
taken by the fleet ; this was a valuable acquisition to the 
besiegers, and a severe blow to the besieged. The general 

* 

next ordered a detachment of 400 men, to attack and carry 
the island liattery ; this attack failed with the loss of 60 men 
killed and 116 taken prisioners, which occasioned an ex- 
press to Boston for a reinforcement. Massachusetts sent 
on 400 men, and Connecticut 200, and at this critical mo- 
^'ment, one 60 and one 40 gun ship arrived from England, 
and joined the fleet. May 2^d ; and early in June, two 60 
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gun ships and one of 80 guns, arrived and joined the fleet,' 
which now consisted of 1 1 sail besides the provincial fleet* 

Elated with their prospects, the general pushed the siege, ' 
by a heavy cannonade from his batteries, which . silenced 
the harbour battery, demolished the. west gate, and great- ' 
ly distressed the town ; and at the same time prepared to • 
enter the harbour with the fleet, and the town by a general 
assault ; but the governor sent out a flag, requesting a par- 
ley, and proposed articles of capitulation, which were re- 
jected ; and others sent in by the general and commodore, 
which were accepted, and on the |7thof June, they enter- 
ed the city in triumph, and the garrison were embarked 
for France.* The reinforcements from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, had not then arrived, nor the 300 men from 
Rhode- Island ; these were all safe for the next expedition. 
The i:ews of this glorious event arrived in Boston the 3d 
of July, by express, and from thence spread like light- 
ning through the country ; a burst of universal joy beamed 
in every countenance, and glowed in every breast* 

The French flag continued to wave upon the walls, . 
which decoyed in several India ships, supposed to be . 
worth 600,000/. sterling. Governor Shirley embarked 
immediately for Louisburg ; persuaded most of the army 
to remain in garri-on through the winter, and took the 
command, until his majesty^s pleasure could be known. 

An armament of seven ships of war, had sailed from 
France early in July, 1746, destined for the conquest of. 
Novascotia, with orders to touch at Louisburg ^ but upon * 
intelligence at sea, of the fall of Louisburg, they returned 
to France. . , t 

The boldness of this enterprise, and the success with . 
which it was crowned, astonished not only America, but 

* The loss'of «be Provucials in the capture of Louisburg^ did oot exceed 
100 men. 
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Europe, arid led to a system of measures highly interest- 
ifig and advantageous, hoth to England and her colonies. 
England contemplated the reduction of Canada, and France 
the reduction of Louisburg and Novascotia, together with 
the whole American seaboard, from Georgia to Maine ; 
and to effect this, fitted out the Brest fleet of 70 sail, 14 of 
which were of the line, destined for the American coast. 
This fleet left Rochelle the 2*2d of Jane, with a land force 
of 3 or 4000 men, destined for the reduction of Louis- " 

■ 

burg, and the conquest of Novascotia. Detachments of 
this fleet were seen in those seas, and spread a general 
alarm throughout the American coast ; but that God who 
had planted his church in the wilderness, and given her 
such a signal conquest, over the strong hold of Louisburg, . 
appeared in as signal a manner for the protection of this . 
conquest, by sending storms, and adverse winds, which 
shattered the French fleet, and drove them off the Amer- 
ican coast; some back to France, some to the West-In- 
dies, whilst others were lost at sea, and the remnant, that 
arrived on the American coast, had to return to France 
with the melancholly tidings, that the whole expedition 
bad failed; that one of thjir admirals had poisoned him- 
self through grief, and another had run mad, and stabbed 
himself, through rage and disappointment, and that the 
remnant of the fleet were overtaken by a cold and terrible 
storm, off Cape Sables, on their return to France, where, 
they suffered severely, as they bid a final adieu to the , 
American coast. 

Thus ended the French armada against the coast of 
America, and thus the church in the wilderness might say, 
wfth the illustrious Queen Elizabeth, " Dtus fiavit dissu 
pantur.^^ 

The general alarm which the French fleet tiad spread 
through the colonies, together with the failure of the fleets 
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and armament from England,* had prevented the contem- 
plated expedition against Canada, and no enterprise was 
attempted, except a detachment of 400 men, destined 
against Novascotia, which failed of their object, with the 
loss of 160 men killed, wounded, and taken prisoners ; and 
the rest returned under the protection of a convention, not 
to serve against Novascotia for the term of one year. 

The grand expedition against Louisburg had given a 
general alarm to the savages, and restrained them from 
those ravages upon the frontiers, which we have hitherto 
noticed in times of war, excepting the back parts of New- 
Hampshire, which will be noticed in their place. In Nq- 
vember, 1747, the town of Boston was thrown into a 
high state of alarm and confusion, by a press-gang under 
.orders from Commodore Knowles, which scowered the 
shipping and wharves, to obtain a supply of seamen, to 
replace such as had deserted from his fleet : the people, 
alarmed at this outrage, flew to arms, (such as sticks, 
clubs, and pitchmops, &c.) and repaired to the bouse of the 
.governor, and demanded such ofiicers of the fleet as were 
there ; but they were prevailed upon to desist for the 
present, after having spent their rage upon a deputy sher- 
ifi*, and put him into the stocks, &c. They then withdrew 
until evening, when they again assembled in greater num- 
bers, and assaulted the town-house, where the general 
court were sitting, broke the windows, &c* and then 
seized on such oflicers of the squadron as could be found 
in town. 

In the midst of this outrage the governor left the court, 
and retired to his house, and the next day ordered out tiie 
militia to keep the peace, and the next night withdrew to 
the castle. The general court passed acts of severe cen- 

* The delay of thii> fleet was occasioned by fhe landing of Oie Preten- 
der in Scotland, and the insurrection there wtuch tbreateued the petce of 
England. 
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tiure UDop the riotore, and upon tbe press-gang ; but order- 
ed all the officers who had been arrested by the mob, to be 
,8ctat liberty ; and the militia gave the governor their pro- 
tection, and escorted him back in triumph to his house* 
.The commodore dismissed all the inen that had been im- 
jpressed; order was again restored, and the squadron 
departed. 

The people now began to feel the pressure of tlieir af- 
fairs ; a flood of paper money had been issued to support 
the exigencies of the war, taxes had multiplied, and to 
crown all, a general depreciation had sunk the money al- 
most to a cypher ; this opened the door for such a system of 
fraud, as threatened the ruin of trade and of morals. 
Great efforts were made to abolish the paper money, and 
to obtain a grant from parliament, to indemnify the expens- 
es of the Louisburg expedition, and thus redeem the paper 
currency at 65. the dollar. The grant was finally made, 
and the paper currency redeemed with gold and silver, and 
the currency of the Colony of Massachusetts thus became 
permanent* Mew-Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode- 
Island, finally fell in with the plan of Massachusetts, and 
'abolished paper money,' after a few years** 

The next season the French fitted out two fleets against 
'the British settlements in India and America ; tbe latter 
under the command of M. De la Jonqueire, governor of 
Quebec* ' These fleets sailed from Rochelle early io the 
spring j but they were overtaken on the 3d of May, by a 
British fleet, undier the command of Admirals Anson and 
Warren ; a warm action commenced, the French were 



♦ The trade of Connecticut, from her fir»t settlempot, bad been carried 
'on with Boston^ where they obtaine«! all their EogHth goods ; but when f be 
coJopy of Ma^aac'huseUs had abolished iheir paper niooey, they rejected 
the paper bilis of Connecticut, and turned the trade of that colony to 
New- York, where her bills were yet current, and thus by an artful policy, 
JieW'Yotk obt«M09d1he*tvadeMf Ccinnet^jcut, which she ha^ never lost; 
and B^ton IgsI a trad« sb? hasaeTer Ailly regained. 



overpowered, De la Jonqoeire, mify four aUps of.tb^.Ui^ 
and six Indiamen were taken, together with 4. or 5,000 
men, and large sums of niouey aud buUion^and ihe colo-, 
nies were again preserved by the special ioterj^o^itioa of 
Divine Providence. 

The depredations of the Indians and French froiD Cao- 
ada, were carried ou through the war, a^d into- the year 
1749, upon the frontier towns i bitt priocipally against the 
western frontier bprdering upon Coa^ecticut River, wlicre 
many persons were killed, wounded, or carried away, cap- 
tive to Canada; but the settlements, were not burnt, nol: 
the people, butchered nor tortured as io« former ware ; tbe 
ferocity of the savage had softened into a partial degpr^^ 
of humanity. Even this buinuMty the ofiemy' turned 4a 
his owi. advantage, by extorting large sums of money, aft 
the ransom for their captives, which rendered New^Eag^ 
land tributary to Canada* This apifitedithe totonies 14 
raise their lull quotas of men, fos the gi^ajad' expediti^. 
against Canada, cotitemplated/in the year; 1746* 

When the two grand armaments of Franco against N«Wv 
England had failed, the rebellion in Scotland bad been; 
qvelicd, and the pretei^der driven back to France ; aH pros-''' 
pects of success in the war on the part 6f France, appear^* 
ed to hayo failed, and from that time 'the wa* laagui^hed; 
until April 30th, 1748, when hostilities ceased, under tbe 
preliminaries of the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc, and all con- 
quests were restored and things remained in statu quo* 
In October f>Uo^ing« peace i^as ratified' and- cot^med* 

.The Indian' wars in New-Eiigland Had proved a good miU* 
itary school, in which her sons were traified toarm6,.indo<. 
f^oe of all thttithoy held doar^ind prepared tbe ^arjr f5r Ae 
grand expedition which gave them po'^session 6f the strong 
fortress of Louisburg. The expedition against Lou&burg, 
gajice.streogtb and confidence, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, which opened the way for the future conquest of 
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Ganadaj in 1759, and next, the successes of this war, open- 
ed the way for the triumph o{ the colonies in the revolu- 
tionary war, and the glorious establishment of their na- 
tional independence, 1 783. Although these triumphs were 
the successes, and n^sults of future wars, yet they depended 
very much upon the confidence which the successes of this 
war had inspired, and the measures which this war had 
taught them to adopt. The heroes of this war were enrol)-' 
ed in the ranks of their country, in the war of 1756,' 
^Amany o( (hem lived to enter the lists with Britain, in 
the revolutionary wai* of 1775, Thus the French war of 
1745, became the mihtaiy school of America, that trained 
up her sons to establish her national independence* At 
the close-of this war, the colonies complained that they had 
aastsJned heavy losses, in men,* money, and property, 
fix>m the ravages of the enemy, and that the indemnifica- 
tion from the British government for the expences of the 
capture of Louisburg, ought not to satisfy their claims, 
especially since Louisburg was restored to France at the 
close of the war. They also ' urged the losses they sus- 
tained from the depreciation of their paper money, which 
they were obliged to emit for the support of the war ; but 
the governor could not be persuaded to exceed the grant 
they had made, and the colonies were obliged to rest sat- 
isfied. 

REMARKS. 

The same principles which formerly led to the confed- 
eracy of the Catholic League in France, and fitted out the 
armada in Spain, were revived in this war. France hoped 
to restore Great Britain to the Papal See, by restoring the 

* New- England lost in the war 3 or 4000 of her son* ; and the wars oi 
the lart century have occasioned to New-liInglanH the I's^ of abr ut 200 000 
aoals. The loss was felt by IVew-Tork as weli at Mcw-^nylaBil, thMfk 
not in an equal ratio.t-Hu/cAtnson'i ff tt/ory. 

Vol. h 97 
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pretender, (who'was a Papist,) to the British throne, and to 
spread the Papal religion in America, by a conquest of 
New- England, and thus at a blow, exterminate the reform- 
ation from the British dominions. To accomplish this 
great object, the powers of France and Spain were united ; 
and they put forth all their efforts in the war ; but the God 
of our fathers defeated all the machinations of the poweiB 
of darkness, and overruled all events to the glory of his 
great name, and the good of his church* 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE CONTINUED. — MASON'S CLAIM REVIVED. 

In our last chapter upon New- Hampshire, we left her 
with an independent government, under the admiiiistration 
of Governor Wentworth, and aa was then supposed, free 
(by purchase) from the vexatious claims of the Masons ; 
but to our astonishment, this devoted country, which had 
so long been harrassed with savage wars, and contested 
claims, was not yet prepared to enjoy her own privi- 
leges. 

The long contested boundary with Miissachusetts, had 
been happily settled, by the purchase of Mason's claim ; 
but the assembly did not accept this purchase, which had 
been made in their favour ; and during the period of their 
long and contentious delay, a company of speculators 
stepped in, purchased Mason's claim of the heir at law, and 
took his quitclaim ; and the better to secure their pur- 
chase, they filed in the recorder's office, a quitclaim of all 
the townships that had been settled and granted, within 
the limits of their purchase, reserving to themselves all 
their own claims, which they previously possessed, in com- 
mon, or severalty, to all such lands, or buildings, and 
improvements thereunto belonging, 1746. This act 
threw the colony into a new ferment ; the assembly ap- 
pointed a committee to wait on the purchaser^, and buy 
out their claims, and a negotiation ensued, which was spun 
out until it^became certain that the parties could notagree'i 
and then in 1748, the speculators began to grant townships, 
and settle their lands, quietly. They required of the 
grantees, within a limited time, to erect mills, build meet- 
ing-houses, clear out roads, and settle ministers ; reserv- 
ing one right in each township for the first settled minis- 
ter, a second for a parsonage, and a third for a school ; 
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also fifteen rights for themselves, aod two;/orlb«ir a^^ar- 
Die$, ail. frec^ fix»fQ taxes until sold, or occupied. . UpOB 
this plaa the settlements progressed rapidlj, and ^the €(d- 
oiay became more traaquilt and supported the me^ure* * 

The heirs of AUoii tool^-. alarm at the iB^9urea.;Af ithe 

^speculatprm and revived their claim, ai>d by th^r adver- 

tiscmei.ts and threats, obstructed the settlements iusome 

.measure* In addition to these claims, -a new^^inbarrasa- 

ii(ieut sprang up at this time, between thiQ.crolirA and the 

specuiatora, in locating these lands. The grant /to Mason^ 

was an extent of sixty ^les from the sea,, upon, the east 

and west, and sixty miles upon the north nnd south ikiea. 

afid the speculators claimed au extent of sixty miiies from 

tl^e sea to the centre of the cross line, which should unite 

.the other two lines ; this would make the cross hoeacurvct 

and the running out this line, opened a new controversy^ * 

.which continued down to the close of the Revolution. * 

In the midst of those controversies, sprang up a conten- 
tion ^ith Ms^ssaohnsetts, about the support of FortI>QnH 
jiaer, if hid),, although upon the weal side of Connecticut 
River, was.claimedas within the limits of New-Hampshire, 
after the boundary liiie was run out* Massachusetts had 
built aijd supported this fort to.thistime, and New^Hamp- 
.shire claimed that she should continue to support' it, or 
throw it upon the crown* Here they were atissu^.^ To 
prevent the adoption of Fort Dummer, several newmena^ 
bers who had been elected to the assembly, were rejected 
hy the house, upon a suspicion that they might favour the 
adoption; which opened a new controversy,. that became 
sharp between thr governor and the house ; but the press- 
ing exigencies of the war, obliged the governor ^o comply. 
As soon as the war was closed, the goyernor.dissdved 
this assembly, and ordered r^w writs of election to be is*> 
sued, particularly to the rejected towns, and a new asaem*> 
biy was chosen, and the old controversy revi^ved. . When 
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the ftssembty were convened, and had chosen fheir speaker, 
the ^ove^nor negatived their choice. This opened a con- 
troversy Which was prolonged three jears by adjournments 
monthly, and prorogations, to the suppression of all the 
ordinary business of the colony : both parties had taken 
tiieir groond,. and both were firm. This threw the affairs 
'of the colony into confusion ; their paper money had de- 
preciated down to fifty for one, this reduced the governor's 
salary; and all other salaries, one half. The affairs of the 
< treasury were at a stand — the soldiers remained unpaid, the 
recorder's office had closed, from the failure of his reap- 
pointment, and all the business of the assembly was at a 
stand, because the governor had negatived their speaker. 
This thi^w a rept*oach upon the colony, both in England 
.and America, and they were considered as in a state of 
.actual rebellion. 

In the midntof this confusion, Massachusetts urged her 
claims, for the repayment of the charges of maintaining 
Fort Dummer, and threatened in case of refusal or delay, 
to indemnify herself, by sequestering a targe district of the 
adjoiolDg wild lands. Parliament, at the same time, claim- 
ed that New-Hampshire should redeem her paper money, 
widi the specie paid her by the crown, for the chaises of 
the etpedition to Louisbarg ; but she was not ready, and 
her agent deposited the money in the Bank of Englan<j|, 
where it lay with a loss of interest of nine hundred pounds 
per annum. The odium of this measure fell on the gov> 
ernor, and on the agent ; all which widened the breach ; 
and at die same time the Board of Trade summoned 
Thomlrnson, the agent of the colony in London j to attend 
the Board, when, upon a full enquiry, they justified t)ie 
governor, as acting agreeable to his instructions, and con- 
demned the house^ of assembly, and the agent sent out their 
decision to the governor, with advice to comply with the 
decision. This advice was not well received; the house sent ^ 
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out a complaint lo his majesty against the governor, with 
an intent to remove him, and obtain a man more to their 
choice for a successor ; bat the absurdity of the meisurc 
defeated itself, and the complaint was never presented. 

In 1752, the time of this assembly expired by law, and 
a new one was chosen in the same manner ; they met, with 
a conciliatory disposition ; elected a speaker, who was ac- 
cepted, and the whole affairs of the deranged colony, were 
soon restored to their former order, and the money taken 
from the Bank in Efigland, and vested in the public funds. 
The controversy about Fort Dummer was settled, and the 
adjacent lands were granted in townships, upon both sides 
of Connecticut River, to their former claimants, when un- 
der Massachusetts, 1752, 

Peace had been restored in 1 748, and the settlements 
were now progressing rapid!) : a plan was projected to ex- 
tend the settlements upon Connecticut River, as far up as 
the Cohos ; and a party sent out to explore the country, 
and lay out the to^iships ; but the Indians refused to sell 
the land, and remonstrated against the settlement, and it 
failed for this time. The jealousy of the Indians was how- 
ever so much alarmed, that they began their ravages upon 
tlie frontier settlements, and killed and carried off several 
settlers, which caused a retaliation, and several Indians were 
killed 5 — blood was spilt, and war was renewed ; but the 
government of Massachusetts interfered, and held a con- 
ference with the eastern Indians, and sent a present to the 
conten(fing tribe ; which they accepted, and ratified the 
peace of 1749 ; and harmony was again restored, 1753. 

REMARKS. 

Thus we have seen how the corruptions of the human 
heart, could not suffer the spiritof man to be at rest, even 
in this favoured land, of civil and religious liberty. God 
had given to his church in the wilderness, a goodly land ; 
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bad driven out the heathen from before them, had prosper- 
l^d, and multiplied them greatly, had enlarged their borders, 
and multiplied his churches ; and above all, had poured 
out his holy spirit upon this people in copious showers of 
divine grace, and given them all things richly to enjoy : 
y^t we have seen how unmindful they were of the blessings 
received. In the colony of Connecticut the churches had 
lifted up a standard of persecution; and christians of the 
same denomination, of the same family, and even of the 
same church and communion, were persecuting each oth- 
er with all bitterness, wrath, and even malice ; and were 
turning away, and even grieving the holy spirit, by their 
hard speeches, and contentious Hves. In Massachusetts 
the same corruptions of the human heart have been wit- 
nessed, but not to the same degree, in the churches, as 
in Connecticut ; here their contentions were turned more 
to their secular affairs, and generally spent themselves up- 
on their governors. In New-Hampshire the affaris of state 
engrossed all their hearts : involved in a labyrinth of claims 
and controversies, they found no time to attend to the af- 
fairs of the church; God was not in all their thoughts, and 
he had bestowed upon them no part of that shower of his 
divine grace, with which he had so plentifully watered the 
rest of his garden. This contentious spirit in New-Eng- 
land, had hitherto been controuled by the Indian wars, so 
far as to prevent their drawing the sword upon each other, 
and destroying the peace of the church and the hberty of 
the state, by a civil war, which must have ended in a ty- 
ranical usurpation ; but even these had become ineffect- 
ual, and nothing short of the war, which God was about 
to bring upon them, could have united these discordant 
interests, and have opened the way for one general co-op- 
eration. 
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• CHAPTER XXXIF. 

CONNECTICUT CONTINUED. — SETTLEMENT OJP THE CpiyXEST" , 
ED CLAIMS BETWEEN MASSACHUSETTS AND CONNECTICUT.. 

One of the conditions stipulated between Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, when they settled their boundary ' 
line, was that whatever town might fall within the colony ' 
of Connecticut, which had been settled by Massachusetts, 
should be held under their former jurisdiction ; but when 
the towns of Woodstock, Somers, Enfield, and SoffieJd, 
which had belonged to Massachusetts,' found themselves" 
included within the Colony of Connecticut! they soon felt ' 
the difference between a crown governorand a colonial' 
governor, a man of their choice ; and expressed their feel-'* 
ings, and their uneai^iness, by a memorial to the Gen-' 
eral Assembly of Connecticut, May 1747, praying to be^ 
admitted to their just share of the charter of the colbnyj * 
amd to allthe liberties and privileges thereunto belonging, • 
This memorial was favourably received,* and commission- ' 
ers were appointed by the assembly to confer with com- ' 
mfssioners of Massachusetts, upon the prayer of the me- ^ 
morial* The colonies entered into a negoclation which'' 
spun out two years, without shewing any prospect of' 
accomplishing the object desired ; when thd memorialists 
again urged their claims and demands, upon their chartered * 
rights, with so much warmth, that (hat the colony set aside 
the conditions stipulated with Massachusetts, with the fol- 

I 

lowing resolve — " That as it did not appear that ever the 
said agreement had received, so it never ought' to receive ** 
the royal confirmation ; and that as the respective govern- 
ments could not give, exchange, or alter their jurisdiction; 
so that the said agreement, so far as it respects jurisdic- 
tion, is void: and therefore this assembly do declare that " 
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all the said inhabitants, who live south of the tine fixed by 
the Massachusetts Charter, are wfthin, and have a right to 
the privileges of this goTernment, the aforesaid agreement 
notwithstanding.'^ The same grant was extended by the 
assembly two or three years afterwards, to the ecclesiasti- 
cal societies of said towns, according to th^ constitution, 
fiind laws of the colony. Massachusetts met this resolve 
o( Connecticut by a petition to the. crown. Connecticut 
met this petition with a fair statement of facts, and the 
resolve of the assembly was confirmed by the crown, 1755« 
As &oon as this controversy was settled, the colony 
was thrown into a high sta^te of agitation, upon a new and 
interesting scene. A Spanish 9hip had put into New-Lon- 
don in distress, and it. became necessary to unlade her, to , 
repair damages done to the hull, and the cargo was deliv- 
ered ipto the custody of the collector of the port of New- 
London. When the ship had been condemned as unfit (op 
sea, and aciother obtained, and had got ready to take in 
her cargo, it was found that the most valuable jn^rt of the ^ 
cargo, had been embezzled and lost, which iaduced the • 
supercargo, Don Joseph Miguel, to reland what he had 
taken on board, and petition to the general assembly, at 
their October session, for redress and satisfaction, and 
also to receive the residue oi the cargo into their custody, 
and dischai^e the crew. The assembly met this petition 
with a resolve — " That whatever losses he might have sus- 
tained, it was by means either to them unknown, or which 
they were hy no means able to prevent, &c. and declared 
that the prayer of the petition was unreasonable, and 
therefore could not be granted." The assembly next im- 
powered the governor to enquire into the affair, and grant 
due search to be made, if requested ; and afford the said 
Don Miguel all due protection and relief, according to the 
laws of trade, nature, and nations* 

Vol. !• 38 
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Tlic state felt 'their honor wounded, rfnd were ftlaVmed, 
lest they should be called upon to repair the loss, or pro« 
voke a war ; aod such was the blame attached to Governor 
Wolcott, for not' doing his duty in thid afikir, that it stf- 
mounted his popularity, and the next election fell' on Got- 
crnor Fitch, who succeeded to the chair May, 1755. What- 
ever eflR)rts might have been made to recover the lost goods; 
they we're never found, and here the ajSidr ended* ' 

YAL£ COLLEGE CONTINUED. 

After the contested claims tathe unlocaled lands in the 
north western section of the colony were settled, and the 
townships located ; the trustees came into possession of a 
donation of 628 acres of Land, in the town of Salisbury, 
deeded by Messrs. Fisk and Leavins, 1730, and in the 
year 1732, the general assembly, made a grant of 1500 
acres in several townships of the same section of lands ; 
and ku 1741^ they confirmed tlicir grant by patent. The 
iiame yeac. Dean Berkeley made sundry valuahle dona- 
tions to the college ; the first consisted of his private libra- 
ry, which he had brought out with him to America, (where 
he resided two years ujxka his estate at Newport,) to- 
gether with the rent of that estate, after his return to 
England* This donation was the basis of that premium^ 
known by the name of the Dean's Bounty, which bias since 
been conferred upon the three best classical scholars, who 
should reside three years at the college afWthey became 
graduates* The next donation of thifl illuBtrioua benefiic- 
tor, consisted of about 1000 volumes of valuable hooka, to 
th^ amount of 400/. sterling. 

These valuable donations were made in the time of the 
rectorship of Mr* WiUiams, with whom Dean Berkley be- 
came acquainted, and held correspondence when in Ameri* 
ca, and for whom he entertained the highest esteem and 
regard* Soon after this the health of Rector Williams be- 
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gftn to dedine^ and in 1 739 be obtained permission to retire 
fcQm office to bis seat at Wethersfield, where bis health 
waB restored, and where new honors awaited him. He 
was firsjt called to a seat. in the bouse of assejnbly, and 
speaker of the house ; next to a seat on the bench of the 
Superior Court, and to the command of a regiment destin- 
ed against Canada* When the regiment was disbanded, be 
went to England to receive their pay, where he was hon- 
ored with the first, and most pious literary acquaintance, 
and where he married a lady of fortune, as well as of 
eminent piety, and literary worth ; and with her retired 
to Wetbersfield, where he lived much respected, and died 
1755, greatly lamented. The sum of the character of 
Rector William^, is expressed in the following eifract of a 
letter from the Rev. Doctor Doddrige. 

Ill 
"I look upon Col. Williams, to be One of the most val- 

i^able men upon earth : he has joined to an ardent sense of 
religion, solid learnings consummate prudence, great can- 
dor, and sweetness of temper, and a certain nobleness 

ft 

of soul, capable of contriving and acting the greatest 
things, without seeming to be conscious that he has done 
them." 

The Rev. Thomas Clap was called by the trustees from 
tde .pastoral charge of the first society in Windham, to 
succeed Rector Williams, and was installed, April, 1740. 
Rector Clap^ amongst the first duties of his office, compil- 
ed a body of laws for the college, which was accepted by 
the trustees, and which continue in force to this day, and 
tte orders of .the college were reduced to system. In the 
year. 1744y the General Assembly provided for the support 
oilthree tutors, by enlarging their annual gfant, which greaJt^ 
lly.relieved the burthens and promoted the interest of the 
eoUoge. 
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In 1743, a sum of tweDt7*49eveD|>ouiids«tefKiig««LS.lie- 
queathed to the college, by Atithooy Nougier, of FaijrfieU, 

. the interest of which was to be applied to the Bfipportof 
the faculty of the collie. 

The college at this time flourished and became nwnc- 

. reus ; the classes averaged, generally, about twenty, aad 
in May, 1 745, the General Assembly granted a new char- 
ter to the college, in which the faculty were sUkd, 
" The President and Fellows of Yale College, in New- Ha- 
ven." — A copy of this charter may be seen in Dr. Trom- 
bulPs History of Connecticut, Vol. IL page 306.— In 1746, 
a donation was made to the college by the Hon. Philip 
Livingston, Esq. of tha colony of New* York, to the 
amount of twenty-eight pounds ten shillings sterling, tlie 
interest of which was to be applied towards the support of 
a Professor of Divinity, or otiierwise, as the faculty might 
direct. In 1 747, the number of students amounted to ope 
hundred and twenty, which rendered it necessary to erect 
a new college-house, aod President Clap obtained a Lotte- 

• ry, to raise 500/. sterling, 1749, with which be entered 

• upon the work of the new brick college, and in 1752, tfie 
General Assembly made a further grant of 863/. more to 
carry on the work, and in 1 7d4, they made a further grant 
of 280/. with which the president was enabled to complete 

. the work. During this period of erecting the new col- 
lege, died Dean, then Bishop Berkeley, aged 73, and in 
one of his last letters to President Clap, he thus expreaaed 
himself — '^ The daily increase of religion and learmng, in 
the seminary under your auspicious care and government, 
gives me a very sensible pleasure, and an ample recom- 
pence for all my donations.'' 

The want of a regular Professor of Divinity had been 
long sensibly felt in the college, and now became an object 
of particular attention. In 1753, the leg^lfture gran^d 
to the college a general contribution thr^tq^^ut tihe 
churches of the colon)^, to raise s^ support for a professor i 
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but^he approaching Ftenoh war, led tbem to change' the 
,.plao, and substitute a general subscription, which answeir- 
t ed tt|e purpose. In 1753, ibe president, at the request of 
the corporation, entered upon the duties of Professor of 
DiTioity, and the religious exercises on Lord^s day, (which 
"had tiithertotbeen held by the. students, in the firet society 
in New-Haven, updcr the preaching of the Rev. Mr. 
Noyes,) now began to be held in coHege^hall, under the 
t ministry of President Clap. In November, of the same 
..year, .the president and fellows of the- college met, and 
established a complete system of ortbodox faith, for the 
college, in order to promote' the great object for which 
the institution was founded. This opened a field of con- 
troversy that cbntinucd many years, with some wanoilh, 

• and even bitterness. 

... In 1 755, the Rev. Naphtali Dagget was invited by the 
president and fellows, to the important office of Professor 
6f Divinity ; he accepted the invitation, and in September, 

. 1756, he was regularly installed as Professor of Divinity in 
Yale College. In* 1757, a subscription was opened 

•iSmongst the firet characters in the colony, for the purpose 

. of building a house for the professor ; the money was rais-> 

* ed, and tbe house built in the year 1757, and the professor 

• entered into possession under a public and formal delivery 
by the presidentr— The same year the corporation examin« 
ed the president's accounts for monies which he had ex- 

^ pendedupon the new college, and passed them with the 

* foUowiog vote. 

" Whereas the Rev. President Clap hath had the care, 
andoversight of building the new College, called Connecti- 

• cirt Hall, knd laying out the sum of 1660/. sterling, which 

* appears to have been done with great prudence and fru- 

• gality ; and the College built in a very elegant and hand- 

* some manner, by means of his extraordinary care, dili- 
gence, and labour^ through a course of several years ; all 
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which the said President has generously given for the^ser: 
yice of the College ; and the said President hath also, of 
Ijlis own proper estate, purchased a lot (ox the Profewpr of 
Divinity, which cost 5:2/. lawful money, and given it to the 
College, for the said use for ever : this Carporation think 
themselves bound, and do accordingly render tlieir hearty 
and sincere thanks to the Rev. President Clap, for these 
extraordinary instances of his generosity : and as a stand- 
ing testimony thereof, Voted, that this be entered upon the 
records." 

Upon application of the tutors, and many of the stu- 
dents, a church was gathered at the same time in the col- 
lege, who enjoyed, and continile to enjoy, all the ordipan» 
ces of the gospel. All this high prosperity of the college, 
alarmed the jealousy, and excited the bitterness of many of 
the reverend clergy, and a paper war against the corpora- 
tion was opened, 1758. 

In 1763, nine of the disaffected gentlemen, canifsd 
their complaints before the General Assembly, by way of 
memorial, praying the Assembly to become the guardians' 
of the college, and appoint a select number of visiters to 
inspect, and regulate the affairs of the college, or report to 
tfie next Assembly. This controversy had now become 
serious. The memorialists employed the most able coun- 
sel in the colony, to suppojrt their memorial before the 
General Assembly ; and President Clap, entered the lists 
alone, in defence of the college : the learned and luminous 
display of talents exhibited by the president in his defence, 
together with the justice of his cause, set aside the prayer 
of the memorial, and established the rights of the college 
upon a firm and lasting basis. 

Fending this controversy, a donation of seven pounds 
ten shillings was given by the Rev. Jared Elliot, of 
Killingworth, the interest of which was to be applied to the 
use of the library. The library had also become so 
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)arge7 as io Vequire a more convenient accommodafion ; and 
the ninnberof students had increased so as to render the 
bid college hall inconvenient for public vrorship ; a new 
chapel became absolutely necessairj, which might afford 
a room for the library, and another for the philosophical 
apparatus. To accomplish this object, another subscrip- 
tion was opened, and with such success, that in 1761, the 
present chajpel of 50 feet by 40, was erected ; and in 1763, 
it was dedicated to its sacred use ; and in 1764, the steeple 
was erected, and the building completed. One hundred 
pounds were given by Richard Jackson, Esquire, to 
forward the work, and the citizens of New-Haven were 
very liberal in their aubscriptions to finish the steeple.* 
All this was effected in the midst of the most distressing 
war the country had ever witnessed ; a war known by the 
name of the seven years^ war in Europe, and the old 
French' war, in America. Such was the virtue, patriot- 
ism, and religious zeal, as well as literary spirit of the 
Ibunders of this college, and the fieithers of Connecticut — 
and such the characters of Uiose men, who deserve the 
tribute of perpetual remembrance, and the unfeigned grat* 
itude of posterity to the latest generation. 

* £l9S was raieed by lubacriplion, 

286,10, were paid out of the College Treararj, and 
24&»i3,9, were paid on t of the Treasurj of the Colon j-. 

£615,08.9. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

r:AUSKS THAT L&B TO THE SEVEN YEARS WAR Ilf EUROPSi^ 
AND OPENED THE OLD FRENCH WAR. IN AMERICA, IN THK 
YEARS 175 4*5. 

We have witnessed in the last war, the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of England, to seize on the most valuable islands 
of Spain, as well as her most valuable possessions in Amer- 
ica ; we have also witnessed the unsuccessful efforts of 
France, to seize on the British' Colonics in America and 
India, and the return of things in statu quo^ by the restora- 
tion of all conquests, at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. 
We are now about to witness a renewal of the same plans, 
and for the same ends, which commenced their operations 
with the wa^ of 1 754-5, We have noticed the extensive 
views of France in the war of 1745, to possess herself of 
all the British Colonies in North America ; these views 
were no less extensive in India. The peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which restored again the conquests of Britain in 
America, and the conquests of France in India, lulled the 
the two nations into that state of peace, which was rm- 
plojed by France through a labyrinth of intrigues, to car- 
ry her ambitious plans into effect upon a more extended 
scale, if possible, both in India, and America, and to unite 
Spain in her views by a family compact. Although a 
state of dissipation sprang up in the two nations of Prance 
and England, in the midst of these intrigues, that threatened 
a subversion of their governments, by civil wars ; yet 
even this gave no check to the plans of the parties. Spain 
rejected at this time, the overtures of France for a family 
compact, as being repugnant to the great principles of the 
true balance of power in Europe, and therefore the cause 
pf general war. This gave no check to the ambition of 
Lewis XV. The governor of France in India, Monsieur 
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Dupleix, had never lost sight of his first plan of extending 
the power of France on tne Peninsula of Hindostan ; and 
now he had conceived of the vast plan of making himself 
master of the whole Peninsula, and giving law to India 
Proper. England at this time, had established valuable 
settlements at Calcutta, Madras, &c« and France held a 
valuable settlement at Pondicherrj ; but the whole interior 
of this extensive country belonged to the Mogul's Empire, 
as d^cendants of Tamerlain, until the conquest of KouU 
Khan, the Periiaoi (in 1738,) who had broken tiie power 
of the Mogul Tartars, and left the country under the 
dominion pf numerous petty princes. Nabobs or Soubalis,. 
who now became the subjects of the intrigues of France, un- 
der Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry. Dupleix attempt- 
ed to carry his vast plans into effect, by exciting dissen- 
sions, and civil wars amongst the Nabobs, and thus, by 
putting down some, and raising up others, and even be- 
coming a Nabob himself, to seize on the whole of Hindos- 
tan. This civil war in India, involved the English in toe 
quarrel, in defence of their own rights, and they became 
parties in the war in the east, 1757. In the midst of these, 
scenes appeared a Captain Clive, who from the office of 
accountant to the English East-India Company, and com- 
i^iissary in their army, was raised up to become the deliv- 
erer of India, in the character of the famous Colonel Clive. 
Dtiplcix had opened a scene of distress, which laid waste 
some of the finest provinces, and drenched India with blood, 
down to the year 1754; when Dupleix was recalled to 
France, and a cessation of arms ensued, under the prelim- 
inaries of a peace between the contending powers in India ; 
^ut this peace was never confirmed. 

Pending these intrigues and distresses in Tndia, France 
was, by her intrigues, maturing the other parts of her great 
plan, and sowing the seeds of war in America. By the 
^rqaty of Utrecht, it will be remembered, France had ce- 

Vais. h \ 39 
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ied to England^ the whole country of Novascotta, in Amer- 
ica ; but the boundaries of this country had never been 
deiined; the inhabitants were mostly French^ and at the 
peace had sworn allegiance to Great Britain, and now 
bore the name o[ neutrals. These neutrals had often vio- 
lated theirneutrality, in the war of 1745 to '48, and excit- 
ed a jealousy, that rendered it necessary to strengthen No- 
vascotia by English settlements ; accordingly the English 
built the town of Halifax, in a commanding position, and 
sent out a colony of about 3000 families ; this step kindled 
the fire about boundaries. 

France had conceived a plan no less bold and extensive 
in America, than in India, and now contemplated the sub- 
version of the power of Britain in the West, as well as in 
the east, and rising upon her ruins to universal empire. 
To effect this vast plan in America, she had connected her 
settlements in Canada, with her settlements in Louisiana, 
by an extensive line of military posts, extending through 
the interior, from Quebec to New-Orleans ; with these 
she expected to awe the savages into alliance, and thus 
use them as instruments of accomplishing her great ob- 
ject. Both parties covered their preparations for the war, 
by spinning out the conferences of their commissioners 
appointed to settle the boundaries of Novascotia, now Le 
' Acadia. As the preparations of the parties progressed, in 
'America, collisions ensued, until the French neutrals, to- 
gether with the Indians in Novascotia, rose in arms, and 
began their ravages ; and an armed force from Canada, at 
the same time surprised a fortress on the Ohio, erected by 
Virginia for the protection of trade, and thus opened the 
war in America, by murdering the inhabitants, and carry- 
ing »off the plunder : they next reduced another British 
post, at the forks of the Monongahela. When tidings of 
these events were sent out to England; they were met 
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with orders to repel force by force, and the sc^ne was 
opeti^dtf 

* We have witoedsed the distracted state of the colonies, 
an9ing,fi!om their civil aiKl religious contraversies, and are 
now.xMied to. witness the advantages the governor of New- 
France has already taken, and was. about to take, of their 
divided siuatioQ. 

The French .erected a strong and regular fort, at tlie 
forks of the Monongahela, and called it Fort Duquesne, 
.which greatly alarmed Virginia. Orders next came oat 
from the British minister, that the colonies should' assist 
Virginia, and repel the French; and South Carolina sent 
out one comply to join Major, now Colonel Washington, 
and New- York, at the same time, sent out two coropanirs, 
.which formed a party of about 400 men. Colonel Wash- 
ington fell in with, and defeated a party of French and 
Indians from fort Duquesne, and the next day De Villier, 
the commander of the fort, surprised Colonel Washington 
with a strong party, consisting of 900 French and Indians ; 
Colonel Washington had thrown up a breastwork for his 
security, which enabled him to maintain such a desperate 
resistance^ as to obtain an honourable capitulation, and thus 
brought off his paity in safety, by delivering up his tem- 
porary fortress, 1 754. 

Struck with these successes of the French, and alarmed 
for the safety of the colonies, the Lords of Trade and 
Plantations, recommended that commissioners be immedi- 
ately appointed, to effect a union between the colonies, and 
.a league of friendship with the neighbouring Indians. The 
colanies readily complied with this recommendation, not 
only to effect a general union, but a mutual support, to En- 
able them to prosecute the war. 

. A convention of the governors and (he principal gentle- 
men from all the colonies, met at Albany in the summer of 
J 754, and proposed the following plan, — " That a grand 
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council should be fornfked, of aiemb(3rs cbo^^from all the 
assemblies, and sent from all the colonies ; which council, 
with a j;ovi*ruor-general, appointed bjf the cjcOfWH) should 
be impowered to make general laws, and to rstise^ moqpie; 
in all the colonies, for the defence of the Mrhole," The 
commissioners from Connecticut opposed the:plaQ in toto, 
as> iuaiequate to the great objectfor which it .was desigped, 
and as du.i^er<>i4s to the future liberties .of the coloaies* 
Wlie.i ihc. cniimi^sioners of Connecticut reported the plan 
to llj(i prtueral assembly, at their October session, itifft^. 
aga:i; rejected iii tuto, with their reasons oJSered at^largp, 
b\ 11 special resolve. They next resolved to send out, 
insiructions lo their agent in London, {o lay their objections 
to the plan, before Parliament, and if possible, prcTci^t ita . 
being carried into effect. All this became unneces^ry, for i 
the pl.iu was not approved in Eujgland ; tlicy ha^ becouf^. 
jea ous of the rising strength of the colonies, and ()mr^t npt . 
trust them with such an union, under a governor-geperali^ 
with such extensive powers. 

The British ministry proposed the following, pIao^,>iz. . 
— " That the governors of the colonies, with one or naore • 
of their councils, should form a convention, to concert 
measures for the general defence, erect forts, and raise such 
numbers of men as they should judge necessary; ai^d that . 
they should draw on the British treasury, for such §udis as > 
should be requisite to reimburse their expenccs ], Parlia- 
ment to reimburse the whole by taxes on the colonies, after 
the war. This was a deep plot, worthy of the character 
of the cabinet of St. James. 

The colonies who had lost their charters, now felt the 
benefit they had derived from their disputes with the 
crown governors, and the wisdom they had learnt from ex- 
perience ; they rejected this plan ; and the colonies who 
held their charters were not prepared to resign their purse 
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and their liberties, to such a proposal, ; it was according- 
ly rejected. 

In 175^, the catnpaign opened with the plan of four 
grknd expeditions ; the first against Port Duqesne, the se- 
cond against Novascotia, the third against Crown-Point, 
and the fourth against Niagara. The British minister 
sent out an expedition, with a small squadron, and about 
1500 troop?, under Gen. Braddoc, who embarked at Cork, 
January 1755, and arrived in Virginia about the first of 
March. 

The French fitted out a strong armament for the Amer- 
ican service, early in the spring ; consisting of twenty 
shifts of the line, with frigates ; and transports for 4000 
men, and military stores for the campaign ; under the com- 
mand of Admiral Bors de la Mothe : the land forces were 
under the command of the Baron Dieskau. The British 
minister dispatched a fleet of seventeen ships of the line, 
and seven frigates, with a land force of 6000 men, under 
the command of Admirals Boscawin and Holbourn, to watch 
the motions of the enemy upon the American station. 
Both fleets appeared off the coast of Newfoundland at the 
same time; but they were so enveloped in the fogs of that 
coast, that they did not discover each other, until all the 
French fleet had entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, ex- 
cepting two sixty gun ships, which fell in with the British 
fleet, and were taken ; this action opened the war upon the 
water, and the contest now had become seriou^."^ 

The spring opened in An^erica, especilly in New-Eng- 
land, with an active and vigorous preparation for the war ; 
the legislatures of the several coloinies met, and commu- 
nicated with each other, by special messages, to unite and 
co-operate, with all possible efib.rts, in raisi.ig paen, 

♦ Th« Edi^ttsh commRMce'l a general attark i ipon the French commerce, 
and more than three hundred trading vessels ffcll into their hands, with 
about eight thousand seamen, io the course of a year. 
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agreeable to the pleasure of his majesty, to tinite with the 
and forces sent out from England, and prosecttte the war. 
The result of this legislative correspondence was^ that 
Massachusetts should raise 1200 men, New-Hsmpshire 
600, Rhode* Island 400, and Connecticut 1000, which add- 
ed to Governor Shirley's regiment, amounted to MOO men* 
This force was promptly raised, and Conneoticat voted 
by her assembly, to raise 500 more, as a corps de-reserve, 
and recommended the same to the other colonies, in the 
ratio of the troops already raised : at the same time they 
emitted a new emission of bills of credit, to the amount of 
7500/. to meet the exigencies of the war. 

The command of the northern army was given to Wil- 
liam Johnson, Esq. of New- York, and Phinehas Lyman, 
Esq. of Connecticut, was appointed Major-General, aad 
the troops destined against Crowu-Point, assembled at Ai- 
bany, about the first of June, to the amount of about 6000 
men, besides a large body of Mohawk- Indians, under Hen* 
drick their chief. Massachusetts had sent on a strong de* 
tachmcnt to Novascotia, to join Col; Moncton, who com* 
mandeda body of regulars, and who began his operatiaBB 
about the first of May. By the first of July, Col. Monc* 
ton had taken all the fortresses in Novascotia; driven 
out the French, disarmed the Acadians, and sent great 
numbers of them into New-England. Th^ expedition was 
crowned with universal success. Not so the exfedittob 
against Fort Duquesne. 

General Braddoc had arrived in Virginia in Mareti; but 
the expedition was not ready until June; wben General 
Braddoc passed the Alleghany mountains, at the -head of 
about 2000 men, regulars and provincials. Unskilled in 
the arts of American war, and flushed with the military 
pride of his nation, he detached the flower of his army, and 
attempted by forced marches to surprise the fortress, be* 
fore an expected reinforcement should arrive from Can* 
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«da* Bbnd to the dangers of an Indian warfare, and dri- 
ving at his object, without regarding the cautions and ad- 
monitions of his officers, he fell into* an Indian ambuscade, 
witfiin ten miles of Fort Duquesne. Braddoc was slain, 
with his principal officers, and about seven hundred of his . 
troops, when the command devolved upon Col. Washing* 
ton of Virginia, who conducted the retreat, and led off 
the remains of the army, with the loss of all their artille- 
ry, baggage, military stores, &c. into Virginia ; and the 
regulars repaired to Albany, by order of General Shirley, 
to join the northern army. 

When the news of Braddoc's defeat reached Albany, it 
spread a general gloom through the army ; first, because 
great expectations had been placed upon that expedition, 
to cut off that division of the French forces, and overawe 
the Indians ; and next, because their contemplated enter- 
prise was of the same kind of service, againstthe same kind 
of enemy, (now elated with this victory,) and through a like 
Wild and uncultivated country, where the same dangers 
would await them. This general alarm, caused a general 
desertioo from the airmy under General Shirley, on their 
ntiarch to Niagara, which obliged him to defer the contem- 
plated attack upon Niagara, and content himself with re- 
inforcing and fortifying Oswego, and returning to Albany 
with the remnant of his army. Gen. Johnson advanced at 
the same time with the northern army, as far as Lake 
George, and encamped on a rising ground, and secured his 
position with a breastwork, until the cannon, batteaux, &c. 
cottld come up, and enable him to cross the lake. 

The Baron Dieskau, who then commanded at Ticonda- 
roga, put himself at the head of his troo|>s, and took up 
his march to surprise and take Fort Edward,- and thus de- 
feat the expedition under General Johnson. Upon intel- 
ligence that the enemy were near to Fort Edward, Gene- 
ral Johnson detached a party of one thousand men', under 
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CoIoDek Witliams and WhTitiog, 'with Ube Sdcbem 
drick and his Indians, to intercept their, mai^b. ' Di6»- 
kau discovered this detachmentt and drew thsem into an 
ambush, and overwholmed them with a suddootexpiosion'; 
Col. Williams fell--^Hendrick fell) and roaay oittet Imive 
officers and soldiers strewed the field of death, and tbi 
remnant fled to the camp. The cnen^y puraded, and a 
warm action commenced ; the fugitives rallied under -cover 
of the breastworks, and the main artnj ander Gen. Johnson, 
mowed down the ranks of the enemj with cannon and 
musquetry ; Dieskau manouvered, and advmBCed ta the at» 
tack with great skill and bravery ; but all in vain : die fire 
was so severe he was obliged to beat a retreat ;' General 
Johnson ordered the charge, the troops leapt over the 
breastworks, and pursued the victory; the enemy fl^ itt 
disorder ; the carnage was great,* and the Baron' Dieskait, 
(mortally wounded,) fell into the hands of the Soglkh. 
This victory was complete, and opened the way for an 
easy access to Crown-Point ; yet the season was so fin* ad- 
vanced, and the enemy in such force, that Gen. Johnson 
abandoned the expedition, and spent the renminder of the. 
campaign in strengthening the military posts on Lake 
George. 

This action, added to the defeat of G^n. Braddoc, and 
the failure of the enterprise against Niagara, under GeA« 
Shirley, gave a general alarm throughout the conntrf. 
Reinforcements were called for by the generals, and the. 
colonies met the call promptly. Connecticut sent on two 
rc^giments, consisting of 1400 men, to join Gen« Johnson^ 
Which were equipped, and marched in one week«. Gea. 
Johnson opened a road through the wilderness to Lake 
George, built two forts, and furnished Ihemwith cannoii aad 
military stores, besides construttiug {lumer^us boats and 
■ 

♦ Alxoijt 0|)e fourth nf Ihn Freach were killed and taken prisoners. 
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«m1 retired <tot Albfttty. ' 

.:.. Such ora^ the psnenl sncccsi of this ekpeiditim, tbatbU 

m9eBtjF| created the general aBaironet^ aod Paittament 

itviarded : him wifli a present of 6000/. sterUog^ and tfad 

troopfl r^deived ihe applaud of the oation. 

>> The Indians kept up their ravages upon the back settle* 

aaeols .of ViiegiQta aod Pennsylvania, wilb great boldnee% 

«9^ well aA destroction^ thrwgh the auminer and even wi^ 

ter, of .17^5 -16^ and those ooloKiies made areststance toio 

iiseUe to. be nafiied. 

Sii«h wast the termination of the first campaign in Amer- 
ioa ; tha parties wereoearJj halanced, aad retired irom the 
scene, to «pend the wioter in maturing their plans, aod 
eoHectiog materials, to begin the work of death the ensu* 
i«g seasqn^ The. war in America, and the British capture 
of the 'French commerce, filled all Europe with alarm and 
lAlrigue,. which led England to enter into a treaty with the 
king of Pruaaia^ in order to cover Hanover from a tbeaten- 
«d French invaaioo ; and a subsidiary treaty with the Em- 
jvessof Raask for the siipply of 50,000 men, to be held 
in readiMsa in. Lithuania, to act aapccasion might require. 
This confederacy brought the powers of Europe to a de- 
cisive Qoaiitiob. France resiembered the treaty of Bresli^w, 
1742, by which the kingof Prussia deserted the confedera- 
cy, aod left the Frtsnch army tp be 8acrifi9ed in Prague. 
Die 0€Mirt4if Vienna remembered the same treaty by which 
the' empreas ceded to the king of Prussia, the Duchy of 
Silisia, to- d«taeh him from, the confederacy against hen 
Uttder thete impressions, theae powers confederated against^ 
tbe king' of ProsBia, with a secreit teeaty to divide up his 
dominions, as well as to sMze on Hanover, the hereditary^, 
dominions of die king of England, and thus find employ- 
ment for his resources in Europe, whilst France carried 
•n war against his colonies in India and America* Rtts- 
Vol. !• 40 
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sia, Sweden, DeniBar^, and ^p^in, wex^. finally hroogi^ 
into the Icagui} against the king of Prussia, and the war 
became general thrpij^bout Europe* 

Engtand at this time had lost her miUtarj apjirit^ and 
given up the sword to a alandiog army, for the protection 
aiid defence of the nation ; whilst her militia, who hajd 
been the glory of the crown, had fallen into neglect, and 
become engrossed in commerce and the arts. In tliis dis- 
graded state of the nation, the minister suffered a military 
force, to be brought over from the German dominions, to 
protect the nation against a threatened French invasion, 
in 1 766, Things being thus balanced in Europe, all par- 
ties prepared for action with the opening of the spring. ^ 

CAMPAIGN OF 1756, IN AMERICA. 

Hie war had now raged in America two years, and apoo 
the ocean one ; yet England and France, still kept vp tbeir 
negociatione, and war had not been declared by either, 
until Great Britain made her declaraiioa in May, and 
France in June. 

General Abercrombie was appointed to succeed General 
Shirley in the command ; and Lord Ix>udon wa9 appointed 
commander in chief, and goyernor of Virginia. TSew* 
Eugiand, together with New* York- and New-Jersey, were 
zealous and active, in raising, equiping, and forwarding their 
troops for the. war ^ but the generals did not.arrive in Amer- 
ica until June and luly. The plan of th^ campaign bad 
been early formed by a council of war held at New-Yock, 
and the plan of the last campaign was renewcid. The 
northern expeditions were assigned to the northern eel- 
onies, and the expedition against Fort Du qiiesae^ to the 
southern colonies. , 

The colonies of New-England, New-Yoik, and Ne>«r- 
Jerscy, assentbled at Albany about 7000 men j diese add- 
ed to the rcgmients of regulars, amounted to an army of 
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ten thousand men, and Gen. Abercrombie arrived in Jane, 
and took the command. This fine army, well appointed, 
and in high spirits, Jay idle waiting for the arrival of Lord 
Lioudon from England. In July the general sent Colonel 
Bradstreet with a detachment, to convey provisions to the 
fort of Oswego ; he executed hrs commission with fidelity 
and dispatch ; but on his return he fell into an Indian am- 
bush, as he ascended the river Onondaga; he iSew to a small 
island, landed his men, and prepared for his defence ; the 
Indians rose from their ambush, rushed into the water, and 
commenced a desperate attack. Col. Bradstreet met the 
Attack with a "firm, and well directed fire, which routed the 
enemy, and put them to flight ; he next advanced with two 
hundred men against another division of the samo" party, 
and put them to flight, in a close, and desperate ac- 
tion ; he then advanced to tlie attack of a third party, 
'still higher up the river, pot them to flight, and in the 
three actions destroyed about 150 of the enemy, with a loss 
of about 70 of his own men ; which opened his wmy for a 
safe return to Albany. In this expedition Col. Bradstreiet 

' learnt that a formidable force of French and Indians, were 
on their way from Canada, against Fort Oswego^ and gavb 

•* notice to Gen. Abercrombie, who detached Gen. Webb 
with one regiment, for the relief of the fortress. 

On the 39tb, of July, Lord Loudon arrived at Albany, and 
took the command ; at which time Gen. Winslow, with 
about 7000 provincials, had advanced to Lake Geoi^e^ and 
lay- with impatience waiting for orders to advance against 
Crown-Point ; but the general lay inactive at Albaby, with 
about SOOO regular troops, until about the middle of Aug- 
ust, when Gen. Wobb began his march for the support of 
Oswego. At which time Gen. Montcalm had invested the 
fiirtredEr, wi^ about three thousand Canadians and Indians, 
blocked up the river, and opened his trenches before Fort 
Ontario, (which stood upon an eminence that commanijed' 
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Fort Osw^o,) on the 12Ui of Aognsti AeEogliAfBitdem 
firm resjataoce for one da^r, thQn«pik^ their ciumioik^alM*^ 
dcned tti^ fort, and retired to Oswego* Gem MoBtcalnt 
aYaiied himself of this cemmandiiig po8itioa« Hod opeoeA 
lua 6re upoo Oswego with such success, tint Col. Mercer, 
the commandiDg officer, was killed, and the C^ siiReoder-< 

ed ^u the I4th« 

Thus fell Oswego the strong hold of America, defieoded 
by J 3 1 pieces of cannon, 1 4 mortars, 3 frigates, 900 boats 
and batteaux,and a garrison of 'sixteen hundred men, well 
supplied with provisions, and all kinds of mlitasj stdrtcs. 
Gen. Montcalm dismantled the forts, ^nd carried. off the. 
booty into Canada* With the fall of this fprtre^is, Iha 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, together with U^e whole oorflh 
western frontier, w<Te Jaid open to trie enemy, a|idtfie&*' 
est settlements fell a prey to their ravages. 

Gen. Webb heard of the fall of Oswego, ^hen at the per* 
tage from the Mohawk to Wood-Creek .4 ,he fy%i 9tc»n4. 
his position, and next his retreat^^and returned in safety to; 
Albany. Lord Loudon had.remai^ied safe at AU«ai9,.ui>4ii 
September, when the provincials were disbanded, and tike 
regulars went into winter qi^avters, and the campaign etoa*" 
ed, 1756. 

This campaign, needs no comoient* ThesHiitbem de^; 
partment was equally successful with the northern'; ihm. 
frontier had been ravaged, their villages bumt^.theiraettleii • 
butchered, and Fort Greenville, on the bocd^rs of Baaor 
sylvania, surprised and taken ; terror, and distress, and 
e\ en dispair reigned in the souttu 

Great were the expectations of the minister frooiF Bait* 
ish troops, and British generals in America, and gre^t were 
the exultations of the colonies, that a. Peer of ^g}aBd.|md 
condescended to command the^r armies, and l#ad |)^eift to^ 
victory, conquest, and glory ; but whfit W9S.tbeirilo^ifKa*. 
tion when their troops were disbafi^d^i ^n S^ttnpjiM wtd'^ 
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HBtditoed itigloH(^a» to fheir homes, with the tidings, that 
^y had lost through the neglect of their general, the 
«ti36fijg far^retfs of Oswego,' had safiered a greatet* loss hy 
disease atnd' sickfiesSi than was felt in the active campaign 
9f • 17^6, «ind 'thdt their general, wtlh his rcgttlars, werif 
ioug in>tbeil'<)Ciarter&at Albany, ready {ot another campaign 
equally glorious. Dark and gloomy was the wiuter thaf 
&lk»w«d. 1 

». . . CAHPAIG^ OF 1757, IN AMSRICA. 

• The spjrtng of 1757, opened with new efforts on the part' 
of Britain, fbr thie defence of her American colonies. An 
anHament of eleven ships of the line, a fire-ship, bombketch, 
anid transports, with 6 or 7000 regular troops, sailed from 
Coyk,*in the ononth of May, under the command of Admi- 
ral Holbourn and Comrmodore Holmes, and Gen. Hopson, 
and arrived at Halifax on the 9th of July* To support this 
avmaoient, And carry into effect the plans of the last cam- 
paign, the colonies had been equally active as before, in 
raising and equiping their quotas of men for the field. 

• The views of the colonies were directed against Crown- 
Point, And the reduction of Canada, to root out that nest' 
of marauders who had so long, harassed their frontiers,. 
butchered their sons and daughters, and spared neither the 
aged,' thef ihfent, nor the mother, and consumed their' 
dwellings; but the' views of the minister were directed | 
agiifisi thai Louisburg, which the colonies had once takea' 
al their 0W6 exptence, in 'the former war, and which had' 
been restored to France at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
U|>oiittfi8 division of sentiment, objects, and interest, the 
colonid^ lAsade' a stand, and refused to co-operate with their 
tfoops \ their reasons were good. Oswego had fallen, and 
with it) the whole northern froi!itier was laid open to the 
reiiewod ravages of the enemy, and they feared to with- 
Aw$r A6i#- troops,- lest their sufferings, so fresh in their feeU 
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iDgs, should be increased with the increased power of the 
enemy ; but the commander in chief was Lord Loudon, and 
his commands were obeyed ; and the expedition to Louis- 
burg became the first object of the campaign. 

On the 9th of July, his lordship sailed from New- York, 
with six thousand men, and formed a junction with General 
Hopson at Halifax, which gave him the command of a land 
force of more than twelve thousand men, with a powerful 
fleet, destined against Louisburg ; but all this, like the re- 
lief of Oswego, was too late ; France had dispatched her 
Brest fleet of seventeen sail of the line, with frigates and 
transports, and a land force of nine thousand men, which 
had arrived at Louisburg ; thus the fortress was reinforced 
and deemed impregnable, and another expedition failed. 

Lord Loudon returned to New- York with his accustom- 
ed moderation, and repaired to Albany. Not so wifh 
Montcalm ; he was not an idle spectator of the farce that 
the Peer of England was acting in America ; but lite an 
able general, faithful to his king, his country, and his hon- 
or, he cut off Col. Parker, with a force detached against 
Fort Ticonderoga, and then advanced with a strong force 
to the borders of Lake George, crossed over the lake, and 
invested Fort William Henry, with a stronger force of Can- 
adians, French, and Indians, than had ever taken the field 
before, (say 8000 men.) In six days the fort was taken 
by an honourable capitulation, and the garrison marched 
out with the honours of war ; but the savages under Mont- 
calm, regardless of the capitulation, broke into the ranks 
of the defenceless garrison, stripped; plundered, and butch- 
ered them, with a degree of savage cruelty and wanton 
barbarity, too shocking to relate ; and what is more im- 
pressive, unregarded by Gen. Montcalm. 

With the fall of Fort William Henry, fell all that naval 
preparation, which had cost the colonies so much labour 
and expence, the last campaign, to cross over the lake, in 
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their. contemplated expedition against Crown*Point and Ti- 
conderoga. The fall of Oswego had excited great morti* 
fication and apprehension in the colonies ; but the fall of 
fort William Henry filled tlie country with distres.-, and 
alarm 5 they already saw the enemy in Albany, the coun- 
try ravaged and laid waste ; the inhabitants given up to 
indiscriminate savage butchery ] and the city in flame§* 

In the midst of all this loss and distress, great was their 
chagrin, when they learnt that Gen, Webb, who held the 
command of fort Edward, (at the distance of fourteen 
miles,) of 4000 troops, had not moved a man to the relief 
pf Fort William Henry, nor alarmed the militia of the 
country for its relief ; but had actually written to Colonel 
Monroe, the commander of Fort William Henry, with ad- 
vice to capitulate, and give up the fort. 

In the midst of this alarm and distress, the colonies were 
true to themselves ; they put forth a manly and dignified 
effort, to reinforce their northern army -, Connecticut rais- 
ed, equipped, and sent on to Albany, about 5000 men, with 
great dispatch, and the other northern colonies were not 
less active ; but the enemy were elated with their success- 
es ; ravaged the frontier, and laid waste with fire and 
sword, the fine settlements on the German Flats, on the 
Mohay^'k, At this time there were more than twenty 
thousand regular troops on the American station, besides 
. the numerous troops of the colonies, and yet the strong 
holds of America were falling into the hands of the French,' 
in regular succession, and the whole frontier, from Nova- 
scotia to the river Ohio, laid open to, and laid waste by 
the cruelties of savage war ; and the enemy rioted in their 
ravages, conquests, and spoils, without so much as a field- 
day opposition ; but I forbear ; the defence of America 
was devoted to the honourable service of British troopS, 
and a Peer of England had the honmir to command. 



Earljr in tbe Sfeaion the provinciak were disbanded, ihk 
rat!ulare went into^iti^^uciFiers, aWd-^ their gallant com- 
manders were once more safe, and snug in their qnarten 
at Albany* 

This campaign, again, is above all commtnt ; no com- 
mander could possibly have been more ably supported 
w4tb a force, in all respects, adequale to' all the pffifoses 
of defence, and conquest ; and no coitinander ooiiddhdve 
b«ett]|«tlty of a greater waste of tidne^ ibeani^md espm*e.4 
tftid tio commander oodd have poasiMy, mdefail oirtapin 
stwrfcea, iuive domt le$9^ 



REMARKS. 



" We have noticed how the French and Indioai aran^ be-' 
catpe the military school of the coleoMS^ t^ traan. up theiii 
sons for the defence of their country — here let it beikHf 
tteed that the dastardly conduct of a London, Iwd repeat* 
edly taught the' sons of America, to demise tfiat'BritMi 
rntrepidity and valour, they had formerly beenaceartomdl 
to respect and revere ; and the contempt which these two 
itiglorious campaigns had taught them to ftel^ -inspirad 
them with that confidence in tbemseivesr, whidh they' were? 
called upon to display at a foture day, when Britain stretch^ 
^ forth the rod of tyranny over America, drew the sw^ 
upon her colonies, and armed the nation agaitist hel^lC' 
In these two campaigns New-England felt her superiority, 
and when pressed' by the tyrant, in 1775, she dared ta 
display it. 

■ Dark and mysterious are the ways of Potidchce to men,.* 
during their operations ; but in their^ effects, tfie wi^nfoni 
Af the All- wise Governorof the Universe is always displayed.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SUCCESSES OF THE LAST CAMPAIGN IN INDIA.-^CHANGE IN 

THE ADMINISTRATION IN ENGLAND. CAMPAIGN OF 1753^ 

IN AMERICA* 

The ft0am of Br itftki in Ifidia bad beea as uDsuceessfoly 
ai)d «uiik as loir ia the campaiga of 17^7^ as the atflbm of 
America ; mrtil <xod in his providence raised up a captaiQiJ 
Bowdolonel Clive, to savq British India from jruin, und lay.- 
the foundation of that empire in the east, which ha^ proyed 
the palladium of British power to this day. After tri- 
umphing over the eneroied of the British in India, in a most 
fiuccessfitl campaign, he established his conquests upon the 
liasis of the foUowu^ treaty, with the then reigning Na* 
*ob. 

^^ I engage that as soon as I shall be established in the 
gOflrermnagt of Bengal, Behar^ and Oiixa, I will maintain 
4ie treaty of peace concluded with the English by Surajah 
Dowlab ; that the enemies of the English shall be my e^r 
emies, : whether they be Indians, or Europeans ; that all 
the effects and factories of the Preach, in Bengal, the par* 
adise of natio;is^ or in Behar,. and prixa, shall belong to^. 
aod reopAin in the ppssessioa of the English ; and 1 will 
never allow them to settle in either of these provinces : 
Ihat in consideration of the losses the English have sus- 
tained in the capture and plunder of Qalcc^tt^, by the 
Nabob,"* and the charges occasioned by maintaining forces 
to r^cpyer their factprie?, 1 will give ope crore of rupees, 
(^qiaal to twelve hundred a^nd fifty thousand pounds ster- 
ling ;) and that for the effects plundered from the English 
inhabitants of Calcutta, I will give fifty lacks of rupees ; 

* Sorajah Dowlah, who had rairafed Uie Eaglish aetUementt in Indiai 
and whom Colonei Clhre had depoted ; and set up the contractiof Nabob 
AAoer JaiBer on his Uirone. 

VOJL. I. 41 
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(^fi9l to sif hundred aqd tweDty:-five tiKHisand 
fljterling *,) together with a donation of fifty lacks of rupees 
to the fleet and armj^ with other public and private dona- 
tioDSy^^ to the amount in all of nearly two million sterling; 
one third of which, was immediately paid. 

In these illustrious successes in India, we shall have oc- 
casion to notice hereafter, the special display of the wisdom 
of the divine government, in giving support to the future 
cause of his church, both in Europe and America, and in 
op/ening the way for her future prosperity in India^ and 
throughout the world. 

Lord Walpole had been removed from the administra- 
tion at the close of the last year, and Mr. Pitt, the man of 
the people, again restored to the helm of state. With the 
change of the minister, may be expected a change of men 
and measures \ new energies cemmenced in the coun- 
cils, and were diffused to the armies, and the nation. 
The colonies of New-England entered with renewed spir- 
it iato t^e measures of the minister, to prosecute the war. 
A special assembly was called in Connecticut, to receive 
the communications of Mr. Pitt, in which he announced 
Uie intentions of his majesty, to prosecute the war with 
vigour in America, to recover the losses and disgrace of 
the two former campaigns, and requested of New England, 
Ilew-York, and New- Jersey, to furnish 20,000 men, to 
meet the exijgencies of the w <r, and enter upon the con- 
quest of Canada. The minister promised to recommend 
the colonies to Parliament for indemnification for all their 

« ■ 

expences, however active and vigorous may be their 
eflforts. 

Fired with the prospects before them, Connecticut, rer* 
gardless of the extra servicos^ she had rendered in sup- 
porting the war hitherto, resolved to raise 5000 men, to be 
divided into four regiments, and each regiment to be under 
the command of a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and a major, 
with one chaplain. To carry this resolve promtly into ef- 
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tect'j tbie assembly issued bills of credit, to the attiouht oYtbif' 
ty thousand pound, at 5 jper cent interest, to be redeemed 
in 1760^ bj a tax on the polls and ratable estate of the col- 
ony, with a proviso, that whenever the reimbursments for 
the expences of the war, promised by Mr. Pitt, should ar- 
rive from England, they should be applied to the redemp- 
tion of the bills of credit. 

The other colonies above named, shared the same promis- 
e's, and entered with the same spirit into the measures of the' 
minister, to prosecute (he war. Commissioners of the 
colonies aforesaid, met at Hartford, by special appoint- 
ment, in April 1758, to concert measures of mutual co-op- 
eration for the opening campaign. 

' Lord Loudon had been recalled, and Maj. Gen. Aber- 
crombie succeeded to the command of the northern army, 
and the northern colonies forwarded to his command, a 
body of ten thousand men, well appointed, aiid well sup- 
plied for active service. 

Alive to the war, and the interests of America, Mr. Pitt 
dispatched a fleet from England in February, under the 
command of Admiral Boscawen, for the American station^ 
with a body of land forces on board, under the command 
6eneral Amherst and Maj. Gen. Wolfe. This fleet and 
armament, when joined to the force at Halifax, amounted 
to one hundred and fifty vessels, and fourteen thousand 
ipen, destined for the reduction of Louisburg ; and early 
in June the whole force appeared before this Dunkirk of 
America. This fortress was defended by a garrison of two 
thousand five hundred regulars, and about six hundred 
militia commanded by the Chevalier Drucourt, and the har- 
bour was defended by a naval force of five ships of the line, 
one of fifty guns, and five frigates ; three of which bad been 
sunk at the mouth of the harbour, to obstruct the English 
fleet. 



• « 



' Th^ troops were Tandedi with great intfepiiity^ inhim of 
ft resfstiog foe, aud the town was invested bj sea and land ; 
and (he operations of the siege were prosieciited nith vig^ 
our, for aboQtsix weeks ; when oneoftbeKrencb sbipaof 
fte line blew up, which comHiunicat«*d her iaaies witir &e 
same destructkni to two others ; tliis opened the waj fe» 
the English adnairal to make a descent upon tbe barboiv, 
by a detachment of six hundred marines m boats, who 
seized on the other two ships of war ; destroyed the one, . 
and towed off the other ; and thus the harbour waa cleared 
at a blow. ' This blow was followed np by a.heaiT^eaD&oli* 
ade from the land batteries^ with a tbreaienedra^sault, bj 
Gen* Amherst, who resolved to carry the towB bf storm ; 
Jmt the governor prevented the carnage, by a seasonable 
capitulation, and on the 26th of July, the. city of Louis- 
<burg, SU Johns, and the whole coast from the St. Law- 
rence to Novascotia, was delivered up to the fingUsh^*— 
tThis blow in the west, added to the successes ta the eaat, 
'gave new spirits and new energies to England^ And to Ave- 
fica, and opened the scene of future triumphs in the wtfr* 
During these operations against LouisbiiTg, €ren* Aber- 
erombie commenced bis operations with the northern ar- 
my, agaiAst Ticonderoga and Crown-'Point. . Headvabeed 
. to Lake Geoige early in July, at the head of sixteen thsv- 
sand men, and on the 5(h and 6& crossed the lake, and 
took up his march for Ticooderoga* la theohidst of ttia 
dreary foresti the army fell in witii a detachment of tke 
«nemy, consisting of French and IndianB^ and a skirmish 
Otisuedi in which the enemj were put to flight; but the 
I tlctory was purchased too dear, by the foil of fhe.g^ani 
Lord Howe^ a young and brilliant officer, whose tntetdst- 
iAg ftnd eng»gihg address, added to hia splendid miHtarjr 
' tkle&tsi rendered him the idol of the army, and tke prom- 
iaing hero of the future glories of his ^ouatry*. T0> . repair 
this loss, and the panic of the British regulars from the 
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ireimndocM soiuidt ckT the Infian war*tif4)Oopy aiijil tlilb bbrrid 
yelk of tiMse savages of the ibrest^ Gen* Abercroinbie oi> 
dered a retrograde morement, to thie borders of the hikev 
where they reposed for the day* From this position Co). 
Bradstreet waa detached to reconnoitre the, sitnation'of tkb 
dnemy, who advanced near to the fertress of Ti, and near 
the close of the day the whole avn>y moved forward td 
support the detachment. 

. Ticonderoga, sitnated upon a narrow point of land, be- 
tween takes George and Champlain, is sorrbunded on three 
sides by water, and on the fourth is protected '.by »moras8 ^ 
and at that time was strongly fortified, and defended by 
,by about dOOO men. This army was covered with an aba*' 
lis, and a chevaux-defrise, the first forming a breastwork 
of piled logs, and the last of whole trees drawn in, with 
their branches outward, and sharpened, so as to become 
almost impassable. Gen. AbercromUe, impatient for the 
«^ttack^ caused his engineer to reconnoitre the fortress^ aik^ 
report its strength ; this he did but partially, and reported 
.that it was weak, and might be carried without camion. 
The general embraced the report, and without waiting for 
his cannon to arrive, put his army in motion, and commen- 
ced the attack* The troops advanced to the charge with 
great intrepidity; but die contest was unequal, the de- 
'fence Wks firm, the conflict sharp^ and desperate, and ike 
carnage great* The fortress was impregnable, and the gen- 
eral beat a retreat to save his army from ruin. 

The fiower of' the English army, were engaged in this 

desperate contest for four hours, and more than two. 

tii6Qsand of the best troops ahd officers, were eitliKsr 

. dangerously wounded, or strewed the field of deatfi. Tbe 

; general felt ih^ shock and the di^race, and retired with the 

• teninast of his aitny to hia foraier posithm on the south 

: sideofLakerGeoi^; BJiddetachedCol. Bbd«tr«ef,witlla 

. i . ^. . I .1 " J , .! ;•..'.• ,.!•.' 
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bodj of three thousand m^n, to redace forf ^ProSt<^ac(^* 
to wipe out the di^gi^ce. CoL Bradstreet solicited ' llie'^ 
aarvice; and executed it promptly ; he traversed the desert 
to Oswego, embarked his trOops upon Lake Ontario, and' 
bjr the '25th of August landed his troops, and summoned the 

• • • 

fortress; which surrendered at discretion* Sixty pieces' 
of cannon, nine armed sloops, and immense quantities of ^ 
stores, proyisiorts, and merchandise, were the tropliies of 
this Yictory. 

' lliis success opened the way for another triumph ander * 
Gren. Forbes* The general took up his march from Phi- 
ladelphia, about the first of July, and advanced into the 
wilderness, crossed the Alleghany mountains, then almost 
inaccessible to an army in time of peace, and passed rivers, 
morasdes, and jfbrests -, harassed continually by numehios' 
hostile savage foes. In the heart of an enemy's country^ 
he secured his camp, protected his convoys, and'supplies, ' 
and advanced near to the object of his'destination ; when he 
detached a strong party to reconnoitre the enemy ; this par- * 
ty tell into an ambush, a desperate combat ensued,' and a 
gallant resistance was made ; but the English were over- " 
powered by numbers, and beat a retreat, with the 16ss of ' 
three imndrcd men. Gen. Forbes advanced to the sup* ' 
port of his detachment, resolved at all events to carry the'^ 
object of his destination ; but the assailfng enemy had fled ; ' 
the garrison had abandoned the fortress, and retired down ' 
the Ohio to the Mississippi, and Fort Doquesne feHan^ 
easy conquest to the victor. The name of titis fortress*' 
was now changed in honor of the British Minister, and 'the ' 
Efii^lish flag now waved upon the walls of Fort Pitt. 

.This was a strong and commanding position, which con- '*- 
neoted the western posts with the great chain of posts on ^ 
the takes, and was defended by about 50 pieces o( cannon ^ 

* ThM fort ataads at the entraaoe of Lake Ontario iato the 3t Lawteace. i 
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listen m.01^18, and c^ni^i^ed a trearar^ h gPo4»9^prc^i*^ 
sioif 8, aod inilitary stores^ to the amount of 800,000 kisret* 
of France* Gen. Forbes repaired and garrisoned the fort^ 
and entered into treaties with the neighbouring tribes of? 
Indians, (which opened the waj for a general treaty withj 
all these tribes at Easton, in October.) and comoienced bU' 
njarch for Philadelphia* .On his way. back, he erected, 
several small fortresses for the defence pf the ijr9ntiei:5,t 
and arrived safe at Philadelphia, so exhausted with the fa* 
tigues of the enterprise, that he fell into a decline, and in a 
short time expired ; greatly beloved, Ughly applauded, « 
and universally lamented. ^ 

During this time, Gen. Amherst had arrived with hia.- 
troops at Albany, and repaired to Lake George, to join the 
northern army ; but the season was too far advanced to. 
admit of further operations ; the pipvincials were disband* i 
ed, and the regulars went into winter quarters as before* 

.The successes of this campaign had given a new face to ' 
the war. Louiaburg had fa^Uen, and the entire conquest of \ 
Cape Breton and Novascotia, had secured the fisheries, : 
and covered the whole eastern frontier from the ravages of « 
that enemy, whose cruelties we have had occasion so often ; 
to witness, and opened an easy access to the river St. Law- 
rence, the fortress of Quebec, and the heart of Canada. 
The fall of Frontenac and Duquesne, had broken the 
chain of thatUne of milits^ry posts, which had overawed' 
fhe savages of the great lakes and the west ; and armed - 
the hatchet and the scalpingiknife of all these tribes^ against 
a defenceless frontier. 

Thus guardi^d .on the ^st, and on, the we^, the way was . 
prepared, and already opfen,, to. prosecute the great plan, 
and carry future conquests into the north* Although Gen. . 
Amherst had carried Louisburg^ yet God in hi$ providence, 
had given one more display of the weakness of a British 
general, and of British troops, in Ahercrombie's* retreat be- 
fore the yells of the savages of the forest, and his subse- 
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qHent defeat at Ticonderoga. All this had its use, aad 
served as a part of the great efiects that will hereafter a^ 
pear to have arisen from this French war. 

The fleet and remainder of the armament, which had 
triumphed over Louisburg, repaired in autumn to the West- 
Indies, and opened a new theatre of action, hy their at- 
tacks upon the French West-India Islands. Mar^ico, 
the great sugar coloigr of Frapce, became the. first o^j^t 
of attack. This was soon abandoned as impracticable, and 
the, fleet bore down upon Guadaloupe. The admicsL 
brought his ships to bear upon the town of Bas^-Terrei 
after be had landed his troops, and inv^ft^ it hj land ; 
and such was the effect of a tremendous cannonade, that 
the garrison abandoned the town, and it fell into the hands 
of the victors about the first of Februaija 1758. IThe ad« 
miral garrisoned the town, and withdrew with tus troops, to 
the other side of the island, commenced an attack upon Fort. 
Lewis, the grand fortress of Grand-Terre ; here the admical 
again brought his ships to bear upon this fortcAs, and under, 
a heavy cannonade, landed his marines and a detachment of 
Iljghlanders, who entered the fortress by assault, and car- 
ried it with the edge of the sword.; but the land adt^y 
gave such feeble support to these operations, that the fu- 
gitives fortified themselves in the mountains, and it became. 
necessary for the admiral to lay waste th^ seaboard,, before 
he could rjeduGe the island. 

With the fall of Guadaloupe, fell Majriagalante, and sev- 
eral other small islands, who all obtained honoi^ble t^qf^r 
and a <)niet possession of their property, as W|e)| lis of .their 
civil and religiotts rigbtsraod privileges* These supoepses,,^ 
Imwever trifling, had their weight in the great scale of 
events, that opened Hhe way for ^e saQcesse^ of the; jifvt 
campaign, and. inspired England and i^merica, vritt). that, 
spirit and confidence, that led to their sabseqnent ^^^u^ti 
and glorv. . . 
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'; •• . . CHAPTER XXXVl • * » 

4|E]!i£IUL OPERATIONS OF TH& CAMPAIGN OF .1759, IK AM$R- 

ICA. — CONQUEST OF CANADA. . 

' ' Th^ iiuccesses of the l^s't carhpaign", had raised the con? ' 
fidenc^ of Mr. Pitt, and inspired'him with those eflTorts that 
fed to the'ooriquest of all French America. Louishui^ 
liad* fallen';' Frontenac and Dilquesne had falJfen ; and the 
aticcesses rn the Wfest-Ihdies closed the campaign df 1758,* 
gloHbiisly.' '• ,•....,...,;• 

' 'The seaboiidbf America was thus cleared df 'Pr^nchjma- 
niuders, and*the western frontier of savage depredations ; 
the ndrthbmfrbntiei^ Wa^ opened for an expedition rntoCan- 
sfda, ancJ the con'queSt of Qiiebec became the grand object 
dfthe appr'oacnih'g (faihpai^n. The minister commuuicat- 
€?dthe plan of the campaign to the governors otthe north- 
ilrn colonWs,*and edited' on them for their several quotas of 
lAen, id be? raised as heretofore, to the amount of 20,000, 
and as many more as the state of the population would 
hcfar, arid the' exigencies of the war mfght require ; the 
spiTtts of the? colonies were high, their confidence in the 
minister was high, and they met the requisition promptly. 
Connecticut raisedfour regiments of 1000 men each, and 
passed a t-esolve of assembly, that 1000 more might enlist, 
and be added to the four regiments ; and they emitted bills 
of credit^, t6 the amount-of forty thousand pounds,' lawful 
money, at fire percent, to be redeemed in the year '1764, 
by a tax often pence uponithe pound, then levied <m the 
gratid list of the colony, for the year 176S, andpaykble in 
1763'.' - ' • 

^These efiblrts were commoii 'to*New^England, and the 
rdqtiisite trodps weire ri^isedf equipped, and' early in the 
A'eld ; and the nortbern ai^ihy'under Gen. -Abiherst began 
their operations in June. In July tlie general passed " 
Vot. I. 42 
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Lake George', and appeared again before Ticonderogi. 
* The garrison, encouraged by the succfesses of the»lMt j«ar, 
slewed a bold resistance ; but the formidable afppearaitce 
of the army, and the regular movements of the genenl, 
soon discovered that the fortress wouldbe stormed wifboiit 
delay, and that their only safety was in flight ; tbey accdr- 
dingly blew up their magazine on the ^7th, abandoned t^e 
fort, and retired to Crown-Point ; the garrison at Crown- 
Point caught the alarm, abandoned the fortress, and refir- 
eddown the lake, to the Isle Aux-Noix, The general ad- 
vane ed, and took possession of these forts, in saccession, 
without a gufi ; these keys of Canada were removed ; yet 
the enemy were in force upon the lake, and their posttfon 
at Isle Aux-Noix was supported by .three thousand five 
hundred men, strongly fortified, and a naval force of four 
large vessels well manned and supplied,' and their defence 
was formidable. To overcome this resistance, it became 
necessary for Gen. Amherst to 'construct a naval force' 
equal to that of the enemy. This service was dispatcbed 
with alacrity and zeal, and the forts were repaired and 
strengthened, as future military stations. 

During these operations. Gen. Prideaux, (who Tiad been 
detached for that service,) in conjunction with Sir William 
Johnson, and the Indians of the Six Nations, advanced 
against Niagara : about the middle of July he invested the 
fort ; the trenches were opened, and the siege was pushed 
with vigor ; but in the midst of anxious' hope,'and active 
duty, the gallant Prideayx fell in the trendbes, by the bant* 
ing ofacohorn. The shock was great; the army felt the 
loss of the man they loved, as well as the general who bad 
their confidence, and whom they delighted* to bb^y. The 
command now devolved on Gen. Johnson, an officer who 
had distinguished himself in the service of his countiy. 
The vigorous operations of the siege continued, and the 
French commaiader, dreading the horrors of a stormry deter- 
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ttiineA) if possible, to avercome tb^ assailants in the field, 

, aod rai^e* AhQ. sioge hy a battle. To effect this, he inarched 

.'•outiwithihis^ garrison, and numerpus Indian allies^ and com- 

.■menced the attack : Gen. Johnson drew up his regulars, 

;:andp)0$ted his Indians with such alacrity and judgment, 

• rthat the siction soon became warm and desperate ; the ex- 

i^losioD ofmusquetry, and the piercing yells of the sava- 

(gesn.&lled.tbe scene with horror, and strewed the field with 

•:death ; the action was short, but decisive ; the enemy fle^l \ 

.'General Johnson pursued ; a general carnage marked the 

, footsteps of the fugitives, for the distance of more than fiv<^ 

miles 9 De Aubry, thcir.general was taken, and the fortress 

• surrendered to the victofs. 

Thus fell Niagara, tl)e strong-hold of France upon the 

. great lal^es, and the commanding koy to those extensive 

-military posts, that extend from Quebec to New-Orleans, 

V and awed into submission, and savage alliance, those nu- 

» .merous tribes of Indians, that surround those great waters, 

'. «and range through these vast forests of the west ; and at the 

■ 

]. »nod pf the governor of New- France, have so often kindled 
the torch of war thoughout this extensive frontier, and 
n drenched their fields in blood. 

, : With the fall of Niagara, a way was opened to thehear^ 
>. -of the enemy ; Canada was unmasked, and Quebec and 

,. MoMtreal,. became the immediate objects of the war. To 

;. (.effect this object, a formidable naval armament from Eng- 

•» land, under the command of Admirals Saunders, Holmes^ 

.j.,aj)d Durel, arrived at Halifax on the. last of April, des- 

:i : lined against Quebec. The admiral sent a squadron into 

I. 'tb^ Gulf, of St. Lawrence, to intercept all supplies from 

J . France ; but the French had been on the alert, and passed 

o. /ibefoK^.him, entered the river, and arrived safe at Quebec. 

. / . Admiral Saunders, with an army of eight thousand men, 

under, the command of General Wolfe, set sail for Quebec. 

I and4anded.his troops pn the Isle of Orleans., on the 26th eC 
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Juney aiid thus comuieaced the opeiatioaB4>f th^ siege of 
Quftbec* 

Before we enter apon this memorable siege, it nny not 
be ooiuteresting, to sketch the great outlines of that for* 
tress^ which tad from its infancy been the scoox^ of the 
church in the wilderness, and now^ as the Gibahmr of Arner* 
ica, was destined to become the prize of the . eampaiga, 
and the meed of the military glory of Englond, in Amenica. 
.Quebec is situated upon the north side of the nver St. 
Lawrence, about one hundred and twenty leagues/rom the 
sea, and possesses a harbour capable of containing one 
hundred and twenty ships of the. Une ; and although the 
grand and majestic river St. Lawrence, is uniformly four 
or five leagues broad up to the Isle of Orleans, about one 
hundred and ten or twelre leagues from the sea ; yet above 
this isl&nd, and opposite the city of Quebec, it dot!S not 
exceed one mile : hence the name of the cijLy, in the Al- 
gonquin language, signifies a.streight, or narvow. 

The city of Quebec is separated by a ledge of rocks 
almost perpcDdicuIar, that divides i( into the upper and. 
lower town, and the whole inclosed by a strong and high* 
wall, upon the land sides, capable of a powerful resistance..' 
In addition to these advantages of mature, Quebec isfortitt 
hed like Gibraltar, with all the powers of art, which coirid 
possibly render her the strong-hold of French America, 
and the palladium of the Beast in th^ west. When Que- 
bec was founded in 1608, the tide waters are said tahave 
washed the foot of the rock ; but they since have retired 
in regular succession, until the lower town has risen from 
its waters, and become the seat of trade and commerce 
for the city :* tlie upper town is considered as the military 

* To corroborate this fact, that the tide-waters of the St. Lawrence 
hare thut decreased, I vili iosert the following extract from Dr. Wiiliam- 

>iGto*s Hktorj of Nortfa>CaroIioa— Vol. II. page 186. 

« 

'* The waters upon the coast are supposed to sink. Wc* 
have no solid marks on our coast, by which we can estimate the 
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fortress, tHe Gibraltar of >AnAerica. The ei&teiisioD of. this 
rock along the margin of the river, forms above the towM 
an abrupt elevation, called ^he Plains of Abraham. 

FroiA the nor tb-west^ comts down the river St. Cbailes, 
arid tvf ashes the foot of the rock of Quebec, as it falls into 
the St. - Lawrence, and at the same time forms' a peninso* 
\bl on- .which the city of Qnebec stands. ' 

Below the ^ity lies the* isfond of Orleans, about tf^enty 
miles long, and seventeen broad, extending up to the b^- 
boXir of Quebec; covered with villages and' plantations, 
highly oiUivated, and abounding with all the essentials, 
as'wdU as hixnries of life* Opposite to the western poinf 
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accideiits of ocean water ; but we allege the general subsidence 
off the ocean here, from what is observed in other countries' 
The iababitants, of West Bothnia, have observed, by marks on 
the rocks, that the sea decreases fire lines every ten years, or 
forty-four inches and two lines every century. Dalen calcu- 
lates, that the waters in Sweden sink thirty •seven inches in a 
hundred years. Rayenna, in Italy, is no longer a seaport. 
There seems to be good evidence that a direct communication, 
by water, formerly eziated between the Baltic and the Euxine, 
or Blaok<^ea. Herodotus alleges, that great part of Poland and 
Russia, had been covered by water. And Orpheus, in his 
Argonauts, supposes that one might sail from the Euxine to the. 
Baltic* There must have been a tradition that such a passage 
hiidforin^rly beon effected. Ptolomy speaks of Scanidinavta' 
as an island. t. Homer describes the island of Pharos as a day's^ 
sail from Egypt ; and we know that the present city of Alex- 
andria; is built on the very spot that was the origmal harbour of 
the old city.!' 

Dr tVilliamsoD pursues this subject with a summary of inf^nious ob- 
serxations. , . . . i 

^ • Quer^— ^Whether this nayigation was not (icrformed through the large 
rjv0r9, that Water thia cowitry;, and in such boats as were comfaoa to tha** 
age of which Merodotufe speaks, and in the same manner that the natives of 
North America have ever been accustomed to navigate the vast interior of 
this rootinent. 

t Qi4ery— Whether thift opimon <may not be founded ria the imperfect 
knowledge of Geographj, of those times. These oorthcra regions wefe 
tWi/tery iiap9r£actly. known. . , . . . ' 
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of this island, stands Point LeVi/a ^commanding pdsltioff, 
which overlooks both the citj and harbour. 

This fortress, thus situated, was defended with a force 
of ten thousand men, under the command of that gallant 
and intrepid commander, tht Marquis die Montcalm ; that 
Montcalm, whose successes we have witnessed atOswego 
and Fort Williani Henry, 

General Montcalm bad posted his troops, strongly for- 
tified, upon the banks of the St. Charles, at every accessi- 
ble point, and the whole line was covered in rear by an in- 
accessible forest : thus posted, he presented an impene- 
trable barrier by l&nd, and awaited the approach of tfio 
eneniy. - • . 

' When General Wolfe had strengthened -his- posi- 
tion upon the Island of Orleans, and taken possesd^oir of 
Point Levi, which opened to his view-the fortress^ before 
him, and the position of the enemy ;- great as'were<the 
powers of his mind, ardent as wa^his zeal in the aer- 
vice of his country, and high, and animated as were his 
hopes of conquest and of glory, his heart was appiilted<at 
the object before him, and he jvas ready to shrink fr^m 
the arduous undertaking ; he paused and reflected ; «nd 
from reflection, his ardent mind rose in the majesty of bim* 
self, and resolved to prosecute the work. 

' Supported by the genius tind talents of a^Mkmctonr, a 
Townsend, aAd a Murray, those noble sonsof BritMn^iiill of 
youthful fire and military glory, and w4vohad>nseiJ tethe 
eminence bf command," by their experience and'melits ; 
supported by the exertions of a Saunders, whose 'naval in- 
trepidity and skill, as well as mutual and'haritioitiovs.W 
operations, gave energy, strength, and support -tO'tbe 
whole enterprise ; General Wolfe began his operations. 
He fortified the western extremity of the Islebf '©rleansi 
and erected batteries'upon the summit of Point* Levi;* Ad- 
miral 'Satinders took his station just below the town^' to 
cover these batteries, and to divide the attention of the 
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eneny* Admiral Holmes too)c his station just above the 

town. 

•» ifT^^'P^sted, Gen* Wojfe opened a fire from his batte. 
. ries upon thejower town, said at the same time landed his 

troops, across J(.he north chaimel of the river, and commenc- 

• .J 

,ed.an »atta,ck upon, Qen. Montcalm, under^the hopes of 
drawing him from his intrenched camp, into the open field; 
bqt w))en thU failed, tlie general passed the town with a 
. detachment, with a view to divert the enemy at the same 
time y .but all to up effect ; although the ships and batteries 
. had greatly damaged tb^. t9wer town, and the troops had 
. made .all their dispositions, with great order and firmness ; 
yet the enemy were very vigilant and active ; the ships 
were severely galled from the town ; and rafts and fire- 
t ships, set .aflpat bj.tbe en/emy, threatened ruin and de- 
' structioa to the Ejsglifih fleet : all the attempts failed ] t)ie 
• ships and troops, were withdrawn, and Mo4)tcalm remain- 
. .ed firm ii^ hisfamp. , 

The next attempt of Gen. Wolfe, was to command by 

' force^ what couild not be done by stratagem, and drive the 

•I gallunt Montcalm from his strong-hojd. To effect this, 

it Gen. Wolfe landed a body of men, at the mouth of the riv< 

- or .MpotmoreUjci, determined to force the camp of Gen« 

Montcalm upon its left, which he considered as the mo&i 

vulnerable ; but although the dispositions of this enterprise, 

'K were.planned, and executed with judgment and skill, the 

>-t troops. were repulsed, and thrown into disorder by a de- 

.stmctive fire from the enemy's batteries, and all efforts to 

carry the camp, became desperate ; the troops were with- 

> drawn ;:and this, enterprise failed. More than five bun- 

«* dred men, besides distinguished officers, fell in this at- 

.* tempt. 

Thua having failed in two attempts, to draw Gen. Mont- 

• . calm, frbm his fortified canip, Gen. Wolfe next detached 

• t Gen* Murray with 1^00 men, to co-opcrate with Admiral 
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Holmes, in an attack upqn tbe French^st^fypi^g, whicb bj 
above the town, and if possible, distress,tb^ enemy along 
the shore. 

The attempt upon the shipping failed ; Uhey were se- 
cure, and inaccessible ; but the general succeeded so for as 
to destroy a valuable magazine of clothing, arms, amma*; 
nition, and provisions, which, with the news of the suc- 
cesses under Gen. Amherst, gave some spirits, and evea 
hopes to the army *, but gave no relief to the anxious mind i 
of Gen. Wolfe. The season was now far spent; all had. 
b/een done that could be done, and yet the fortress before 
them was inaccessible. Under this impression, the inde-. 
fatigable efforts of Gen. Wolfe wasted bis strength; hie 
heaith began to decline, and he wrote to the minister tbat 
he began to despair of success. 

Stung with chagrin at his own disappointment, as well as 
tbe disappointment of his country. Gen. Wolfe calied a- 
council of war, resolved to make one more effort, if posar- . 
ble, and carry the war onto the Plains of Abraham* This 
plan met the unanimous voice of the council ; the troops? 
were immediately embarked on board the fleet ; tbe post 
at Point Levi was strengthened, and a maoouveriog coai- 
mcnced for several days, up and down the river, to dcaw 
the attention of the enemy from the city* Montcalm, alive 
to his duty, sent a detachment of fifteen hundred men to 
guard every accessible point, and watch the motions of the 
English* 

On the ISth of September, the troops were enibarked 
in the silence of night, and proceeded undiscovered, to 
the place of destination ; were landed undiscovered, crawl* 
ed up a steep, and almost inaccessible precipice, by the 
assistance of rocks, an^ stumps, and bushes, and limbs of 
trees, in a narrow winding path, that could admit of only 
two abreast, and even this was secured by a captain's 
guard ; but the Highlanders, those hardy sons of tbe 
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tnoQutams df Scotland, dislodged the guard, and opened 
the way for the approach of the troops, and at the break 
of day the gallant Wolfe, with his intrepid band, were form- 
ed on the Plains of Abraham. 

When the tidings of this astonishing event reached 
Montcalm, he saw himself out-generaled, immediately bf^at 
to arms, and marched out of his camp, resolved to take ven- 
geance on the temerity of the foe, Wolfe, with his little 
phalanx, were soon in view ; but under orders to reserve 
their fire, until the enemy had advanced within the dis- 
tance of forty yards, and in this position they were assailed 
by the distant and scattering fire of the French, and the 
tremendous yells of the savages, which filled the whole 
plain with the horrors of a scene, unknown to British 
troops ; yet true to themselves, to their general, and their 
country, they were faithful to their orders, and at the dis- 
tance of forty yards, they opened a fire upon the enemy, 
which checked their career ; they repeated their fire, this 
threw the enemy into disorder ; Wolfe now received a 
wound on his wrist, which he disregarded — they opened 
the third fire upon the enemy ; they gave way, and were 
thrown into confusion : in this critical moment fell great 
Wolfe, and with him General Moncton, (severely wound- 
ed,) and the command devolved upon General Townsend. 
He advanced to the charge, which threw the enemy into 
flight ; the cry of they run, reached the ear of Wolfe, who 
exclaimed, "Who run?'' the reply met his ear, "The 
encitoy run ;" then said lie " I die in peace," and expired. 

The gallant Townsend and Murray pursued the enemy 
with the broad sword and bayonet, to the gates of the city, 
which alone covered them from total destruction and ruin. 
General Montcalm fell mortally wounded, in the flight ; 
but lived not to witness the fall of Quebec, which surren- 
dered to the conquerors in five days. 

Vol. I. 43 
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Thus fell Montcalm, the hero of French America ; and 
thus fell great Wolfe, the glory of his couatrj and his 
country's arms ; and thus fell Quebec, the Gibrakar of 
America, and the scourge of- the church in the wilderness. 

The iktl of Quebec broke the chain of those saVage de- 
predations, that carried the torch of war into the dwellings 
of the pilgrims ; laid waste their villages; drenched jtfaeir 
fields in blood, and armed the tomahawk and scalpiog-kuife, 
against the aged, the infant, and the mother, fprnearlj IdO 
years, and filled this whole modem Canaan with the hor- 
rors of savage cruelty and war. 

The^ dispatches forwarded by General Wolfe to tfaeaun- 
ister, in which he despaired of success, prepared the way 
for such exultations in England, at the tidings of victoiy, 
as were violent in degree, and which nothing but the loss 
of Wolfe, the idol of the nation, could have prevented from 
running into extremes ; but their exultations of joy were 
tempered with such sincere grief of heart, a&^keptthe na- 
tion steady. Not so with New-England ; here Jlie religion 
of the church taught them to look to God, aa the great, dis- 
poser of events ; to eye his hand in the minutest operations 
of the war, and ascribe to him the glory of this wonderful 
deliverance. Both England and America solemnised the 
event with public thanksgivings, and gave to God the 
praise. 

Gen. Townscnd left a garrison of 5000 men, to protect 
the city of Quebec, under the command of the gallant Gen. 
Murray, embarked about 1000 French officers and &<ddiers 
on board a number of Engliab vessels, and sent them to 
France, and then embarked himself on board the fleet, and 
set sail for England. 

The operations of the northern army, under Gen. Am- 
herst, had been feeble during the great struggle at Quebec, 
and his shipping were not in readiness to commence his 
operations on (tie lake, until the' IJ th of October ; at which 
time he embarked his whole army, and proceeded down 
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the lake^ against the hie Aux-Noix* Oa their passage they 
fell in with three French vessels, which^ they drove into a 
bay, where they were run on shore, and abandoned ; two 
were lost, and one wasi taken and brought off by the Eng- 
lish. Thus the naval defence of the enemy was ruined at 
a blow ^ but the weather was so tempestuous, that Gen. 
Amherst was obliged to put into port, and land his troops, 
for their preservation ; and when the tempest was over, he 
abandoned the enterprise against the Isle Aux-Noix, and re- 
turned to Crown-Point. Here he passed the rest of the 
season, in repairing the fortress and opening the roads, to 
communicate with Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, and 
Fort Tij to facilitate the means of obtaining reinforcements 
and supplies, .as well as mutual pretectioo and defence ; 
and in making the necessary accommodations for winter 
quarters* 

Quebec bad fallen, the palladium of Canada on the east } 
and Niagara, Frootenac, Ticonderoga, and Crown-Point 
on the s6uth, and west, and the heart of Canada was now 
laid open to the English, without one solitary fortress of 
any strength, to shield her from the approach of an enemy. 
Monsieur Levi, now commander in chief, assembled his re- 
maining forces abMontreal and Trois Riveres, with which, 
and tbie forces at Isle Aux-Noix, he prepared, throi^igh the 
winter, to commence the operations of the spring. 

CAMPAIGN OF 176#. 

With the opening of the spring, Monsieur Levi com- 
menced his operations. He embarked his forces under the 
protection of six large frigates, and on the 26th of April, 
landed hie whole army at Point-au-TremhIe, consisting of 
five thousand regulars, six thousand Canadians, with a great 
body of Indians ; ail which were recruiting daily. With 
this force, De Levi had resolved to attempt to carry the ci- 
ty, by a coup'de-main ; but the gallant Murray had other- 
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wise resolved ; accordinglj he marched out onto the plaia, 
and gave the enemy battle, with his intrepid garrison of 
three thousand men, th< remains of the 6?e thousand left 
him in Autumn ; the other two thousand had feUeo a prey 
to sickness and the severity of the winten The van of the 
enemy had advanced, and taken possession of an eminence; 
but their main hody were flushed with their great superi- 
ority of numbers, and regardless of the danger that await- 
ed them. 

In this unguarded situation of the enemy, the galla&t 
Murray, with his httle band of heroes, rushed to the com- 
bat, and so violent was the charge, that the van of the 
French was dislodged from their position, and thrown into 
disorder, and thus fell back upon the main army : the En- 
glish pursued, and the action became general, and was 
supported with great intrepidity and valour, for nearly two 
hours ; and the carnage had become so great, that the gal- 
lant Gen. Murray beat a retreat>and by his masterly address, 
led back his little band within the w^Us of Quebec, with 
the loss of one thousand men. The eivemy elated with 
this dear bought victory, advanced to the gates, and com- 
menced the most vigorous operations by land and water, 
resolved if possible, to carry the city by storm. This lit- 
tle s^arrison, now reduced to two thousand men, felt the 
inestimable value of the fortress committed to their charge, 
and their magnanimity and zeal, were equal to the height 
of the responsibility. 

Monsieur de Levi saw the necessity of energy and dis- 
patch, or all his prospects were soon to be defeated by the 
arrival of succour from England. Both parties entered 
upon the labours before them, with such unceasing ener- 
gies, perseverance, and art, as displayed the masterly 
address and skill of both commauders ; all dangers and fa- 
tigues were lost in the magnitude of the object ; an object 
no less important than the key to all New-France. 
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During this arduous conflict of interest, ambition, and 
honour, tl)e fate of Quebec hung suspended upoa the 
arrival of the first fleet from Europe, whether French or 
English, and the feelings of both parties were alive to the 
event. In the midst of this interesting state of suspense, 
an Eliiglish frigate arrived at Quebec, on the 9th of Maj^ 
and aonoonced tlie approach of an English squadron; and on 
the 15th of Alay this squadron arrived, under the command 
of Commodore Swanton, and anchored in the bason or 
harbour of Quebec. To attempt to express the joy of 
Gen. Murray and his gallant band of heroes, exceeds the 
limits of my pen : all was energy and heart-felt satisfac- 
tion. The next morning the enemy's frigates appeared in 
view, wbich was of itself a signal for an attack. The En- 
glish commodore dispatched two frigates, early, to com- 
mence the attack : the French slipped their c&bl^s, and 
prepared for flight; the English pursued ; one French fri- 
gate was driven upon the rocks, another ran ashore, and 
was burnt ; the others were soon taken, and the river was 
cleared. Struct^ with astonishment at so sudden and so fatal 
an event, the f^rench general waited with anxious impa- 
tience for the closing day ; and under the first curtains of 
the night, Monsieur de Levi abandoned the camp, and fled 
with the greatest precipitation, leaving the whole prepara- 
tions for the siege standing as they were, both cannon and 
stores ; and even their baggage, without striking a tent : all 
which fell into the hands of the English, May 1 7th. Two 
days after this important event, LordColville arrived with 
the remainder of the fleet, and the English once more rode 
triumphant on the waters of the St. Lawrence ; and the 
flag of Old England waved triumphant on the walls of 
Quebec. 

The troops of the colonies were early in readiness, and 
in motion to join General Amherst ; and in June the northertr 
army was in motion, to co-operate with Genral Murray in 
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one grand expedition against Montreal -, the only remain- 
ing strong-hold of the French in all New-France. This 
position had now become the rallying point of the enemj, 
where Monsieur de Levi had arrived, and reinforced Mon- 
sieur Vaudreuil, governor-general of Canada ; and wbieh 
had become the last hope of France in America. 
" General Amherst directed one expedition by the way of 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence ; and another against 
the Isle Aux-Noix, by the way of Lake Champlain ; with 
orders to general Murray to embark his troops at Quebec, 
and meet him on a given day before Montreal. These 
movements were made with great precision and dispatch; 
Generals Amhei-st and Murray arrived on the same day, and 
the detachment from the Isle Aux-Noix, joined the next 
day, and Montreal was completely invested. 

The arduous labours that presented themselves Xo Cren- 
eral Amherst, in opening a way for such an army, with 
military preparations, of artillery, military stores, baggage, 
&c. through such a vast forest as lay between Albany and 
Lake Ontario ; to embark such an army on the lake, and 
tonvey them down the rapids of the St. Lawrence to Mon- 
treal, even in time of peace, would exceed the powers of 
my pen to describe ; but when we remember that the en- 
emy were in force at Isle Royal, upon Lake Ontario, and 
that this fortress was to be overcome, with numerous odier 
perils common to an enemy's country, full of hostile In- 
dians, as well as French ; the least that can lt>6 said is, 
that General Amherst conducted the enterprise like an 
able and valiant general, and deserved, as he received, the 
applause of the nation. 

On the 8th of September Monsieur Vaudreuil demanded 
a capitulation, which was immediately granted, and the 
garrison marched out with the honours of war. The 
French troops were conveyed to France ; and Montreal, 
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with .every French post, or depot in Canada, were deUy- 
ered up to the £ng)ish. 

Thus fell New-France, the scourge of the church in the 
wilderness ; and thus fell that great military school, that 
taught our fathers the art of war ; and laid the foundation 
of that military strength, that enabled their sons to rise to 
national independence and glory. 

Thus we have seen how the God of our fathers raised up in- 
struments exactly fitted to accomplish his purposes, through 
this arduous struggle ; and rendered all events subservient 
to his great designs ; protected his church in the wilderness, 
and finally raised her triumphant over all her enemies. 

When peace was established in the north, and Canada 
cleared, France saw herself stripped of all her vast pos- 
sessions in America, excepting New-Orleans, on the Mis- 
sissippi : this she retained as a soUtary monument of all 
her greatness : from this her influence continued to extend 
into the wilds of the south, and by this influence she stim- 
ulated the Cherokees, to commence their ravages upon the 
defenceless frontiers of Vii^inia and Carolina. The gov- 
ernor of South-Carolina assembled a body of militia, which 
with the assistance of a body of regulars sent on by Gen. Am- 
herst, and a force from Virginia, penetrated the enemy's 
country ; and after spinning out the war into midsummer, 
with various success, finally humbled the enemy, and 
brought them to terms; and peace was restQrcfd in Ameri- 
ca, n^i. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

« 

INDIAN WAR CONTINUED. 

Ws have witnessed the ioduen^e of those iDtrigiies of 
French agents, in exciting the Cherokee wajr, that the co^ 
lonies, (particularly New-England,) had expeiiooo^d for 
the space of forty years ; and we have witaessed the le* 
newed success of the colonial arms, in suppressing the 
depredations of the savages, by humhliAg.the Cherokees, 
and reducing them to proper terms of peace, and thus agaja 
defeating the machinations of France. The value, of thJA 
peace was rightly estimated by both parties, aad it was 
considered as the basis of a lastiag peace, not only with 
the Cherokees, but with all the Indian tribea, tbrougbooft 
the .whole western wilderness, from Canada to the Missis •• 
sippi* To render this peace thus extensive and perma- 
nentr three of the Cherokee chiefs went over to En^and, 
and there confirmed the peace with the British Court ^ and 
Sir William Johnson made an excursion through the inte.- 
rior of the northern tribes, who dwelt about the great lakeSj^ 
and endeavoured to avert that jealousy which the conquest 
of Canada had excited, and which the emissaries of France 
had kindled into a flame* At the same time the governoia 
of several of the northern colonies held a eonfereoce with 
the Six Nations, (called Iroquois,) to strengthen the force 
of all former treaties, and of engaging their confidence, and 
fixing a permanent and lasting peace between thevi and the 
colonies* At this conference, a controver£^ sprang i^ 
concerning certain fraudulent claims to,' and purchases of 
certain lands the English settlers had taken possession of, 
belonging to the Dela wares; hut this was more easily ex^ 
plained to their satisfaction, than the fortresses the English 
then held in the heart of their country, and which they 
considered as the instruments of thisir destruction. Im^ 
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pressed with this belief, they covered their resentment 
under the mask of friendship ; but secretly plotted war^ 
and by their emissaries, united all the tribes of the interior, 
north of the Ohio, into one grand confederacy. The ob- 
ject of this war, was to surprise and destroy all the military 
posts;, and butcher the garrisons, and at the same time, fall 
upon the defenceless frontier, lay waste their villages, and 
exterminate the settlers* 

This vast plan was conducted with all the secresy and 
art of an Indian confederacy, and to render the destruction 
the most effectual, they opened the war at all points, at 
the same time, and that in the month of harvest, 1763 : a 
general attack commenced upon the frontier settlements 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and they fell a 
defenceless prey to the ravages* of an Indian war; their 
fields were laid waste, their inhabitants butchered, carried 
into captivity, or driven from their habitations, and their 
villages burnt. All the traders in the Indian country were 
murdered at the same time, and plundered, to the amount 
of several hundred thousand pounfls. The plunder thus 
obtained from the settlements and the traders, furnished 
supplies that enabled the Indians to collect, and support 
large bodies together, and thus prosecute the war with 
more force and energy, and with more alarmii% effects. 

The forts of le Bceuf, Venango, and Presque-Isle, be- 
came the first objects of the war, as the more immediate 
keys of interior communication, upon the great waters ; 
these widi Michilimakinack, soon fell into their hands, by 
the most perfidious stratagem, and their garrisons were 
either butchered or carried into captivity ; and Fort Pitt, 
Detroit, and Niagara, became the next objects of the war. 
The two first were immediately invested by numerous and 
powerful parties of Indians, and the garrisons shut up^ 
wilhin the forts. General Amherst, alarmed for the safety 
•f these posts, after the fall of the others, dispfitched Ca|>- 
Vol, h 44 
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taita Daljell, with a reinforcement to strengthen the garri' 
son at Detroit. The captain executed his coramtssion 
promptly, and wiUi success, and after his arrival, made an at- 
tempt to surprise the Indian camp^ and put an end to the 
siege ; but these savages were too vigilant, and in their tura 
surprised Captain Daljell, by an ambuscade, on his way to 
their camp : the captain fetl^ and the command devolved 
upon Captain Grant ; who finding his party overwhelmed 
by an explosion of musquetry, on all sides, and the enenly 
concealed, chained home upon the enemy on his rear, and 
thus opened a way for hfs retreat back to the fort, ttirougfa 
the darkness of the night, with the loss of about one hundred 
men, killed and wounded, which amounted to more than 
one third of the whole detachment, with their brave cap- 
tain at their head. The Indians, even under this success, 
abandoned the siege, when they found the garrison bad 
been strengthened by this reinforcement, and prosecuted 
other ravages, or retired to their homes. 

During these operations at Detroit, Fort Pitt was closely 
invested, and all possible communication, with the settle- 
ments cut off; here the enemy intrenched themselves un- 
der the banks of the river, and assailed the fort with in- 
cessant showers of musquetry, and fire-arrows, with the 
most unda^tJitted resolution, and perseverance, determined 
to waste the garrison by their shot, and destroy their 
dwellings by their arrows, or compel them to surrender at 
discretion. 

General Amherst, detached also another strong party, 
with provisions and military stores, to reinforce the garrison 
at Fort Pitt, under ihe command of CoK Bouquet. This de- 
tachment marched into the encmy^s country widi firmness 
and intrepidity, until tbey approached a dangerous defile, 
called Turtle Creek : here the cautious colonel made a 
halt, to refresh his tooops, and prepare to pass the defile, 
under cover of the darkness of tlie approaching night ; but 
the foe waa too vigilant and alert, for even all this caution ; 
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be had abandoned the siege, and retired to meet the de* 
tachment, in this very defile, and at this critical moment 
opened the fire of an Indian ambash, npon the advance 
guard. Colonel Boaquet supported the advance guard 
with 90 much firmness, that the enemy were routed, and 
put to flight ; but they fled only to return to the combat 
with renewed vigour and fury. At the same time a most 
fornaidable ambuscade, opened a tremendous fire upon the 
main body, and threatened by their daring intrepidity, to 
overwhelm the whole party. Colonel Bouquet ordered 
the charge from the whole line, and the enemy were in- 
stantly driven from their concealment, and put to flight • 
but they, in their turn, fled only to return with redoubled 
rage, and at once the whole detachment was surrounded j 
and in the midst of this desperate conflict, they attacked 
the convoy, and by their unparalleled intrepidity, put the 
whole object of the expedition into a state of the most 
imminent peril and hazard. Colonel Bouquet, with his gal- 
lant little band, protected their convoy at the point of the 
bayonet, and supported the desperate charges of the enemy 
jfbr seven houfs, until night closed the scene, and the enemy 
withdrew, to give them the comforts of repose. Colonel 
Buoquet collected the wounded and the convoy, in the 
centre, and posted his army in a circle, to protect the 
whole, and thus they sought such repose as the mind of 
man could enjoy, under the impression of the horrors of 
the day that had passed, and the conflicts which the defile 
before them opened to their view on the morrow, August 

6th. 

With the first opening dawn, the little encampment ap- 
peared to be surrounded by the foe, and the forest to be fil- 
led with his numbers, and the whole scene rendered horrid 
with the sound of the war-whoop, and the yells of the sav- 
ages. > In the midst of this terrific scene, the Indians com- * 
menced the attack ; the English^ unapalled, stood to their 
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arms, received tbe desj^rate assaults of fiie enemj at flie 
point of the bayonet, foiled his attempts upon the eoovoy/ 
and drove hnn into the forest. These attadu were renew- 
ed again and again, amidst the yells of the savage, and die 
incessant fire of his musquetry, and as often defeated ; but 
no decisive advantage could be gained. Col. Boaqoet saw 
his troops wasting under the galling fire of the enemy, and 
his horses killed, and the drivers dispersed throQ^ fear, and 
the remnant of his little band in danger of a total over* 
4farow, with the destruction of his convoy; resolved to iMng 
the enemy to a close engagement, and under the mask of a 
retreat, to draw them within their lines, and thua close tbe 
action. The stratagem succeeded ; the colonel, by a mas* 
terly movement, opened his lines ; the enemy -rushed into 
the centre with desperate fury, in pursuit of a detachment 
who fled before them, and here the English opened upon 
them a dreadful fire, which checked their mad career ; and 
ihis, when repeated, put them to flight ; a detachment of 
four companies followed up the victory, and pursued the 
^nemy so closely, that the field was cleared, the woods 
were aleared, and Col. Bouquet left undisturbed to pursue 
his march to Fort Pitt. 

This severe and bloody action, cost the In^ana more 
than sixty men, with many of their chief warriors, who 
were left dead on the field, besides those that were wound- 
ed* The English lost fifty killed, and sixty wounded, to- 
gether with so many of their horses, that they were obliged 
to destroy the greatest part of the convoy of provieions, 
and pursue their march with the. remainder. Col. Bou- 
quet retired about two miles, and encamped at Bushy Run; 
here be was again surrounded, and received anottergalliiig 
fire from the enemy ; but they did not wait to meet the 
^ English in another engagement ; they fled with precipita- 
tion, and left Col. Bouquet to pursue his mareh unmolest- 
ed ; and in four days he reached Fort Pitt; 
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ThistidiQii, wfaea oooflidered io point of dwatioii, jth^ 
fttimiiers of t^ie savages, the fierceness of their attacks^ aoA 
their adfantages of Goncealioent, as well as of fljing, and 
raUjiog again to the charge^ at pleasure, compared with the 
intrepid yaloor of the English. in supporting their position, 
in protecting their convoy, and finally by their masterly 
Bitlitary movement, and defeating the enemy in close aci 
lioB, and thns clearing the field, and seeurii^ their advance^ 
is rarely to be equalled io the history of battles, either in 
Europe or America, and crowned CqL Bouquet,his officers^ 
and troops, with immortal honor. 

Thus Fort Pitt was relieved, the enemy dispersed, and 
the fortress reinforced with a permanent support. The 
same year the Indians appeared in great force, and invests 
ed the fortress of Niagara, with a determination to avail 
^beaaselves of its remote situation, and starve out the gar* 
lisoii, before they could obtain supplies. A detachment 
was sent forward, with supplies for the garrison, as before, 
ibf Detroit and Fort Pitt ; but this detachment fell into an 
ambush near to Niagara; seventy were slain, and the 
whole detachment destroyed, Sept. 1763. The garrison 
surmounted this misfortune by other supplies of men, stores, 
9nd provimons, which enabled them to hold the enemy at 
■bay, and bid defiance to their numbers. « 

The lavages next made an attack upon a schooner on 
L4ake Erie, bound with supplies to the fortress of Detroit ; 
their canoes were.numerous, well manned with about 400 
Indians, and the assault was fierce and desperate ; but 
ihey were defeated with loss, abandoned the attack, and 
fled to .the shore. Thus these important fortresses were 
,presejrved, and the enemy, despairing of all further success 
yS^nstthem, turned their whole attention to the destruc- 
jaon of the defenceless settlements on the frontiers. 

These depredations spread a general alarm through the 
coloniesi and called for firesh supplies of troops to repel 
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the enemy, and cover the settlements. Gen. Gage, who 
bad now succeeded Gen. Amherst, wrote to the govemon of 
the colonies, requesting the necessarj supply of men, be* 
the colonies met this requisition promptly : Oonnecticat 
detached immediately, 260 men, with their officers, sub- 
ject to the orders of the commander in chief;, and this 
battalion was put under the command of Maj. Israel Put- 
nam, (afterwards Gen. Putnam.) The other colonies, 
with Connecticut, forwarded their quotas of men, early in 
the season, and Colonels Bouquet and Bradstreet, at the 
head of these new levies, carried the war into the enemy^a 
country, with such success as compelled them to sue for 
peace ; and in September they guaranteed to the English, 
by their treaty, all the forts then built in their country, with 
permission to build such others as they might hereafter 
judge necessary, and ceded to them, forever, all lands lying 
within cannon shot of ^such forts ; which placed the forts 
in the centre of such tracts as have since been covered 
with flourishing settlements and villages. The English 
dictated the articles of this treaty with such severity, as 
they hoped would secure the peace of their frontiers, and 
guard against all future wars. Ten chiefs were detained 
from the council, as hostages, to guarantee the safe return 
of all prisoners t^Jcen in the war; all which was duly ful- 
filled, and the hostages released. 

Thus we have seen the torch of war, which was kindled 
by the last expiring struggle of France in America, extin- 
guished at a blow, and the arm of Almighty Power signally 
displayed in rescuing the defenceless frontiers of the colo- 
nies forever from the depredations of a cruel savage foe, 
acting under French influence and French intrigue. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

I 

OBNBRAL ARRANGEMENTS IN EUROPE TO PROSECUTE THE 
WAR)- WITH A VIEW TO OBTAIN AN EQUITABLE PEACE. 

The war still raged with violence in Europe, and in In- 
dia. The stupendous conquests which the united forces 
of Britain and her colonies, had made in America, alarmed 
the court of Spain, and unfolded to her the perilous situa- 
tion of her American colonies in the south, when Great- 
Britain should hecome master of the extensive continent 
on the north ; and more particularly did she dread such a 
hardj enterprising population, who dared to attempt en- 
terprises the most difficult, and whose valour and intrepidi- 
ty accomplished whatever they attempted. To guard 
against the evils she so strongly apprehended, Spain com- 
menced negociations with France, to hecome a party in 
the war, under an alliance called the Family Compact. 
This roused the jealoi^sy of England, and Mr. Pitt de- 
manded an immediate declaration of war against Spain, 
hut this was rejected, on the ground that France was actu- . 
ally negociating for conditions of peace, and the Duke De 
Choiseul, Minister of France, had actually made overtures 
upon the basis of uii possidetis^ or what places taken in the 
war at different periods, and Afferent parts of the world, 
should be restored, and what places should be retained \ 
but Mr. Pitt clearly saw that either Quebec, or Louisburg, 
or both, would be insisted on by France, and he therefore 
gave a diversion to the negociation, and determined to pro- 
secute the war with vigour, and obtain some valuable pos- 
sessions in the French West- Indies, which might serve as 
an exchange at the peace, and thus preserve America free. 
To meet the minister upon his own ground, the allies push- 
ed the war in Europe, against the king of Prussia, with a 
view to divide up his dominions, and France particularly. 
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with a view to the conquest of Hanorer, and &t the same time 
tibe Degociations upon the plan of ^ familj compact be- 
tween France and Spain, went forward ; and Prance ur- 
ged upon England the plan of "uti possidetis ; but Mr. Pitt 
pushed the war, and sent a naval armament onto the coast 
of France, and took Bellisle, (a small island lying off the 
inouth of the Loir,) which filled England with spirit and. 
hilarity. 

France, at this time, felt the pressure of the war so se- 
verely, that she actually made a specific overture forpeace^ 
in which she yielded to Great^Britain all her conquests ia 
America and India, and offered Minorca for Guadaloupe^ 
and Mariagalante : she also actually proposed to retinquieh 
all her conquests in Germany, provided England should 
make restitution for the commerce of France she had taken 
before the declaration of war. All these concessions the 
minister refused, and this refusal brought France and Spain 
into an immediate alliance, and the family compact was 
signed August 1 5th, 1 761 . The basis of this compact wns 
a community of interest, and a mutual naturalization of 
the subjects of both kingdoms, as if they were one and the 
same, and its obligations were mutual, both offensive and 
defensive ] it also involved the rights and interests of the 
king of the two Sicilies, and rendered the engagements of 
the three monarchs mutual and reciprocal. This compact 
gave a shock to Europe, and revived all those passions and 
feelings, which had alarmed and distracted her councils, in 
the reign of Louis XIV. and threatened the subversion of 
of her balance of power,' in the accession of Philip V. te 
the crown bf Spain. 

Pending these degociations, Mr. Pitt tiad put forth all 
those ^ergies which we have seen so conspicuously dis- 
played upon the whole vast theatre of the war in Europe, 
America, and the East and West-Indies ; and by bis requi-. 
ditions upon the American colonies for fresh troops, to c«- 
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op^erate. with a Bfitisb armament, he determined to carry 
the war with vigour into the West-Indies, at the cooimence- 
Dicnt of th^ spring. . To^ect this, h^ wrote to the govern-^ 
ors of ali the colonies, requesting them to furnish for the 
service, two thirds as. many troops as they had raised the 
last season. Connecticut met this recommendation 
proniptly, called a special assembly^ voted tp raise, clothe, 
support, s^nd pay two thousand men ; and ordered an 
emission of bills of credit to the amount of 46,000/. at five 
per cent interest, bottomed upon a tax of five pence on 
the pound, on the whole list of the colony for 1762^ and 
payable in the year 1 763, and of seven pence on the pound, 
upon the list of 1764, payable in 1765, provided tlie bills 
could not be redeemed by monies to be received from the 
crown, to defray the expences of the war. The other col- 
onies all met the requisitions of the minister promptly, and 
the troops were raised early, and ready for active service. 

To strengthen Canada throughout, by repairing, garri- 
soning, and victualing all her old fortifications, became an 
object of the first importance, and claimed the first atten- 
tion of the year 1761, in America. In the height of these . 
preparations, Mr. Pitt, indignant at the pusilanimity of the 
king and council, in refusing to him a declaration of war 
against Spain, resigned in disgust, and the Earl of Egremont 
was raised to the helm of state. 

The resignation of Mr. Pitt was felt like the shock of an 
earthquake in England, in America, and throughout Eu- 
rope. The world had witnessed what, under God, he had 
achieved, and great were their expectations of what he 
would continue to achieve In America ; they viewed him 
as the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof; and 
his resignation spread a gloom over the nation. 

The Earl of Egremont felt the high responsibility attached 
to the high station to which he was now advanced, and en- 
tered with spirit into the measures of Mr. Pitt, and dfcter- 

VoL.I. * 45 
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mined to prosecute the war with vigoar. Uo wrote totb^ 
governors of New-Eaglaad, pressing them to raise (he 
same number of men this year, they had fuxoisbed the las^ 
and that they be in readiness with all possible dispatch to 
join Gen. Amherst, in securing the conquests in America* 
The requisition was as promptly met as that of Mr. Pitt 
had been, and the troops were raided, Connecticut raised 
two thousand three hundred men, in two regiments, by act 
of assembly, specially convened, in .March, 176^ to act 
under his majesty's commander in chief in America, and 
at the same time, they voted that the sum of five thousand 
pounds be issued in bills of credit on the government, 
equal to lawful money, at 6 per cent interest, payable in 
March 1 767, and bottomed upon a tax of six pence on the 
pound, to be laid upon the grand list of the colony, for 
1763, and payable in 1764 ; also upon another tax of eight 
pence on the pound, to be laid upon the list of 1765, and 
payable in 1766 ; with the former proviso, that money from 
the crown does not arrive in season to redeem the bills of 
credit, to the amount of the tax of eight pence on the 
pound, on list 1765. Letters from the minister and Gen. 
Amherst, were also received and laid before the assembly, 
requesting the influence of the governor, to encourage 
and promote the filling up of his majesty's regiments in 
America, by enlistments during the war, or until the regi- 
ments should return to Europe ; the general offered a 
bounty at the same time of six pound, York currency, per 
head for an encouragement to the enlistment, and recom- 
mended to the colony to add to the bounty. This recom- 
mendation was OiPt by the assembly of Connecticut, with a 
resolve that 575 able bodied men, between the ages of 18 
and 45, should be rai^'.(l. with an additional bounty of five 
pound to that given bj the general. 

To meet the exigencies of the approaching war with 
Spain, the minister had sent a powerful armament onto the 
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West-India station, consisting of eighteen ships of the line, 
besides frigates, fire-ships, bomb-ketches, &c. under the 
eemoiand of Admiral Rodney, with about nine thousand 
land forces, under the command of General Moncton ; this 
armament was joined by an armament from America, con- 
sisting of about three thousand regulars and provincials, 
and on the 7th of January, the whole armament arrived off 
the island of Martinique, and on the 14th of February this 
island was given up by capitulation, to the arms of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and with the conquest of this island, suc- 
ceeded the conquest of every French island and possession 
in the West-Indies, viz* Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Yin-' 
cents; and the arms of Great- Britain were triumphant. 
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CHAPTER XXXVHL 

EXPEDITION AGAINST CUBA. PEACE. 

War had now been detlared between the courts of 
England and Spain, and the way was fairly opened to em- 
ploy this victorious armament against Spanish West-India. 
To effect this, the minister sent out another armament from 
Portsmouth, (England,) under the command of Admiral 
Poccok, and Lord Albemarle as general of the land forces. 
This armament was destined against the city of Havannah, 
(capital of the Island of Cuba,) the great key of the Gulf 
of Mexico. This armament, when joined by a detachment 
from the fleet under Admiral Rodney, consisted of nine- 
teen ships of the line, eighteen frigates, and one hundred, 
and fifty transports, with ten thousand land forces. A land 
force of from four to six thousand regulars and provincials, 
embarked at New- York, and joined this armament, and on 
the 17th day of June, the troops were landed, and com- 
menced their operations against the city of Havannah. 
This city is walled, and strongly fortified, by nature and art ; 
and protected by a fortress, called the Moro Castle, which 
was deemed impregnable, and cost the British armament a 
siege of two months. In this memorable siege, the troops 
experienced every possible hardship, from the nature and 
difficulty of the service, from the heat of the climate, and 
a wasting pestilential sickness, by which six or eight thou- 
sand soldiers and seamen were sick at one time. All this 
in the presence of such a formidable fortress, and in anx- 
ious expectation of the hurricanes of the season, filled both 
officers and soldiers with anxiety, bordering on despair j 
but in the midst of this despondency, a body of New-Eng- 
land troops, who had been sent home sicJk front JVlactinico, 
, recovered on their voyage, put about, and joined the arma- 
ment in the siege of Havannah. This unexpected rein- 
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forcement, at this critical moment, inspired the desponding 
troops with fresh hopes, courage, and zeal ; the vigorous 
efforts of the siege were renewed, and on the 13th of Aug. 
the important city of Havannah^ with twelve ships of the 
line, three -frigates, and several merchantmen, in the har- 
bour, together with a district of country, of about one 
huiwlred and eighty miles, were surrendered to the victori- 
ous arms of his Britannic Majesty. 

This conquest, in its effects and consequences, was,of itself 
a campaign ; hut the sweeping conquests in the West-Indies, 
struck at the vital interests of French and Spanish com- 
merce, and led them to think seriously of putting an end to 
the war. Commissioners were appointed by the courts of 
England, France, and Spain, and the preliminaries of a 
peace were concluded upon, at Fontaiubleau, upon the ba- 
sis of uti possidetis J entered upon by Mr. Pitt, and on the 
10th of February, the difinitive treaty of Paris was ratified, 
and peace was restored, 1 763. 

By this treaty, all French America, including Novasco- 
ti^, was ceded to Great-Britain, and all the conquests, in 
Europe, in India, and the West-Indies, were restored in 
^ statu quo ; but Spain ceded to Great-Britain the Floridas, 
in exchange for the Havannah ; and France agreed to de- 
stroy the fortifications of Dunkirk, as a general acknowl- 
edgement for the indulgencies she had received in the trea- 
ty. With the treaty of Paris was soon united tlie treaty of 
Hubertsburg, which closed the war between Austria, and 
Prussia { and all Christendom was once more hushed to re- 
pose. 

REMARKS. 

This peace, great as were its blessings and advantages 
to America, and high as it had elevated the arms and the 
nation of Great-Britain, in the scale of nations, had its 
sharp and strenuous opposers in England. Many contend^ 
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ed that the possessions m India, and the city of Havannab, 
should have been retained ; and that whatever sacrifices it 
mi^hi have beconne necessary for Great-Britain to make, 
they should have been made in Canada and in Lonisiaoa, 
and thus the commercial advantages of England might have 
been preserved. This, so far as it went to favour the 
avarice of man, was well ; but it was not considered that 
tht nar began upon the Canada and Novascotia claims, 
and that to carry this point, and secure the fishery, was an 
advantage equal to such a war, and removed a troublesome 
eiieipy from the borders of the colonies* 

The cession of French America to Great-Britain, cost 
the colonies, an arduous and expensive eight years^ war ; 
but it disarmed the Indians of the murderous hatchet and 
scalpittg-kiiife, extinguished the torch that had for so many 
yesirs laid waste their frontier settlements, and laid the 
foundation for security, and lasting repose to the church 
in the wilderness. Herein the hand of God was most con- 
spicuously displayed, both in Europe and America ; for the 
earth helped the Woman when the Dragon cast out waters 
as a flood, to overwhelm and drown her; and the preserv- 
ation of Prussia in Europe, as well as the preservation of the 
colonies in America, together with the conquest of Canada, 
placed the reformation upon a permanent foundation, and 
secured a durable triumph to the church in the wilderness. 

Although the burthens of the war were heavy upon 
New-England, in supporting an army of ten thousand men 
annually, at a general average, through the war;* in the loss 
of a great number of her sons, on her own borders, as well 
as in distant expeditions into Canada, Novascotia, and the 

• Some years Massachupetts furnished 7 or 8000, and Connectieiit 5 or 
6000, exclusive ot what they suffered to enlist into the royal regiments, 
aod were impressed, or enterori voluntarily into the navv, or were famished 
to k'^ep 8;arri5on, .Ic. Cont.c^ 'k iit expended about 400 000/. in the war, 
©Xclu'iTL of the sums tluit wen reimbursed by the Briti«h govenim«Bt 
and the other colonics— xMa^^ichusi: its nearly in the same ratio. 
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Westrlnffi^s ; fl\^d. although her husbandry, commerce, and 
popplatioD, were greatlj impaired, yet she viewed the 
haipid of God in all the operations of the war, both in ad- 
versity). and prosperity, and gave to him the praise for the 
signal advantages that resulted to her, as well as to Amer- 
ica and Britain at large, at the return of peace. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CONNECTICUT "CONTrNUED. — rSUSQUEHANNAH CiLAlirS C0\-" 

TESTED WITH PENNSYLVANIA. 

* ■ • , 

It will be recoUccied that tho original grant of the Co* 
lony of Conniecticuty was ii^ciuded i^ tb^ gtfant wmde byt 
King James I; df Englaod, in Uuiyear 1930^ t»4ie.<EaxlDf 
Warwick and others, and; that tbh pate&t*oo^egred aUtbe 
lands in America, lyiog between, the ^tieAk^andfeitjF* 
ei^h degtees of nortti l(|titude,:esteodiiig frODQ^/tbeAt*.. 
lantic ocean on the easty to thePaciflc oo^tmoaAewa^ 
and includiog those tracts of couiitrjv which nfterwavdfrbe- 
came the cotoniea^of Pennsylvaiua uuid 'Nisw^Yoik* It 
wtli aUo be recolieoted, that in- 1631, the £ad of Wajr^ 
wick, Preaident ixf the Coancil of Bij^moAthiv if^nnted 
bjr patent to Lords Say and Seal, add Bnk>kf aD4 aa- * 
sociates— ''AH that part of New^^ England, .«& A«ieiric)a» 
wbi^h lies, and extends -itself from a fiver JJieo^. calltkd 
Naraganset River, for the f^pace- of forty legigoeBy <i^[iofi a. 
stra^ht linoi near the shore, towards thfe southwest? if est and < 
by south, as the coa^t runs, towards Virginia |. acconnijii^g i 
three English miles to the league^ and Ajl.atid angubc, Jjie 
lands, and hereditaments whatsoevec, lyiogi'and.b^ing^tlif^ 
lands aforesaid, north and south, in I^tiliu4e ^nd )>feadth,.: 
and in length and longitude,- of and within aII. th^. b^'€ka4th 
aibresaid, throughout all the main lauds th^ffe, /r^gypa die . 
Western Qcean to the South SQas;.and all lai}4(,an4 group<jU^ 
soil, wood, and woods ground, baven^ fojrts,, cre^kj5,aDd 
riyers, waters, fishings, and, hereditaments whatsof V)^r^^ 
ing within the said space, and c very pai^l.^ndpariQelfth^re* 
of; and also all islands lying in America. afpr,c$a^ . iij^ the 
said sqas, or citlier ,of them,.on ]tbke,|ive£tterD. or, f^st^rp 
coasts, or parts pf the said tracts of land, by Ihesf^^pr^s^nts . 
to be given or granted/' . 
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■This territory was agaiii comfirmed to Connecticut, as a 
Colony of England, by her charter granted by Kisig Charles 
11. in 1662, as has been noticed; which confirmation un- 
der the great seal of England, was considered as divest- 
ing the crown of all possible legal claims to said lands, and 
vesting in ' the Colony of Connecticat, all possible legal 
rights to said lands. These grants were all made, as welt 
as the chartbr of Charles II. and given, many yearft before - 
any grMits were made to William Penn; and the settlers of - 
the Colony of Connecticut, had not the least doubt but the 
title to the lands was clear, and that they had good right to 
sell or settle all lands heretofore described. Accordingly 
in the year 1754, a company of gentlemen, (afterwards 
known by the name of the Susquehannah Company,) pur- 
chased of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, (when in council at 
the congress, held at Albany at that time,) a tract of land J 
Ijing west of the Colony of New- York, and upon the waters 
of the Susquehannah, extending seventy miles north and 
south, and ten miles east of said nver ; being within the 
degrees of latitude described in the grant first made to the 
Earl of Warwick, and afterward conveyed by him to the 
Lords Say and Seal, and Brook, and confirmed by charter 
of King Charies 11. to the Colony of Connecticut* These 
purchasers, with full confidence in their claim, petitioned 
the General Assembly, at their session in May, 1655, pray- 
ing for act of incorporation, with permission to form a dis- 
tinct cQmmonwealth, if it should meet vith his majesty's 
pleasure ; which petition was granted, and the company 
were recommended to the fayour of his majesty. 

These lands, at the time this company extinguished the 
Indian claims at Albany, were uninhabited and unoccupi- 
ed, and at the close of the war, in 1763, the company be- 
gan the Wyoming settlement upon the river Susquehannah* 
At the same time the company sent out Col. Eliphalet ' 
Dyer, as their agent to the Court of Great^Britain, tonian- 
^ Vor,. I. 46 
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tko ooMems of , tbe tdt mpaof « ^f9^ figfAt grc^^oM 
apelifiiiii to^kk maje^tf^ pmjring/'tlHIt .^ c^qipippjr niii||tt 
beorane colbiastB qb 0«ad Iwidfli'aM tl^al be ,woaU g;^ 
ibem wBxb ipower, ^ni'plegfcii'aiid.itiitliQiiitieei, as. ia hu gKV^t 
wiadom he should think fit." His. mia^rty tpok this f^ 
ftioniitto'his mpsl:^ gmcMA]fei.€;Mti4«ititi9&^ b«t!|tJ)aitMt 
been acted upoa if hen the Tevohitio|Miiy,iiar><^nM»ef^^ 
a&A tile oodtesMl claims of iPoMijWsaoia t Begiiipie^ i^- 
settlked* 

Faadiiq^ this pelitioa tattie cmvro, die .»fflOfpl|(yiiPfCiM»- 
Mdttcuty at Hkktk May^aassiQiiy 1770^ p^^n^ |iu,fp9^j^,:te 
tnaisanit a statemeot «f ihe c^seio MCiiJtriMfleqgrj^tfiAlfani'- 
ed coanselriv Eoglaad, wbi>»favy& tbeir'^.fiiial wWf^ W^ tf^^ 
lottamsg woida^ <* In ca^e ihfii g^i^ej^fior 1^4 cpmpjiiij.pf 
Coaoecticttt) ^halliia. point of p^cttd^cegr; tt^nk^^e|g^f?4A^ 
to otiate tins ofanaa^ wd support |t|<9tifAll Jl)e|y3^^r».ef/t||fr 
arakabljr, aild in conciifreiice with ttl|e. jpaqiffj^fipg of 
PeniuylTania, oriivcaaeof ^ojs^qaal ^f ^i^^Itfppn^- 
iciesvwiiiNMittbQm, toj^pply to^eJdi«ij|^.fpii9jcU,j^j^ 
his'inajefttj to^appoiat^toaNMbai^aon iii4ni^nca..tp.d^[^ 
lite qfoefetionvvith the'usMal pom^^ fii$ifift^l i*\ ^Ifftf^Jff 
Ibnr of the finst couhseilojea al : law un .Ei^l^pd^ ThU ^- 
•cici<Hi was reeeit ed by thea^iembly at ,4keir October, aea- 
alea^ ITTd^ wherevpoo th^y xe^lyoArr^'^ T^^a^^ilKeiii- 
hfy^atrfhis tiitife.w»il'asiiert thfirfdaim,aD4 ■!!WQ(c^.PffS^ 
'way,'Hippoct swch dajm U^ .tJ:^98e..la|^r.f9P^u^^:W.jl()i& 
'flieilimiftsv and boundaries of tbe pharter .of tlu9 jc^onj, 
I which are westwv d of the g^oav f( Kew-Ycdlf:.^^. , The 
saasealbly af^oint^ CoK DyeiEk Df • Jfibnaon, i^d ^» Str^jn;, 
;.to'carigr this resolye iqto effect, >y tr^^ng^with ^pyeripr 
Penn, concerning the lands in question. These commip- 
sioaers accepted their appointment, and in December fol- 
lowing, went to Philadelphia' to confer with Got. Peast^ 
' and if, possible^ to settle the coojtriOT^raf* ^ T^^jMneA 
HMr e^iansiision tobUexcpll^qir, J^llc^miif^g^l^^ttie 
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aei« of: db^embiy, 'i)elatii% tD'^fte lindft -in qMHtiM, aoii 

theif appoiAtmexil ; 'biit tjye gov^radr^dtttiinAcl att dteoqa/^ 

)fidh u|)dii Ae' aiil^e^t^ihe^ otffttbveiBji, -nail'the Gmmma* 

doners WnrMd, and made: therrrcpmt toikfi ja^OBbiyuft 

A^ft* deiridii in Jltnuayy. > •: 

' Ofk^n -tfajid j>eiK>rt'liie'geiM9rri-af9eanbl)r prDoetfded.ftQiiA* 

4^orporate tBe-towDDf Webtmorelimd, ilpoo ^iriirfif .Sua; 

qiiel^atitaali; #ith'ib^laiiiepriirilegea iis ttie otlieD to«tiBtia 

the Colony of Connecticut. This act of the assemhljr gjome 

a'.gen^rtil abMi tUM^^homtrtbe* coloujr^ ntov sawi'or 

thought dicfy krr, tbat'ihd peace and iifteMst'of die coloftf 

were^^bbiit'to be oammCted, • toigntifjr die avaiiiee ami 

dtnbflSdn^fb^ b^Upittf lof/i^eeMaiiMi ; tUeyabiMadift^j 

kssiemUIedlii^llH^ tiftMbenriait Middifetowa/ond^dreir up, a 

remoneti^tic^to 'th^ gekntti iuislBttibljs Jh «Jhi4b ibg^ stik 

tttemselves-^'^ A' Westing ^f tile emaari^ of tmmtf- 

Hbree f o wrisf," ' uid^in VMch they atate- la^^ly and ^tonp 

gively iU^ii^ grreVtfnbes aUd -fibata, aa well as' ilieir obfed- 

' tiotis to ' the measure at - Ikrge^ wi ^e mdf e mjaslifiaUe 

ptociseffingd df kU6' Stta^ueliaMiak Coqripany, &c. Tbia 

'petition was' taQret 'by ^petitJpDtoitbe. aaaenbly^ fiwifQ tile 

S'usquehannah Coinpaliy, ia'wbffib-^bey state Oe legaK^ 

of th^i'i^'^laiais^'^e' great estpedce tbey have iocarved m 

support of those claims, Uieir proepeeta of success,, and ttie 

good ibut WiH' reiMt' to die public. Pamphlet waiters ea- 

*tered largely into the ments of the- question, prq and en ; 

btit di^ revolutionary war commenced in* tbe mtdatof die 

controrehy; ai:id1>oth |»artieis W^nt on to settle tbe landa j 

I tlie^Connecdcttt claims were fiiraliy overpow^r^ by- tbe 

i 'vibleric'e' of fhj^* Pennsjrlvafaia sefttera, Md faeir tide wAs 

, Ibst.'V^ •' •; 

!•/• I ■ ' '• ;* I I • • ... 

r 

P. 1 .. ..» 'J- . . . .YK^*e^£• 

I '' Tliis section of New-England, lying upon tbe north West- 

I orn frontier, between Nbw-Hamp^bire on'die efttt. New- 
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Y^rk on tiie meab^ OmnkiA on trbe' ndrib, ihd Mas^chn^eKs 
on the south,- wan a/portsion irf* the wtUenifen indefintolj 
idefined^ and bennded m tiie> ordinal gvaotf o( the eoknies 
of NeW^Hampthite) aBdN«w«Y6i4{.; and mdrfoitel^ ciaim* 
ed by^kofli, wjli€h c^ned fer Vef in0Ht,the satne labyrioUi 
of claima,that vehave witfieaBedmIfe«r-Hafl[qrahiiie;ci8iji|s 
' nore abarpjy contested, oiore sorioiia in their eflbda, add 
more alarming in their coasequeaces ;• claims wliicb thraal- 
eaed not only the peace of New- Yofk, and Newlif m|^ 
ahife ; but of Vermfmt^and even the nalm ; ajad wbfeh 
.called forth all the wisdoai of congresi, vit)i the Gommaiid- 
ing influence aad popuhirii^ of Wa^biBgleii.himielf, 4> 
Managd and controuK ' 

The settlement of the wenpten^ bouedaf}*' of filevo 
Hampshire was left. unfinifihed^ and Ibe colon; wta-kA 
lipoji that side indefiaitew 

The settlement of the Dutch at Manhadocsdt di^ month 
of >he Hudson R^v^^ and their settlement at Albany, to- 
rgether.witb 4>e graiitof ttie.CQlonjtotheDcriieof York, 
by mnfg Charles 11* have, beep notioed in die faktoryof 
New-Engiand ; but the. confuted claims bbtiroen these 
cokMiies, that led to the.8iett]>ement of Vennofitf dow dam 
particular notice. 

The Colony of NfSw-Hampsbil'e, after she had settled her 
southern boundary with Alassacii.usetts^ia 17$l^claiiiiedaB 
J[^ y^TfiiSi into the wildenieas, as the westen^liiie of Massa- 
chusetts; accordingly ,tl|e ti^n. governor of the colony, 
Benning Wentworth, made a grant of a township aix miles 
square, up^n the sfmlhweeterncOl-ner of the claims, bo4nd- 
ed sputh on Massachusetts, and west onNewtYotk, and 
Jying. twenty miles ei^t of. Hud$oo?s.Riref,.a«d:clriicdit 
after his own chri8yti|m,»aHie»,:50mii|ig.tjcvn»;i Tbe^aifife 
governor continued tf^ make grjnts^of.thQfleiajjd? ij^ng w^ 
of Connecticut Riyer, until the war of 17^ commenced. 

'»• ^•'' ^%.A ••-'- •■*V *^*'**^ *"•• ^* u- « ^^ ^* 
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'(cftlledvibe'cld Frendi wsir,) and from dmiHime aU graois 
^eaaed^ udtit ibe iClose of the wsr to America^ 1 76 1 • 

• Dofiog. the opevaticms of die war, a toad had beea oat 
'firom CSharlestowa, (No. 4,) across tbe wiU^roeBs-tb Crdwo- 
(Point^iaiid'the fniqtieiit passing on this road,' bad led' the 
^people to'bqoome acqitakitted with t^e tahie of the iands. 
iAt tbe close of the war, upon the redaction of Canada, all 
•ftiftfabr dread of savage ware on the frontier ceased, and 
1^ gbVernorordcred a mrr'ey of Coiwiecticut River to be- 
fta)den,laixtj sfifles ne#th of (be'Masaiacbuietts lin^, and three 

tier of townshfils to be located upon each 6rde of 'the nr^t. 
<Ih ,1761, aWnt^itty towoshipg had;bQen loicated, and^at the 
general peace of 1763, about 130 totrnBhips had bisen lo- 
cated, to the west of Connecticut River, extending io the 
l>oundaTy'. of New^¥ork, \iz* 30 miles east of Ihe'Htidsidn 
River ; and above the source of tb^t river, the grants ex- 
tended ^ the eastern shore ^of Lake'ChampIain. 

These grants gave a general alarm to the Colony' of New- 
.York, who-claimed all these lands, west ot Connecticlit 
tRiFei*, hf virtue of the gi^nt of King Charles IK (whi^ hiis 
J>eeEi noticed^) extending front the western border of Con- 
meeiticatRiver,totVe ^slerdbohler of BelawareBaj, which 
covered tbe charters of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
west of safal river, as well as the Colony of New-Jersey, 
and pavt of Pennsylvania, and was therefore treated as in- 
-consistent and absQfd ; and was finally^ merged in the 
.erown^ upontthe accession of the Duke of Ybrk, (James If.) 
^ thethmiie^ leSli. ' 

• ThtsaliBord grant of King Charles II. laid the founda- 
ttioQ^flor. a' controversy, which, as has been noticed, threat- 
Hsned'the )^ce oftbe nation. The lieutenant governor of the 
Colony of N«w-York, set the New^Hampshire grants at de- 
^ance by a j^roelamation, claiming the lands as far east as 
G6titie<Mibcit Hivi^r^Vaf^sertii^gthe^ right of jurisdiction, as 
belonging to the Colony of New- York by virtue of the 
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Duke of Voik^s PateM; atfd oi^ietittg tte thenflT^f fte 
county of Albany, to niake due returns ' of Qie names of tfl 
the fteCtleh who bad' t&ken posifesti^n fatide^ the tiHe of 
the ^New-Hampshire grants. The- governor 6f New-Hamp- 
shire met' this proclamation withone of'his own, in wludk 
he refuted the claims of the Colbny df New-'Voft, itnd^ 
ttie grant to the Doke of York; confirmed the'claiteiaad 
jortsdictiori of New^Hampshire, and ediorted the setlKA 
to be firm, and persevere. 'H^rc the parties were ht i^soe, 
the Colony of New* York carried her claims I0 fife crown 
by wsiy of memorial, and obtained a'deei^fdn tn^hlsr ftyt^, 
in the following words, viz'. "July'SOflii 1764.^1^ majes- 
ty orders and declares, the western- hanl^ oTflie Oonnecti«- 
cuf River, from where it enters thePTOVintecif Mibteclris 
^ctts Bay, as far north as the 45th degree cf north iafihide, 
to be' Hie boundary line, between thesaid'two PVcmihiite 
of New-HampsMre and New- York." This'decisldb, at- 
though from the crown, had no effect on the sehlAs, and 
(hey determined to hold their' claims, and w€re hiw'hfe- 
come party in the controversy with New- Yb A. '■' "* 
The colony of New-York, next profceedcd apdn*flii^ de- 
cision, to lay out ibar counties, extending' upon tb^ easterti 
and western sides of the mountain, and covering ft^"He#- 
Hampshire grants ; in the counties they erected conrts-Of 
judicature, and summoned the settlers to durrend^r tMehr 
grants. This kindled a new fire; some towns' cdrnpliea, 
and repurchased their lands under New- Yotk'gr^nt&j' and 
odiers wholly refused : against these, actions of ^ctment 
commenced, and new grants Were issued by fii^ ciiilohy df 
New- York to other settlers, and ail was coirfdsidn. lUBtk 
governors Were enriching themselves with heavy fees npoii 
the grants, &nd the ''settlers were left to fi^t out VtH quar- 
rel.* When the sherifis attempted to serve the writs'of 

. *»Th^ go^veroor of New4Iampflhire reeeiyed tabovt oM iivodrftd dollan 
for each grant, but the {governor of Keir-Vork took two or three tOoneaod 
dollars per grant. 
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^(^^<i)Qt^,t|ie.jiettler^ wc^e fian-aad qniteji.; tfiqr resi^t^ 
p^ ^e (#cec and . oonpypelle^ him . iff 4?i|i^« ThU rou^e,d 
l^e. en^i;gies;aQd,reseDtmeQt.a^tbe governor ofNaw-York, 
aiid,bf f^(tei]9d^ujt, the .naUitia, .tp suppj^rt 4»e(8h^riffsjf) 
j^^.dotjftes of tli^r.pflke^ Tl^. settlers resisted, and ap;- 
{>f)^r^d ja a/tns s set th^ militia at defiance, and held them 
Rf^haj.i. bqtti»^ttei(ipt^ t^ di^p$>9se8s the settlers we^ 
^naltf futil^t The .8.ettlei:8 took coarage from this, and 
i^ul^ia^lcpnupQu cause,,deternuned to ^sk their lives, 
4^ their, ali in,df^(^pce.of their cl^ms* 
,.B9)[d anfl c|spiiai^g . nien had managed the affiiirs of .the 
f^tft&^ hjqhind.the cartaip, until, the partjies became firmlj 
wi^ed^and tb€|a thej.came forward, and openly defended 
thfjrig^ts of title, p^opfe. . At the head of these, appeared 
EjtJtu^ A^n, a/^an ojTa. daring spirit, and of anboanded 
j^nlj>Uioa> fixed, and determinate in his purposes ; rough 
]»nd seyere in iiis manners, ai^ a firm protectoi^ of the ri^ts 
f>{ the settlers. Allen, by his writings, unmasked the cor- 
net, views, of the NewrYork speculators, shewed the 
weakness, ao^ absurdity of their claims ^ the futility of 
tb^ir grants, .apd uiged to union, effort, and rcisistaiice. 
Tbei^. writui^ were like \he author, coarse ; .bqt full 0/ 
ane|Pgy, and perfectly conformable to the taste and feelings 
.f)f tbp.8f ttler^^. they were greedily re.ceived^and promptly 
;obi^y^d^ and AU^n, by his p.9pukrity, had now become the 
chiffof tbep^rty... 

^ |!Je|t^,tp Ms* J^Wtn^^iffi^^teA a Mr.. Warner, who was a 
inanof .^res^t coohjiess.; .but equally firm, and, as decided, a 
iri^i^^jtp^ tl^e. qaiiae as AUeU; When Mr. Warijier w^s de^ 
ji^fiated a^ a rioter, and aa officei' attempted to arreit him, 
he^ bpldly defended bunsiself, wounded the officer, disarmed 
.l|[in^ 9ff4 tfiffli htm in^..c)istOi^y until he was willing to de- 
iSisJ. 

Under this state of things, the settlers sent out their spe- 
^^ial agisnts to England, and laid their grievances before the 
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ki%9 tlieir pompl^ints were gracif>i)^y refC^F^ d, itfid hk 
mfyeaty, upc^n a full heanng, issued the foUowiiig arder to. 
the gpyemor of New- York, 1767. 

'' His .mc^estj dpth hereby strictly cba^e, require, and 
command, that the governor, or commander in chief of his 
if^es^ty's Province of New York, for the time ^eingtdo- 
noty upon pain of his majesty^s highest displeasiire,prefiamey 
tg make any grant whatsoever* of any of the lands described 
ifk the said report, until his majesty?8 further pleasure shall 
be kaown concerning the same/' 

The settlers were ready to believe that their cause ^pras 
gained, and that; all future molestation w;ould cease ; but 
herein they were deceived; the governor of New- York con- 
tinued his grants, the royal mandate notwithstandicig, and- 
i|i place of coercion, he attempted to cajole all the settlers • 
into his measures, and thus entice them voluntarily under 
the jurisdiction of New- York, excepting Allen, Warren,, 
and three others, 1 772. 

This measure opened a correspondence between tfie 
settlers andthe governor of New -York, and a special depu-, 
tation waited on his excellency, who received thepnkhidly, 
and laid their cause before his council, when it was resolv- 
ed to stay all further prosecutions, until the pleasure of his. 
majesty could be further known ; but even this was of no 
avail; the spirits of the parties were warm, their aiiimpsf^- 
ties continued to increase, and the .state of the pai;|tie& was 
that of open war ; but blood had not yet beejB spilt. ., 

In 1 774, the governor of New- York attempted to co^e 
by the arm of the law, and published the following decree* 

^t' Whereas, &c.— tAnd in case the said jo&ndefs shall, 
n^ respectively surrender themselves, ' pursuant to such 
ovd«ria- of Us ejCceUeiM^y the governor, and commander in 
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^ief, %r' <he time Being, to be made in council as afore-' 
sfttd, h^ oi' (bey so neglecting, of refttsing to surrendet' 
himself, or themselves, as aforesaid, (that is, within seven- 
ty days next after the first publication of the order,) shall, 
flrom ilte day to be appointed for bis or their sarrendry as 
aforesaid, be adjudged, deemed, and (if indicted for a capi- 
tal oKnce hereafter to be perpetrated,) to be convicted, 
and attainted of felony, and shall saffer death, as in cases 
of persons convicted, and attainted of felony, by verdict, 
aiMf-judgmenty without benefit of clergy ; and that it shall 
or may be lawful to, and for the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture of this colony, or the Courts of Oyer and Terminer, 
or General Gaol Delivery, for Ae respective couDties 
aforesaid, to award execution against such offender or of^ 
fenders, so indicted' for a capital offence, perpetrated after 
the passing of this act, in such manner as if he or they had 
been convicted, or attainted, in the Supreme Courts of Ju- 
dicature, or befofre such Courts of Oyer and Terminer, or 
General Gaol Delivery, respectively." 

This high stretch of despotic power was accompanied 
with a proclamation, offering a reward of fifty pounds per 
head for Allen, Warren, and six others, who had taken the 
lead in support of the settlers. This step cut off all pos- 
sible accommodation between the parties, and a general 
meeting was notified by the settlers on the west side of the 
Green Mountain, to be held^by a representation of com- 
missioners from each town. This meeting was convened 
without delay, and passed the following resolve, April 1 4tb, 
1774. 



** That for the future every necessary preparation be 
flUflide, and titat pur inhabitaata hold themselves in readi- 
nest) at a aiiootB'a waraing, to aid and defend such frveodi 
of dots; who for their merit toihe general ca«ae, are faiseiy 
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denominated rioters ; but that we will not &ct aay llnig 
more nor less, but on the defensive, and always encourage 
doe execution of law, in all civil causes, and also in ciiai- 
inal prosecutions^ that are so indeed ^ and that we will aasiat 
to the utmost of our power, the officers appointed for that 
purpose." 

Thus having obtained support, the persons proscribed, 
published the following clause, in an address to the people 
of the countj of Albany, and others concerned. " We 
will kill and destroy^ any person or persons, whomsoever, 
that shall presfume to be accessary, aiding, or assisting in 
taking any of us." Here the parties were at. issue, and 
war was thus declared* « 

The next step with the settlers was, to strengthen them- 
selves by foreign aid ; to effect this, thay sent out Colonel 
Skeen, who held the commaod of one of the king's regi- 
ments upon Lake Cbamplain, (and held large possessions 
within the Hampshire Claims, upon the borders of the lake,) 
•to England), to petition bis msgesty, that. the settlers mi^t 
be formed into a royal government, as a new province. 
Colonel Skeen was accordingly appointed governor of 
Crown-Point and Ticonderoga, and wrote to th^ settlen 
that he should. soon call' upon them for an address, to shew 
their loyalty to their king, &c. IVIarch 1775. 

At this time the controversy of the colonies with Great* 
Britain was far advanced ; a Congres&had been convened 
at Philadelphia, in September 1774, who recommended to 
the people of the colonies, to maintain their liberties wHh 
' firmness, which occasioned a geneisaJ Buppre^i^n of all 
courts, held under the authority of the cro^n. llie Qoort 
at Westminster was suppressed by the people of the town, 
March 1 775, who took possession of thecourt*ihouse, and ex- 
cluded the judges. On the ensuing night the sheriff of the 
county, with an armed force, atteonpted to enter the coairt- 
•house ; -.imt was res^ted as before^ when tlwpaity fired into 
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the boy 88, and killed' one man^and woundad several others. 
The next ^y a eoDoner'e inquest waa held upon the bodj? 
of the dead man, and a verdict rendered of wilful murdec 
bj the- court-party. Here the war waa opened in fact, and 
blood was &pilt^ and the whole settlements were in a rage; 
They first seized on the officers, and committed them to the 
gaol at Northampton, in Massachusetts, and next assembled a 
gener^ convention of the settlers, (by their committees) 
at Weetminster, April 11 th, 1 775, who passed the following 
resolve. ^^ That it is the duty of the inhabitants of the 
New-Hampshire Grants, wholly to renounce, and resist the 
administration of the government of New- York, until such 
time as the lives and property of the inhabitants, may be se- 
cured by it ; or until such time as they can have opportunity 
to lay their grievances before his most gracious majesty in 
council^ together with a proper remonstrance agianst the 
tinjnstifiable conduct of that government ; with a bumble 
'petition to be taken out of so oppressive a jurisdiction, and 
'either annexed to some other gnvemment, or erected, and 
incorporated into a new one, as may appear beat for the 
ifahabitants. . 

Thus the parties were at issue when the revolutionary 
war commenced, and the first blood was spilt upon the 
plains of Lexington and Concord, April 19th, 1775. This 
new and sanguinary scene gave a diversion to this party 
strife^, and die magnitude of the object for w)iich blood had 
been spilt, engrossed the attention of all parties, as well 
as all classes of men, throughout the country. Those har- 
dy and daring sons of liberty, who had entered with so much 
warmth and zeal into the cause of the settlers, and who 
had become the proscribed champions of the New-Hamp- 
shire Grants, now turned their attention to the cause of 
their common country, and became as zealous defenders of 
the rights of the colonies in the revolutionary war. im- 
me^hately after fkne battle of Lexington, an expedition was 
^ planned to rednee the Forts Ticonderogaand Goown<Point, 
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mi Colonel Am^d was setit from Colmectteul ittlo Ver* 
iMnit, to Mgage Colonel Allen with his Qreen Mmmiam 
Bojfs^ (then ao called,) to embark in the entecprise* Ah^ 
kn readily ei^ged, ntioed the troops, asd at tfaeir heai^ 
marched with Colonel Arnold, and wifli gieat adroitness, 
surpnaed and took those posts, wUch had cost so mneh 
blood and treasure in former wars, and so much labonr and 
e^pence to render them impregnable, at the peace of 17€A« 
Allen joined General Montgomery in his expediimn into 
Canada, and was taken prisoner at Montreal, and earned 

to Eugland. 

The proscribed Warner discovered the s^mie sed, and 
spirit for his common country, wlikh lie had mantfesled w 
behalf of the settlers, and was soon raised to the command 
of a regimeiit of Green Mountain Boys** by appointo^nt 
from Congress, and was distinguiabed as a brave^ actirei 
judicious officer* ^ 

Vermont bad as yet, no corporate powers; the set^ 
tiers conducted all their affiiirsby towns, either aepaaaielji, 
or jointly, in small sections, on both sides of themountaii^ 
and devoted themselves to the defence of their daio^vtH 
settlement of their lands, and to such general arretigemeiiti 
in their affiars, as should enable them to unite with aoa# 
neighbouring government, or eatablish one of tb^r own, 
that should render them independent. In Janaary 1776, 
the settlers met in convention at Dorset, and drew up the 
following petition, which they forwarded to Coi|gress» 

^^ The humble petition, address, and remonstrajace^ of 
that part of America lying south of C^Aada line, weaf of 
Connecticut River, and conmionly called, and knowai b^ 
the name of the New-Hampshire Grants, &c«^' 

In this petition they tender their services to the Gon^ 
gress ; but disclaim all jurisdiction of New- York, and re^ 
quest that ail requisitions for their services in defeace of 
their conmion cocmtry, aiay-be made upon the inhabitants 
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of Oke NewwHamphire Giants** This petitioQ w^b urett 
leceived, and refocred to a soi^t comiDitteey wbo fetenc^ 
Blended totiie petilioiiers, to acknowledge the jurisdiction 
of New* York, fbrthe present, consiMiering the critical and 
alarming state of thenhtioD, and defer ail further control 
fonj until peace Bhonld be restqred. The advice was re- 
ieiyed,and the petition wvtd withdrawn. In July follow* 
leg, Comgresfl oiade theit dedtrstion of Indepetidieoce, and 
the infiuence of the Crown of Greats Britain', was dksolved 
in America. 

Vermont now began seriously to f<^el the embarrass^* 
ments arising out of her disjofait^ situation, and began 
flttrioosly to think of uniting under a regular and indepen- 
deotgoveriiment. To effect this, they proceeded to call 
a general Coiii^ntbn of the inhaMtfltnts of the Hampshire 
Grants,, by cifcoiar lettenr issued to every town. This 
Convention, consisting of one member from each town, 
met at Dorset, July 34tb, 1776, and entered into a joint 
assoefeatlon for the defence of -the liberties of their common 
country, and resolved that if any of the inhabitants of the 
Hampshire Grants should associate with either of the coun- 
ties, or the Provincial Congress of New-York, they should 
be deemed enemies to the common cause. This Conven- 
tion adjourned to the ^5th of September, when they met 
again, and resolved unanimously, " to take suitable meas- 
ores, as soon* as may be, to declare the Hampshire Grants 
a free and separate District.'^' And the Convention dis- 
soliEod* 

in 1777, a general representation from all the towns on 
both sides of the mountain, met in convention at Westmin- 
ster, and after serious aiid mature discussion and delibera- 
tion, they resolved and published the following declara- 
tion* 

. ** This Convention, whose riiembers are duly chosen 
by the free voice of their constituents, in the several towns 
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in flie New Hampshire Grants, in public meeting aaBiein- 
Ued, in our eirn names, and in behalf of oar constttiients, 
do hereby proclaim, and publicly declare, that tiie district of 
territory, coihprehendmg, and usually known by the name 
of the New Hampshire Grants, of right ought to be, and 
is hereby declared, and forever hereafter, to be considered 
as a free and independent jurisdiction or state ; to be for- 
ever hereafter called, known, or distinguished by the name 
of New-Connecticut, a|ias Vermont ; and that the inhabi- 
tants that are at present, or that may hereafter become 
resident within said territory, shall be entitled to the same 
privileges, immunities, and enfranchisements, which are, or 
that may at any time hereafter be allowed, to dieinhabi^ 
tants of any of the free and independent states of America ; 
and that such privileges and immunities shall be regulated 
in a bill of rights and by a form of government, to be es- 
tablished at the next session of this Convention.^' 

A copy of this declaration was inserted in a petition to 
Congress, in which they declare their readiness to bear 
their full proportion of the expences of the war, in defence 
of their country, and country's rights ; and praying that 
they may be owned and received, as a free and indepen- 
dent state, and that their delegates might be admitted to a 
seat in that honourable body. The petition was signed 
by Jonas Fay, Thomas Chittenden, and two others, who 
were the leading men at that time. 

This bold and manly act, raised Vermont from that state 
of nature into which she had fallen, by the oppression of 
New- York, and the neglect of New- Hampshire, and laid 
the foundation for her future dignity and consideration in 
the United States. New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, not only favoured, but applauded this dignified 
measure of Vermont, and,were ready to support her as far 
as might be consistent with the public peace, and public 
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pafet^ New •York retained the same bitteroess dhe bad 
cpntiaued to express, aod determiDed ta op|M>se tbe pe^ 
twa of Veroiofit, aad cootioue to urge her claims. The^ 
New* York Cooveixtion, by direction of the Committee of 
Safetj) gave the following notice to Congress^ January 
1777. 

^' I am directed by the Committee of Safety of New-i 
York, to inform Congress, that by the arts and infla* 
ence of certain designii^ men, a part of this state hath 
been prevailed on to revolt, and disavow the authority of 
its legislature. The various evidences and informations 
we have received, would lead us to believe, that persons in 
some of our sister states, have fostered and fomented these 
divisions ; but as these informations tend to accuse some of 
the members of your honourable body of being concerned 
in this scheme, decency obliges us to suspend our belief. 
The Convention are sorry to observe, that by confering a 
a commission upon Col. Warner, with authority to name 
the officers of a regiment, to be raised independently of 
tbe legislature, of tlus state, and in that part of it which hath 
lately declared an independence upon it, Congress hath 
given but too much weight to the insinuations of those who 
pretend that your honourable body, are determined to sup- 
port these insurgents : especially as this Col. Warner hath 
been constantly and invariably, opposed to the legislature 
of this state, and hath been on that very account, proclaim- 
ed an outlaw by the government thereof. It is absolutely 
necessary to recall the commissions given to Col. Warner, 
and the officers under him, as nothing else will do justice 
to us, and convince those deluded people, that Congress 
have not been prevailed on to assist in dismembering that 
state, which of all others, has suffered the most in the com- 
mon cause.^' 
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This notice^ memorial,' or whatever it might he c^Tledf 
was hacked bj another, hearing date March the first, id 
which the Convention of New- York, appeal to the jostice 
of Congress, and call apon that honourable body to sup- 
press, as far as possible, the evils that were about to arise 
from the arts and intrigues, of a few designing and ambi- 
tious men, and assured them that many of the counliea* 
within the limits of Vermont, were firm in Aeir allegiance 
to the State of New- York, and that Col. Warner could not 
possibly raise the number of men required. 

Congress paid no attention to either of these papers ; 
but a new scene opened to the view of Vermont In the 
month of April, 1777, an address to the inhabitants of Ver- 
mont, signed Thomas Young, was printed at Philadelphia^ 
and circulated throughout Vermont, with a resolution of 
Congress prefixed, bearing date May 1776, in which Con- 
gress recommend to the assemblies, and conventions of the 
United Colonies, whose governments are not sufficient for 
the exigencies of their affairs, to adopt such governments 
as should best conduce to the happiness, and safety of the 
people. The author of the address goes on to observe, 
" I have taken the minds of several of the leading mem- 
bers of the honourable, the Continental Congress, and can 
assure you that you have nothing to do, but to send attest- 
ed copies of the recommendation, to take up governmenfy 
to every township in your district, and to invite all your 
freeholders and inhabitants, to meet in their respective 
townships, and choose members. for a General Convention, 
to meet at an early day, to choose delegates for the Gen- 
eral Congress, a committee of safety, and to form a Con- 
stitution for your state. Your friends here tell me, that 
some are in doubt, whether delegates from your state 
would be admitted into Congress. I tell you to organize 
fairly, and make the experiment, and I will insure you sue* 
cess, at the risk of my reputation, as a man of bonori or 
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con^QQ tfi^Bt• lodeed tl^ej can by no means refuse jr.au; 
you have as good a right to choose, how you. will be gov- 
erned, and by whom, as tht^y j^d/' 

. This publication gave a gqneral alarm to the state of 
New- York, and on the 28th of May, the Council of Safety, 
through their president, .caUe$l up the atteiition of Con^ 
gress again^ to Uiesvibjpct of the bold measures of Vermont, . 
a^d laid before them the printted address, as a confirmation 
of the reports noticed in their former memorial ; and call- 
ed upon Copgreas to wipe off the aspersion, and vindicate 
their hotiour. 

Congress now found. themselves hard pressed; the infiu* 
ence pf the state of New- York could not be trifled with, 
ai)d they were constrained to inquire into the facts : Con- 
gress went into a committee of the whole, upon the subject 
of the printed address, the letters from the convention of 
New- York, and from the inhabitants of the New-Hamp- 
shire Grants, and after a lengthy discussion of the whole 
sut^ect, they passed the following resolutions* 

'^ Resolved^ That Congress is composed of delegates 
chosen by, and representing the communities respectively 
inhabiting the territories of New-Hampshire, Massachu- 
settS'Bay, Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut. New- York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Vii^nia, North -Carolina, South>Carolina, 
and Georgia, as they respectively stood at the time of its 
first institution ; that it was instituted for the purpose of 
securing and defending the communities aforesaid, against 
the usurpations, oppressions, and ^lostile invasions of Great- 
Britain ; and therefore, it cannot be intended, that Con- 
gress, by any of its proceedings, would ioj or recommend, 
or countenance, any thing injurious to the rights and juris- 
diction of the several communities which it rctpresents* 
* Vol. L * 48 
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<^ Resolved, That the indepeudent govenunent attempt' 
ed to be established by the people stiling tbemselyes inhabh 
itants of the Neiy-Hampshire Grants, can derive no coun- 
tenaace or justificatioo, from the act of Congress, declaring 
the United States to be independent of the Crown qf 
Great-Britain ; nor from any other act, or resolution ef 
Congress. 

'^ Resolved^ That the petition of Jonas Fay, Thomas 
Chittenden, and others, (see the petition above,) be dis- 
nnissed* 

^^ Resolvedj That Congress by raising and officering the 
tegiment commanded by Col. Warner, never meant to 
give any encoura^gement to the claims of the p€M)ple afore- 
said, to be considered as an independent state ; but that 
the reason that induced Congress to form that corps was^ 
that many officers of different states, who had served in 
Canada, and alleged that they could raise a regiment, 
but were then unprovided for, might be reinstated in the 
service of the United States." 

This resolve closes with a denial, and total disavowal of 
iavouring the sentiments contained in the address of Thom- 
as Young, by the resolve of Congress therein recited, and 
charges the author with a design to deceive* The hardj, 
and vahant sous of Vermont, well understood the stile of 
these resolves, and charged the whole upon the influence 
of New- York ; and went forward with firmness to maiu- 
tain that independence ihey had declared. 

Hitherto Vermont had retained the support of New- 
Hampshire, and when the enemy retook the fortress of 
Ticonderoga, in 1771, she applied to New-Hampshire for 
military support, to protect her western frontier against 
the ravages of the enemy, and prevent their being driven 
off from their habitations. New -Hampshire called a spc- 
oial assembly, and raised a large bo(^ of militia, under the 
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command of Gen. Stark, with orders to support the New- 
Hampshire Grants, and act in concert with the troops of 
that state, provided they would furnish him the necessary 
supplies. This support' was announced to Ira Allen, se- 
cretary of state for Vermont, by Mr. Wear, president of 
New-Hampshire ; which was the first open acknowledg- 
ment of their independence they had received, and which 
inspired them with renewed confidence. Flattering as 
were the prospects of Vermont from this friendly aid, she 
soon saw herself involved in new, arid uncontemplated dif- 
ficulties. The inhabitants in New- Hampshire, lying west 
of Mason^s claims, and extending to Connecticut River, 
considered themselves as possessing Crown lands, and that 
when the power and influence of the Crown of England 
ceased in America, they were of course, and of right, free 
from the jurisdiction of New-Hampshire, and at Kberty to 
•form such connections as they chose ; accordingly sixteen 
towns, lying upon, and contiguous to Connecticut River, 
petitioned the state of Vermont, to be received into their 
union and confederation. Such a procedure was uncon- 
templated by Vermont, and injurious to her interest, and 
distracted her councils. The people on the west of the 
mountain, opposed the petition, and the people on the east 
'&voured it, and the state was filled with intrigue. 

When the assembly were convened, they were persuaded 
to pass the petition, and receive the sixteen towns ; to- 
gether with an additional resolve, '' That any other towns 
on the east side of Connecticut River, might be admitted 
into the union, on producing a vote of the majority of the 
inhabitants, or on their sending a representative to the as- 
sembly of Vermont." The sixteen towns, announced 
their proceedings to the state of New-Hampshire, and re* 
quested an amicable separation, and a jurisdiction line. 
This overt act of separation opened a correspondence be- 
tween President Wear and Governor Chittenden, (goT- 
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emor of V^nnont.) The president claimed diose iowni a* 
an original part of New-Hampshire, and forming an integral 
part of that state- He urged that the minority of those 
towns, acknowledged still their allegiance to New-Haaip- 
shire, and claimed her protection ; that they were oiiited 
with New-Hampshire, in their delegation to Congress; 
and pressed Governor Chittenden to use his infiuenee 
with the assembly of Vermont, to dissolve the said union, 
to prevent the eifusion of blood. 

Vermont saw herself involved in new embatfassmenfts, 
and her leading men felt th^ difficulty of directing tiir 
storm that was about to rise; They saw the difficaitiev 
that awaited them when entangled in a controversy with 
New-Hampshire and New- York together; and the weight 
of influence the two states combined, would have in the 
Congress of the United States. To obviate these emfaac^ 
rassments, the governor and council of Vermont, sent 
Col. Ethan Allen to Philadelphia, in September, with spe- 
cial instructions, to learn what impressions this union had 
made upon that body. Col. Allen executed his comnis- 
sion, and soon learnt that the union of the New-Hampshire 
towns with Vermont, had made impressions upon Congress 
generally, unfavourable to the cause of Vermont, and ad* 
vised that the union of the sixteen towns should be disserv- 
ed. At the session of the Vermont assembly in October, 
ten of the sixteen towns were represented, and a rootion 
was introduced to form said towns into a county ; but the 
motion was negatived, and the representation from the 
ten towns withdrew, and returned home. This negative 
gave offence to the river towns on the Vermonl side^ 
and the representation of fifteen of these towns withdrew, 
together with the lieutenant-governor and two assistants^ 
which left an exact constitutional number of the whole 
house, to make a quorum, who proceeded regularly with 
the business of the session. The seceding towns called a 
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gonvention, and invited tiie river towns in New*Hamp9hirc, 
to unite with them in convention at Cornish, with a view 
of forming a govemm«it, that should concentrate upoa 
Gonnecticut River. This convention met accordingly, 
December 9th, (eight of the ten seceding towns being 
represented,) and voted to form the union proposed, and to 
make the following conditions with New-Hampshire : — 
l8t. To agree upon a mutual division line, or submit the 
division to the decision of Congress, or an arbitration, 
motually chosen* C^r in case of refusal — 2dly* To consent 
to a union with New-Hampshire, including the whole grants, 
as the line stood before the decision of the crown, in 1764, 
provided the parties can agree in the form of government. 
Or in case this measure should fail — 3dly. To trust to 
Providence, defend themselves, and wait the events of 
more favourable times* 

This bold measure disclosed the views of its advocates^ 
and instead of distracting the measures of Vermont, brought 
tliem to a permanent decision, and the assembly at their 
Fel»tiary session, voted to dissolve the union with the 16 
towns, and made immediate communication of this resolve 
to the state of New- Hampshire ; this communication led 
the state of New-Hampshire to claim, in her turn, the ju" 
risdiction of all her grants, as it stood before the royal 
dicision of 1764; viz. up to the New-Yotk line, and to 
Lake Champlain. New- York took advantage of this dis- 
tracted, divided state, and renewed her claims to the whole 
grants, as far east as Connecticut River. These measures 
alarmed Vermont, and they already saw their state divided 
upon the cast and west sides of the mountain, between 
New-Hampshire and New- York, and their assumed gov- 
ernment annihilated, and that congress might be influenced 
by these states so far as to confirm the division, and thus 
sHtle the controversy* 
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To embarrass this business still further, Massachusetti 
put in ber claims to a part of Vermont, and urged her plea 
upon the ground of unsettled lines. To distract the state 
of Vermont jet further, Governor Clinton (of New- York) 
urged his friends, in Vermont, by letter, July 1778, to resist 
the assumed government of Vermont in allmiHtarydraughts^ 
atid raiding taxes, &c. and even to enter into mutual com- 
binations to support such resistance* Governor Clinton, 
at the same time, pressed Congress to decide the claims of 
New-York upon Vermont, and confirm her original juris- 
diction, and urged the necessity of a speedy division, to 
prevent the violence of the parties from precipitating them- 
selves into a civil war. 

To add to the divisions and perplexities of this distracted 
state, the county of Cumberland, in the south-east section 
of Vermont, associated with the state of New- York, to 
oppose the government of Vermont ; raised a body of mi- 
litia, and the officers received commissions from Got. 
Clinton, 1 779. Vermoi^t took the alarm at this procedure, 
and impowered Colonel Eathan Allen, to raise a body of 
militia, and suppress this combination ; this led to an ap- 
peal to Governor Clinton, on the part of the insurgents, 
and he assured them of his support with the whole militia 
of the state, and urged them to firmness ; but recommended 
prudence. Alarmed for the peace and safety of th*? state. 
Governor Clinton again wrote to Congress, May 1 8th, and 
pressed that honourable body to interpose, and prevent a 
civil war, by bringing the cotroversy to a speedy decision. 
Colonel Allen, firm to his purpose, and prompt in execu- 
tion, marched into the county of Cumberland, and made 
the insurgent colonel and his officer^ prisoners, and put 
them into confinement. Alarmed at this procedure, Gov- 
ernor Clinton again wrote to Congress, Jane 7th, stating 
the whole transaction. Congress resolved that the pris- 
oners ought to be immediately set at liberty, and at the 
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same time, appointed five commissioners, with instnictions 
to repair to Vermont, inquire into the causes of the con- 
troversy, and settle, if possible, the dispute, and report to 
Congress* Two of the commissioners repaired to Ver- 
mont, and held a conference with the parties at Benning- 
ton, and on their return, made their report to Congress ; 
but no accommodation was effected. Congress now saw 
themselves involved in this controversy, and on the 24th of 
September, 1779, passed the following resolutions. 

" Resolved unctnimously^ That it is hereby most earnestly 
recommended, to the states of New-Hampshire, New- 
York and Massachusetts-Bay, forthwith to pass laws, ex- 
pressly authorising Congress, to hear and determine all 
disputes between them, relative to their respective bound- 
aries. ' * 

" Resolved unanimously ^ That Congress will on the first 
day of February next, proceed without delay, and hear and 
examine into the disputes and differences, relative to the 
jurisdiction aforesaid, between the said three states respec- 
tively, or such of them as shall pass the laws beforemen- 
tioned, on the one part, and the people of the aforesaid 
district, who claimed to be a separate jurisdiction, on the 
other ; and aflerafull and fair hearing, will determine the 
same according to equity. 

. " Resolved unanimously^ That it is the duty of the peo- 
ple of the district aforesaid, who deny the jurisdiction of ail 
the aforesaid states, to abstain in the mean time, from ex- 
ercising any authority over any of the inhabitants of the 
district, who profess themselves to be citizens of, or to owe 
allegiance to any or either of the said states; but that none 
of the towns, either on the east or west side of Connecticut 
River, be considered as included in said district, except 
such as have hitherto actually joined in denying the juris- 
diction of either of the aforesaid states, and have assumed 
A separate jurisdiction, which they call Vermont. And 
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further, that in the opinion of Congress, the three nfatc^ 
aforesaid, ought in the mean time, to suspend ex.ecutiif 
ar^y laws, over any of the inhabitants of £aid district, ex- 
cept such of them as shall profess allegiance to^ and con* 
fess tiic jurisdiction of the same respectively^ 

'^ Resolved unanimonslify That in the opinion of Con- 
gress, no unappropriated lands, or estates, which are, or 
may be adjudged forfeited, or confiscated, lying in said dis- 
trict ought, until the final decision of Congress on the prem* 
ises, to be granted or sold/' 

These Resolves are truly characteristic of the wisdom^ 
firmness, integrity, and disinterested patriotism of tl^at Con- 
gress, who, under God, held in their hands the destinies of 
United America. ' New-Hampshire and New- York, me4 
the resolves of Cong^ess with the acts therein recommend- 
ed ; but Massachusetts withheld the acts on her part, as 
her claims were altogether collateral, and her policy that 
of holding a 1>a1ance between the contending states, and aa 
far as possible, of securing the independence of Vermont 
Vermont withheld her compliance from necessity, to ser 
cure her own internal union and peace \ she had become 
a well organized state, under a regular constitution, with a 
regular code of laws, courts of justice, and powers of gOT- 
ernment. Vermont was firm, and true to herself; she 
rejected the recommendations of Congress ; persevered in 
resisting the intrigues and jurisdictional encroachments of 
New- York, and persevered in a firm and steady support of 
her free and independent rights* The governor and coun- 
cil published an appeal to the world, in which they shewed 
the causes why they declined to comply with the resolves 
of Congress, declared their independence of the thir- 
teen United States and of Congress, untif they sboukl be 
allowed a representation in that honourable body ; thej 
renewed their declaration, ''that they were ready, as thej 
ever had been, to bear their full proportion of the burthena 
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atid expences of the war with Great-Britain ; but declared 
their determination never to submit their dearest rights to 
the arbitrament of an ex-parte tribunal.^' As Vermont, 
as well as Massachusetts, had rejected the recommenda* 
tions of Congress, the subject was not resumed on the Ist 
of February, 1 780, and on the 1st of March, it was by Con- 
gress postponed ; and again on the 2d of June, Congress 
passed a resolution that highly censured the conduct of 
Vermont, as endangering the peace and welfare of the 
United States, and on the 9th of June, they postponed all 
further consideration of the subject, until the 2nd Tuesday 
of September next. 

These resolves of Congress called forth another appetl 
to the public, from the governor of Vermont, in which he 
declared the resolution of the state of Vermont, to maintain 
and defend her own unalienable rights and independence, 
lind that if Congress did not acknowledge her independent 
rights, she felt herself at liberty to offer or accept terms of 
neutrality with Great-Britain, and to commence an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilitie$>, without consulting any other 
man, or body of men : that it was no longer the intantjon of 
Vermont to maintain and defend an important frontier, for 
<he benefit of the United States, for the ungrateful reward 
of being enslaved by them ; but before Vermont could 
consent to take this step, she once more tendered her 
services, and offered a union with the United States of 
America, under Congress, as the legal representative body. 
Congress resumed the consideration of the subject in Sep- 
tember ; New- York and New-Hampshire renewed their 
claims ; the agents of Vermont were present ; but not 
acknowledged. They however requested, and obtained 
permission of Congress, to be present whenever the sove- 
reignty, and independence of Vermont should be under 
discussion before that honourable body. Congress again 
resumed the subject, on the 11th of September, and the 
•Vol. I. 49 
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ageivta of Verinoot were duly notified, and. attended ac- 
oordingly. When the rigjbt of jurisdiction came into con- 
sideration, and Congress appeared ready to bear, and to 
act on that important point, without admitting Vermont as 
a party, the agents felt it their duty to protest against the 
whole procedure, and on the 22d of September, they de- 
clared that they could no longer sit as idle spectators, 
without betraying the trust reposed in them, and doing vio- 
lence to their own feelings. They remonstrated, against 
. BQch an exparte hearing, and declared that if the subject 
should be thus pursued, that they were ready to appeal to 
God and the world, who must be answerable for theconse* 
qaences ? Congress took the hearing of the parties into 
iheir serious, and deliberate consideration, and on the 27th, 
resolved — '^ That the further consideration of the subject 
should be postponed." 

Vermont felt the high ground on which she stood, and 
was firmly determined to maintain it ; she raised the 
standard of neutrality, and under this standard, she well 
knew that if she could not compel her enemies to acknow* 
ledge her independent sovereignty, that she could fit^d pro- 
tection against their united effiirts to coerce her. 

In January 1781, the old plan was renewed, .of annexing 
the western part of New-Uampshire to V>ermont,.and a 
convention was called to meet at Cbarlestowo, which coa- 
'Vened accordingly on the 16th, and appointed a committee 
to confer with the government of Vermont, upon the terms 
of a union with that state. This committee, agreeable to 
.iiieir appointment, laid the doings of the convention before 
the assembly of Vermont, at their sessiion at Windsor, on 
the 10th of February, and made their application in due 
• form. The assembly received the application of the com- 
mittee, and resolved, on the 14tb of February, that '^ In 
order to quiet the present disturbances on the two sides of 
the river, (Connecticut,) and the better to enable the in- 
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habitsints on the two sides of said rirer to defend their 'baa^ 
tier, the legislature of this state, dolaj ^jvinsdictwnal claim 
to all &e lands whatever, east of Connecticut River, nofdi 
of Massachusetts, and west of the Mason line, and south of 
latitode 45 degrees, and that they do not exercise juTiBdi&* 
tion forthe time being.?' Articles of agreement between 
the parties were agreed upon by the convention, who had 
adjourned to meet at Cornish, and were then in session, 
Pebroaiy S2d. The Legislature of Vermont also, upon 
petition of sundry of the inhabitants in the north-eastevn 
section of the state of New* York, praying for their protee* 
tion against the enemy^ resolved ^' That the legislature of 
this state, do lay a jurisdictional claim, to ail the lands sit- 
uate north of Massachusetts line, and extending die same 
to the Hudson River, the east of the centre of the deepest 
channel of said river, to the head ibereof, from thence 
east of a north line, being extended to latitude 45 de- 
grees, and south of said line, including all the lands, and 
waters, to the place where this state now exercises juris- 
diction — and not to exercise jurisdiction for the time 
being." 

This bold measure had the desired effect, and brought 
into a union with Vermont thirty-five towns in the western 
parts of New-Hampshire, and twelve districts in the north- 
ern parts of the state of New- York : ten of which districts 
'were actually represented in the House of Assembly for 
Vermont, at their session in June. The motives that led 
to this union were, security against the depredations of the 
English, under cover of that neutrality which the leading 
characters in Vermont, were actually negociating with the 
British government in Canada ; not with hostile views to- 
wards the United States, but from motives of policy, to 
coerce the' states of New- Yoric and New-Hampshire, and 
'even Congress, into an acknowledgment of their just rights, 
as a free and independent state. - This artful policy of 
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Vermont, flattered the British governmeDt with strong 
hopes, and expeetations ; and the spirit extended to Nev- 
Yorici^ and. produced the following letter from a CoL Ro* 
bioson)(thenin that city,) to Col. Ethan AUen*^ 

> 

^^8ir^ I am now undertaking a bosiness, which I hope' 
yov ftiil receive with the same good intention, thatinclineB 
me to ronke it» I have often heard that you, and most4rf 
the iahabitants of Vermont, are opposed to the wild and 
chimtfical soheme of the Americahs,^ in attempting tcr 
separate this continent from Gredt^Britahi, and to estab**' 
lish an independent state of their own?, and that you' 
would willingly assist in uniting America again to Great- 
Britain, and in restoring that happy <;on9titution ¥rQ have 
so wantonly and unadvisedly destroyed. If I hare been-' 
rightly iofomied, and thesf2 should be your senotimiaitB and- 
intention, 1 beg you will coma^unicate to iMy wtthn«t le-- 
serve, whatever proposals you would wish to make to the' 
commander in chief; aad I hereby promise that I wiir 
faithfolty lay th/^m before him, acco.rding tQ.y^lijridirectionsf 
apd flatter myself, that 1 can do it toaa^od^eflecf^^ any 
other pe^rson whatever. I can make no propoaalatoyoii/ 
u;itil I know your sentiments $ but think uponyour taking 
an active part, and embodying the inhsdritants of Vermont 
in favour of .the crown of England, to act as* the coin« 
noander in chief shall direct, th^t you «nay olitkin a separate * 
government, under the king and constftntion -ot England^ 
and the men, formed into regiments under sisch ofiicers as* 
you shall recommend, be on the same footiiyg as aU Ae 
provincial corps are* If yoa .think proper to send a 
friend here with proposals to the general, he AM be pro- 
tected, and well treated here, and allowed to return when- 
ever he pleases.^' ' • • 

. * This letter wasdelivered^to Col. Alien, in the 8tr(;iet« of Arliogtoa, 
(VcfUBoot,) bf a British «aldier id- the g^rb or a farmer. - 
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Cdonel Allen disclosed tUs'ktter to tbose of* tivefirsf 
characters in the state, who were bis confidential friends j 
hot no answer was retarned* Goloael Robinson repoatei 
his communications to Colonel Allen, in February, (inclos-* 
ing a copy of the foregoing, which he suspected might 
have not been received,) and assured him that he might rely 
upon the terms, which in his former letter he could only re** 
commend, and requested a plan of future correspondence 
and negociatioD* This letter also was kept confidentially 
with the governor, and others, and no answer was returned. 
In March, 1761, Coldnel Allen enclosed these letters t(^ 
Coi^ress, with the following declaraUon* 

^' I am confidetit that Congress will not dispute my sin** 
cere attachment to the cause of my country, though I do 
nbtliesitate to say, I am fiilly grounded in opmion, that Ver-' 
mont ha^ an indabitable right to agree on terms of cessa- 
tion of hostilities with Great*Britain, provided the United- 
States'p^rsist in rejecting her uaion with them; for Vermont* 
would be <^ all people the most miserable, were she oblig-^ 
ed to -defbnd the independence of the United States, and' 
they at the same time at full liberty to overturn and ruin the * 
independence of Vermont. I am persuaded that Congress, ' 
when th^ consider the circumstances of this state, will be'* 
metre surprised that I have transmitted to them the inclosed' 
letters,- than . thsft I have kept them so long ; for I am as"* 
resolutely determined to defend the independence of Ver* « 
mont, as Congress are that of the United States, and rath'^ - 
er thto fail, will retire with the Oreen Matmiain Boys^ into ' 
the desolate caverns of the mountains, and wage war witfn 
human naiure at large.^^ 

Previous to this communication to Congress, an efvent 
had taken place on the side of Canada, which served great; 
ly to give weight and strength to Colonel, now Genoral' 
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Allen's letter* Certain prisoners who had been taken, 
and carried into Canada in the spring of 1780, wrote to 
Governor Chittenden to nogociate an exchange ; the gov- 
ernor complied, and in the month of July, opened a cor- 
respondence with General Haldimand upon the sobject, 
who sent a flag to General Allen, with proposals lor a 
cessation of hostilities, and a general exchange of prison- 
ers ; this proposal, at the request of General Allen, waf^ 
extended to the districts in the state of New-Yorir, then in 
union with Vermont, and commissioners were appointed to 
negociatc the exchange of prisoners* Under cover of this 
negociation, the subject of the union of Vermont with the 
British government in Canada, was carried tosuchleng&s, 
as flattered the British Commissioners that their object 
would soon be obtained. New-York at this time had 
withdrawn her troops from Skeensborough, and Congress 
had withdrawn all the continental troops from the territory 
of Vermont, and she was abandoned to her fate. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

VERMONT COJVTIlirCD. 

VfiRMONT saw herself abaDdoned by America, and court- 
ed by Britain, aad she had bat one alternative, either to be 
compelled into an acquiescence with the demands of New- 
York, or unite herself with Canada. 
. Although the British were in great force upon Lake 
Champlaia, jet Vermont, hj her commissioners, effect- 
ed aa exchange of prisoners in Julj, and at the same time^ 
effected a neutrahty that secured her whole territory from 
depred^itions, through this memorable campaign. 

The General Assembly of Vermont held their October 
session at Charlestown, and the enemy were in great force 
jat Fort Ticonderoga; at the same time they sent on their 
^ents to the a38embly with proposals, that they might is- 
sue their printed Proclamations throughout Vermont, and 
announce the royal offers to unite them to the king's gov- 
ernment. At this critical moment the capture of Lord 
Comwallis was announced, which gave a diversion to the 
affairs of tlie agents at this time, and they returned with 
the whole armament into winter quarters in Canada, and 
Vermont escaped unmolested. 

The winter and spring of 1 782, were spent in negocia- 
tions upon this interesting subject, by the agents of the 
parties ; the most flattering assurances, and the most ex- 
tensive advantages were promised to Vermont by the Bri- 
tish agents, even to guarantee her independent sovereign- 
ty over her own, and all her newly acquired' territory^ 
drawn from New-Hampshire and New- York. Gen. Hal- 
dtmand pressed a secret treaty with Vermont, and at the 
same time made to Gov. Chittenden, by letter, the follow- 
ing assurances. 
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<« You may r^t asfured, tljiat I shall give.«ipch /ofder^a$ 
will effectuHllj prevent hostilities of aoy kiod being exercis- 
ed in the district of VermoDt, until such time as a breach oa 
your part, or some general eyeat, may make the contrary 
my duty; and you have my authority to promulgate, in such 
manner as you may think fit, this my intention, to the peo- 
ple of the said district, that they may without any appre- 
hension, continue to encourage and promote the setitleme^ 
of that new country, to the interest and happines of them- 
selves, and their posterity.^' 

■ 

At this time hostilities had ceased in.Americai and 
peace had become the great olgect of the contending 
parties -, under this impression, the.ag^ts of Britain wrote 
the following letter to Governor Chittendeni dated March, 

1783. 

" lam commanded to acquaint you, that actuated, firom 
the beginning, by a sincere desire to serve yoa, and your 
people, as well as of promoting the royal cause, by reunit- 
ing you with the mother country, his excellency never lost* 
sight of an opportunity of representing every circumstance 
that could be advanced in your favour, to the king's minis- 
ters, in the hopes of accomplishing a reconciliation. His 
excellency will continue to do all in bis power to serve 
you ; but what effect it may have at this late period, h 
very uncertain. While his excellency regrets sincerely, 
the happy moment, which it is much to be feared^ cannot 
be recalled, of restoring to you the blessings of the British 
government ; and views with concern, the fatal conse-^ 
quences approaching, which he has so long, and so fre- 
quently predicted, from your procrastination ; he derives 
some satisfaction from a consciousness of not having omit-, 
ted a circumstance, whiph could tend to your persuasion,, 
and adoption, of h>8 desired purpose. If the report o£ 
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j^eace," iw^W p^6Va'iling,' lias any TRmndalioh,'a 'vei'y'short 
time will detetmin^ the fate of Vermont; ' Should any thing 
Attourai)ie present,' you may still depend npoh his excel- 
lency** utmost efidcavours for your salvafion." 



I' 



"^•I'bave been particular in inserting this corresponfdcficc,* 
to shew the ^orl-eiJt stamp of the negociatton, and will now* 
pursue it in it^ effects, a:id consequences. Tiiis interesting 
antt iffipdrttint negbciaton, was known only to eight persons 
in Vermont, and those, by their early and steady attach- 
ment to the cause of their common country, as well as by 
thr^r popularity, arising from their tried fidelity to the state 
of Vdrmont, were able to manage this deep intrigue^ with- 
out loo^g the confidence of their friends, or falling a sa- 
critke to the malice of their enemies ; and thus they ob- 
tained that protection for their state, which Congress had 
denied them, and that security to their government, which 
New-York and New-Hampshire had endeavoured to de- 
stroy, togelihet with an acquisition of territory hitherto un- 
contemplated. 

Pending this negociation and intrigue. Congress were* 
not insensible of the perilous situation of Vermont, and 
used all their influence to reconcile her claims and conteti- 
tions, with the neighbouring states. On die 20th of 

August, 1781, Congress passed the following resdlve. 

» 

. ^'Rcsohed, That it be an indispensable preliminary to the ' 
recognition of the independence of the people, inhabiting 
lAe temtory called Vermont, and their admission into the 
Fedetal Uni»n,^that they explicitly relinquish all claims to 
lands, oi^ jurisdiction, on the east side of the west bank of 
Connecticut River, and on the west side of a line, drawn' 
from the northwest comer of Massachusetts ; thence run- ■ 
ning twenty miles east of Hudson^s'River, so fat as said river 
runs Dortheastf^rly, in its general course ; thenoeby the wp^^' * 
Vol. I. 50 
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bounds of the townships, granted hj the late govemmeptof 
New- Hampshire, to the river runoioff from South Baj to 
^ake Champlaio ; thence along the said pyer to Lake 
Champlain ; thence along the waters of said .lalce to fhc 
45th degree of north latitude, exceptiag a neck of land 
between Misiskoy Baj, and the waters of said lake*'' 

Although this resolve of Congress virtually granted to 
Vermont, as the basis of future negociationt to restore 
peace and order between the contending states^ all that 
Vermont had at first demanded, or could in honour, or 
justice demand, yet, when the resolve was laid before her 
General Assembly, at their session at Charlfstown, Oct* 
1781, it was rejected, and they resolved that they would 
maintain their present boundaries as they then stood, until 
they should be admitted into the Federal Union, as a free 
and independent state, and that they would then submit 
the question of boundaries to be determined by coinmis- 
^ioners, mutually chosen, between New- York, New-Hamg<» 
shire, and Vermont. 

The state of New- York protested i^gainst this resolve 
of Congress, at the session of her as.sembly.in November, 
and denied the authority of Congress to admit any new 
state into the union, excepting Canada, as well as tbqr 
power to interqnieddle with the territorial, jurisdiction ff( 
any of the states in theunion^ oixcept in cases of difputf 
directly between them ; and at the same time, th^ directed 
their delegates in Congress, to oppose the whole prpce^ 
dure. 

m 

In the midst of this controversy, Goyerno^ Cbitte&dea 
wrote to General Washington, as commander in cbiei^ 
stating the. whole facts relative to the controve^y, and 
soliciting advice. At this time, N^w-York and New- 
*tiampshire commenced military preparations, to enforce 
their jurisdiction over those sections of their states that 
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hiad united with Vermont, and the governor of Vermont 
issued his orders to put the militia in readiness, to repel 
ft^e by force ; and this section of the nation was readjr 
fer.ft citil wan 

At this critical, and eventful moment. General Wash- 
ingtoD wrote an answer to Governor Chittenden's letter, iii 
the folloigring conciliatory stile. 

' ^^It is not my business, neither do I think it necessary 
now to discuss the origin of the right of a number of the in-i 
habitants, to that tract of country, formerly distinguished^ 
by the name of the New-Hampshire Grants, and now known 
by fhat of Vermont. I will take it for granted that their 
right was good, because Congress, by their resolve of the 
27th of August, imply it ; and by that of the 21st are wil- 
ling to confirm it, provided the new state is confined to 
certain described bounds. ' It appears to me therefore, that 
the dispute of boundary is the only one that exists, and that 
being removed, all others would be removed also, and the 
matter terminated to the satisfaction of all parties. You 
have nothing' to do, but \o withdraw your jurisdiction to 
the confines of your old limits, and obtain an acknowledg- 
ment' of independence and sovereignty, under the resolve 
of the 21st of August, for so much territory as does not 
(nterfere with' the ancient est&iblished bounds of New- York, 
and New-Hampshire, and Massachusetts. In my private 
opinion, while it behoves the delagates to do ample justice 
to a body of 'people, sufficiently respectable by their num- 
bers, and entitled by other claims, to be admitted into that 
^Confederation, it becomes them also to attend to the inter- 
ests of their constituents, and see that under the appearance 
of justice to the one, they do not materially injure the 
rights of othets. lam apt to think this is the prevailing 
opinion of Congress*'^* 
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The confidence reposid in the falher of l»i= country, 
gave a wci^lit to this conciliatory reply, that bore down all 
opposition. The governor laid this letter before the as- 
sembly of Vemioat at their session in Febrnary, aHd tffter 
a fuJI, and impartial discussion of the subject, the as- 
sembly resolved to comply with the resolution* of Con- 
gress, in August last, and ordered authentic copies of their 
resolve to be transmitted to Congress, and to the states «f 
New- York and New-Hampshire, respectively. Such was 
the confidence these resolves of Congress, aforesaid, sup- 
ported by the letter of General Washington, had inspired, 
that they not only dissolved the new confederacy, or anion 
with the disaffected towns of New-York and New-Hamp- 
shire, but proceeded to elect four agents to ncgociate for 
their admission, and two of them as delegates to represenf 
the state, in the Coiigress of the United States. They" 
also requested the governor to vest them with plenary 
powers, to negociate the confederation of Vermont with the 
general union ; and directed that two of tb^ir delegates 
should take their seats in Congress accordingly. The agents 
were vested with full powders according to the above request, 
and on the 31st of March, they appeared, and laid the 
aforesaid resolution before Congress,"* Congress received 
the communications of the delegates of Vermont, and re- 
ferred the subject to a select committee ; and on the 17lh 
of April, the committee submitted the following report in 
favour of Vermont. 

■ 

• Previous to the arrival of the dft1e«:a<o? or flg^ints, Congress had ex- 
pressed their resentment, nt (he refusal of Vermont to comply with (twk 
resolves in August aforesaid, at their session in October, and had attempted 
to pass other resolvef, in which they censure the conduct of' Vermont, and 
declare that unless she shill comply with the re«foIves of August afotevaid, 
witbio one month from the time this resolve shaii he communicated to Gor- 
ernor Chittenden, she sl^l be deemed an enemy to ths United Stat^ and 
thatthe whole force of the United State shall be employed against her, tod»- 
•olve her union, and annex the section east oftbeiAoimlain^dNeiAr.-l] amp- 
shire, and the section west of the mountain, to P?ew-York; ^nd oidered 
the coDmasder in chief td carry this reserve into fuUexecutioo, without 
further order. This attempt railed, ^d the. warmth oftbe<9ecafioD aabtided. 
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."That the territory calind Vermont, aa defined and 
limited in the rc^solutions of Congress, of the 20th *nd 21rt 
of August, 1781, be, and it is hereby recognized, and ac* 
knowledged by the name of the s«tateof Vermont, as free, 
sovereign, and independent, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed, to treat and confer with the agents and delegates 
from said state, upon the termR, and mode of the 'admission 
of said stale, into the Federal Union." 

§ 

When this report was read in Congress, the minds of tlie 
house, were taken tipon a motion, that the first Tuesday in 
October next be assigsied for the consideration of the rc- 
port, and the motion was negahved. It was then moved 
that the third Tuesday in June be assigned — negatived. 
Monday next was then named, and negatived. 

These negatives upon the report of the committee, shew- 
ed to the delegates from Vermont, what they had to ex- 
pect from Congress; they felt. the embarrassments they had 
laid therifiselve under, by breaking off their connection with 
Canada, and abandoning their acquisition.-? on the part of 
New-Hampshire and New- York. They addressed a let- 
ietto the President of Congress ; stated their disappoint- 
ment ; requested to be informed when their attendance 
would be necessary ; and departed for Vermont. The in- 
dignation of Vermont was kindled at this disappointment; 
they appointed other agents at their OctobGr session of as- 
sembly, with full powers, to be ready to obey the call of 
Congress ; at the same time resoWed to make no further 
applications to Congress ; but to maintain and defend their 
*own independence. 

This double game which Congress had played, served to 
strengthen that union in Vermont,^hich had hitherto been, 
in some measure, divided by the interests and intrigues oX 
Hie pa^es. There had been some instances of internal 
disaffection to the government, and these instances had 
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beeti severely censured ; bat the legislutttre, contident of 
their 0Wn etrength, and desirous of promdtJDg^ miventa! 
havmonj, passed a gener^ act of amnesty at tfaeirFebhiarj 
session, 1781, wbicb oMiteiated ail remcaabifance of di^ 
sioo, and united all parties in the common caose. 

Vermont saw herself not only duped, hot abandofled at 
^ by Congress, by the remoiml of all the coatiDentaJ 
troops ; and thus left to herself to • guard her eitetosrve 
frontier. • This she nesolyed to do, and voted ^t troops 
^uld be raised from the several towns*, dh^ctly, in propor* 
tioa to the number of inhabitants, per order ef the kgirfa* 
lure, at their February sessioa ; but this order was opposed 
by some of the southeastiriy towns, wb0 felt diemselves 
secure from invasion : this oppogdtion was eneouraiged, 
and supported by the governor of Ntew-York, and serehkt 
persons of. influence defied the resolution of ^ assembly.' 
The government of Vermont, firm to her purposes, and 
fiill of energy, sent a military forceidto thiscountjr, to en- 
force the laws, and protect the courts. This faction was sup- 
pressed, several were banished,otbcrs#ned severely, and^e 
laws were obeyed without the efflision ofbiood. The insur- 
gents submitted to the laws, and at the same time preferred 
their complaints to Congress. Congre98 iistefned to fbieir 
Complaints, and referred them to a special committee ; ttilj 
committee reported, ^^thatthe measures complained of, #6rfe 
probabl}' occasioned by the state of New*¥ork, hsiving^'grant- 
ed commissions, both civil and military, to per^ns resident 
in Vermont, and that it bo recommendibd to New-Yo4, to 
revoke alt the commissions which they hare issued smce the 
month of May ; and that it be recommended to the iuhahi^** 
taots, to make full satisfaction to th6 persona who bad suf- 
fered damages; and that it be recommended to New* York,' 
and to the people etefcising government in Vermoh^* 16 
adhere to the resolutions of Congress; ofSejptamlliir'941li, 
Qntil a decision stpnld be made upon, tiie&r aAiirs;'^ - 
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This report was lost ; and on the 6tb of December, ' 
QoiigiytBa ealered with spirit upon the subject of the com^ 
plaint, and fussed sttiidry resoWes^ in which they charge 
the. pieople inhabiting the New-Hampshire Grants, with 
open violation of the acts of Congress, of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1779^ and June 2d, 1 780, and with contempt to 
the gOTernment, and ordered them to recall the persons 
banished, and to make full, and ample restitution to the 
pi^iisQas fitted, and restore both, to the quiet possession of 
their liberty and property. They also threatened to 
eolbrce a compliance with this resolve, in case of resist- 
ance. The government of Vermont returned as spirited 
a ramonstraace against these resolves, reminded Congress 
of their subtle, evasive, and contradictory policy ; (as be- 
fore stated ;) asserted their own rights, as independent of 
Congre$Si, and assured that honourable body, that the cause 
of America was the cause of Vermont, that the liberty and 
indep^&ndence of both were equally dear; that both were 
equally .determined . to oppose all arbitraty power, from 
whatever source it may arise ; that they were firm friends 
to the cause of the United States ; and as firmly resolved to 
support the cause of Vermont. 

In this state of controversy the parties continued to vi^ 
bj^ate dowA to the peace of 1783. This peace guaranteed 
the liberty and independence of the United States; and with 
thaty Vermont considered her own , liberty and indepen- 
d^ince fully guaranteed ; she now felt herself in full pos- 
session of her great object, without being burthened with 
apy part of that heavy debt the United States had incurred 
io, support of the war. 

The government of Vermont had at all times evinced to 
tl)e world, '.diat their talents and integrity were equal to the 
high trust and responsibility reposed in them, and thus 
commanded the full strength and confidence of the peo- 
ple. Free from debt, li-ee from the perplexing calls and 
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embarrassmeiits of Congress^ to raise monej to discbarge 
the public debt, and support the public credit ; caild in her 
goveruoieDt, and equally mild ia her taxes. Vermoat offered 
an assylum to all tlie oppressed ; and the cheapoess, as well 
as the excelieut quality ofher lands, invited settlers from all 
liie Northern States. Thus situated, with such a govero- 
ment and such a policy, Vermont increased in her wealth 
and population, in an unparalleled degree, and soon rose to a 
pitch of eminence, which was highly reiipccted throughout 
the nation. In this state of eminence and respectability, she 
now shutined that connection with the Federal GoTeroment 
she had hitherto so anxiously sought, and became a spectator 
to those untried scencH, through which this feeble, this imbe* 
cile government of the nation had to pass. Disregard! nt; the 
subject of a national impost ; disregarding the Masi<acbu- 
setts insurrection under Shays, she rejoiced in the rapid 
increase of her popu-ation, which flowed from titese 
troubles, and waited the issue. 

These embarrassments of the nation, called up their at- 
tention to the subject of a more efficient government, and 
their united efforts, produced that distingui:<hed monument 
of national wisdom and virtue, the present Federal Cuiisti- 
tution. Early under tliis new government and even in 
the administration of the immortal Washington, a divided 
nationab interest, called for a firm artd decided balance of 
national power, and this call was keenly felt witcn the ques- 
tion was agitated in Congress, whether it was expedient to 
remove the government from New-York to Philadelphia. 
New- York now saw the want of the votes of VermoDt, to sup- 
port her cause, and she felt herself constrained to yield to 
Vermont, from motives of interest, those claims she had 
hitherto refused upon principles of justice. *New-York 
passed an act in July, 1789, appointing coromiBsiooers. 
with full powers, to settle all controversy with Vermont. 
The legislature of Vermont at their next October session. 
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met this overture of New- York, by appointing commis- 
sioners on her part, with eqnal powers : after several 
meetings of this joint commission, this unhappy controver- 
sy w^s Jimicably settled, and on the 7th of October, 17S0, 
the commissioners of New- York, with proper authority^ 
declared the consent of New- York, that Vermont should 
be admitted into the Federal Union, and that upon such 
admission, she would withdraw all her claims upon the ter- 
ritory, or jurisdiction of Vermont, as defined by resolve 
of Congress, August Slst, 1781 ; and that New- York will 
relinquish all right, claim, or title to such lands as she 
has heretofore granted, in Vermont, upon condition that 
the legislature of Vermont shall declare in 1792, that they 
will pay to New-York the sum of thirty thousand dollars, 
on or before the 1st daj of January, 1794. The legisla- 
ture of Vermont, on the 28th promptly met this demand, 
and voted that the treasurer be ordered to pay the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars, out of the treasury of the state, 
at the time before specified. They also declared all grants, 
charters, or patents of lands lying within the limits of Ver- 
mont, made by order of the late colony of New- York, to 
be null and void, excepting such as had confirmed the New- 
Hampshire Grants. 

The way being thus prepared, Vermont next called a 
convention to meet at Bennington, on the 6th of January, 
1791, to take into consideration, the expediency .of being 
connected in union with the thirteen United States. Peace 
was restored to the nation, and New- York had relinquished 
her claims ; but the spirit of Vermont had not yet softened 
down to the standard of union : great was the opposition 
at first, in this convention ; but after the united efforts and 
labours of her first statesmen and orators, for three days, 
the convention became convinced, that the honour, the 
interest^ and happiness of Vermont, demanded the union; 

Vol. I. 51 
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and the question was carried io the affirmative, almost 
noanimoosly. 

The legislature at their session in January, appointed 
Nathaniel Chipman and Lewis R. Morris, Esqrs. as com- 
missioners to negociate the admission of Vermont into the 
anion* They laid the acts of the legislature before Con- 
gress, at their session at Philadelphia, and Congress Toted, 
unanimously, the admission of Vermont into the Federal 
Union, February 18th, 179K 

Thus ended a controversy that lasted twenty-six years, 
supported by a firmness, as well as bitterness of party, sel- 
dom exhibited ; in the midst of the revolutionaiy war, 
subject to, and for a long time uiider the influence of the 
intrigues, as well as invasions of a powerful foreign enemy. 
A controversy in which the parties were, for the greater 
part of the time, in arms ; and yet such was the prudence, 
as well as firmness of their leaders, that violence- and 
bloodshed did not occur, except in the solitary instance with 
the mob at Westminster court-house, in March, 1775. 
This controversy proved a grand political Drama to the 
nation, as exhibited on the Theatre of Vermont ; the title 
of this Drama, was liberty, equality, and independent rights. 
The principal characters were Governor Chittenden, 
Lieut. Gov. Payne, Gen. Ethan Allen, Col. ira Alien, Maj. 
Joseph Fay, and others of the judiciary department, who 
all supported their characters with moderation, finnness.and 
dignity. These characters exhibited through the whole 
performance, the true and correct principles of liberty, 
itpporting^ rather than supported iy, a feeble, nominal 
government, and yet full of energy, strength, and force 5 
but free from anarchy, and licentiousness. In this Drama, 
were exhibited the true principles of that virtuous liberty^ 
which prompted America to take up arms against Great- 
Britain ; which supported her cause through the arduous 
struggle 'y raised her to national independence ; and finally 
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consummated her greatness in the wisdom of that Federal 
Compact, which guaranteed her union, prosperity, and 
peace ; and is the palladium of all her future greatness 
and glory. 

I have brought forward the history of Vermont to this 
late period, that a full portrait of the political character 
of this state, might be exhibited at one view, and the chain 
of her history be continued unbroken, down to the time of 
her acknowledged political existence, and her admission 
into the national union* 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

CIVIL, RELIGIOUS, AND LITERARY CHARACTER OF VERMONT. 

That religion that prompted the pilgrims of New-Eng- 
land, to tear themselves from their dear native shores, and 
plant the first principles of civil and religious liberty in the 
wiklsof New -England, formed no part of the motives that 
led the first settlers of the New-Hampshire Grants, to 
clear up the wilderness of Vermont. Worldly gain was 
the main-spring of action ; how to obtain good farms, in 
quiet possession, became the first object; and to derive the 
greatest profit frcm those farms, with such a form of gov- 
ernment, as should secure their possession and profits, be- 
came their next object ; and to derive the highest honours 
and advantages from such a government, became their third 
object. It is true they made such provision for religion 
and schools, as their habits led them to adopt, from their 
own early education ; but even in this, they gave as free 
toleration, as the passions of men were disposed to enjoy. 
The) entered upon their settlements as their &thers had 
taught them ; they located their lands, cleared, fenced, and 
sowed them ; laid out high-ways ; built bridges, mills, 
meeting-houses, a-nd school-houses, and as soon as their 
means would justify it, settled a minister of some denomi- 
nation, and employed teachers in their schools* They 
enrolled their militia, and chose their officers, both civil and 
miHtary, regularly, and as fast as their settlements would 
authorise it ; they formed regular counties, and appointed 
County Courts, and at last resolved themselves into a 
regular government, formed a regular constitution, ^ose 
their state ofljcers, and organized their government, llius 
situated, (hey went forward with their settlements ; agri- 
culture, was their employment, liberty their standard, and 
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independence their object. Hardj, industrious, and en- 
terprising, their agriculture flourished ; the improvemeuts, 
that facilitated their connection and intercourse, with each 
other, and with their neighbours, flourished; their schools 
flourished ; and they early founded two colleges, the one 
at Middlebury, and the other at Burlington, which hare 
both flourished ; and to crown alJ, their government, 
under all its embarrassments, flourished, and finally be- 
came independent, and secured its respectability in the 
Federal Uniou. 

Agricult4ire has hitherto been, and will continue to be 
the most honourable, as well as the most valuable employ- 
ment, in Vermont. Her agriculture opened a field for 
youthful enterprise, where every industrious and frugal 
young man, might save enough from his wages in a few 
years, to purchase one hundred acres of good land ; to 
clear and cultivate this land^ led him to seek a partner and 
set up a family ; this encouraged early marriages, which in 
conformity to nature^s laws, are always the most interest- 
ing, prosperous, and happy ; this in its turn, promoted the 
settlement and population of the state, and raised up a 
succession of hardy, industrious, and virtuous freemen, 
who, born in the lap of rational liberty, knew its blessings, 
and were ever ready to give her a just, rational, and per- 
manent support. Thus the blessings of Vermont, flowed 
spontaneously, in one regular channel, from that fountain 
of civil and religious habits, tliey had derived from the wise 
and virtuous civil and religious institutions of their fore- 
fathers, all which had their foundation in, and derived their 
support from the grand palladium of New-England — the 
church in the wildemtss. 

Manufactures, The same . spirit of enterprise, indus* 
try, and virtue, which we have witnessed in Vermont, in 
her agriculture, extended to her manufactures. Abound- 
ing in iron, in various parts of the state, the spirit of en- 
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terprise soon began to draw forth this treasure from the 
ea^h, and convert it under various forms of manufacture, 
to the lucrative advantages of foreign and domestic com- 
merce ; and it has now become both extensive and val- 
uable. The manufacture of pot and pearl ashes, are still 
more extensive, and may be said to form the basis of the 
commercial wealth of Vermont. Her manufacture of 
maple sugar, is equal to her domestic consumption, and 
she can boast of several glass factories, that are extensive 
and valuable. Domestic manufactures are universal in 
Vermont, and might become equal to all her wants, if she 
could be brought rightly to distinguish between the use- 
ful and the fanciful ; between things of permanent value, 
and things that were made to please the eye ; or could 
she be brought to realise the true difference between those 
things, that promoted and encouraged virtuous iodostrj 
and economy, and those that tended to promote idleness, 
pride, and dissipation : the first always produce content- 
ment, and a heavy purse ; the latter a restless, anxious ach- 
ing void, and a light purse. 

Commerce. " No inland section of the United States, or 
of the world, can boast such commercial advantages as 
Vermont* The River Connecticut washes the whole east- 
ern border of the state, and conveys her surplus produce 
and manufactures, through the medium of its extensive 
boat navigation, to the rich and flourishing commercial 
city of Hartford ; and from thence to New- York, to Bos- 
ton, the Southern States, and the West- Indies, or to Eu- 
rope. The western section of the state, enjoys the wa* 
ter communication of Lake Champlain, into Canada, and 
from thence to all parts of the world ; or the waters of 
the majestic Hudson, to the rich and flourishing cities of 
Lansingburgh, Troy, and Albany ; and from thence to 
New- York, and throughout the world. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

CAUSES THAT PaOHOTED THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW-ENGLAND. — 
HISTORY OF T»E PURITANS CONTINUED. 



We hare noticed the character of James I. the promise he 
made to the Kirk of Scotland at his accession to the throne of 
England — *< That he wonid spend the last drop of his hlood 
before he woald change their religion, and charged them to 
stand to their purity, and gave pnblic thanks to God that he had 
lefl both kirk and kingdom in that state which he intended not 
to alter in any ways, his subjects living in peace : and prayed 
that if any of his tsme should maintain any other religion than 
this his own^ that God wotdd take them out of the world.** We 
hare witnessed the imperious and tyrannical character of 
James upon his accession to the throne of England, surrounded 
with an imperious Hierarchy, clothed with all the despotic 
powers of the Courts of Star-Chamber and High Commis- 
sion. We have witnessed the cruel and vindictive persecu« 
tions that he tolerated, (to say the least of it,) against the Puri- 
tan Church, both inEngland and Scotland, and his final attempt 
to subvert the Kirk of Scotland, by introducing the Church of 
England with all its Hierarchy, under a pretence of establishing 
a uniformity of worship in the two kingdoms. We have wit- 
nessed the sufferings of the Puritan Church, their voluntary 
banishment in support of the religion of their hearts, par- 
ticularly that of the little colony under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. John Robinson, who retnoved first to Holland, and thence 
to New-England, in North America. We have witnessed the 
sufferings of this band of brothers in their passage to America, 
in the distresses of their first winter^s residence, and in their 
intercourse with the savages of that howling wilderness. We 
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have witnessed the protecting hand of God towards this his little 
church in the wilderness, in all their wonderfvl preservatiens 
and deliverances. We have witnessed also, the great and pow- 
erful instruments God was pleased to raise up from time to 
time, to carry forward his great work of planting his true 
church in this modern Canaan, this wilderness of the west. 
We have fully surveyed the causes that led to this glorious event ; 
we will now pursue the subject, and consider the same train of 
causes that God was pleased to continue, to carry fonvard his 
work, and build up his little church in the wilderness. 

In 1625, Charles I. son of James I. succeeded to the throne 
of his father, and upon his first accession to the throne, he 
married Henrietta- Maria, daughter of Henry IV. king of 
France, who was a bigotted Catholic, and a splendid woman. 
Charles inherited the high prerogative principles of his father, 
and the same bitterness against the Puritans ; these comported 
exactly with the principles of the queen, and their united ini9u- 
ence fixed the destinies of this reign, t^harles committed the 
primacy of his kingdom, first to the Duke of Buckingham, who 
was a splendid ^courtier, but no statesman ; and upon his death 
he committed it to Bishop Laud, who was no courtier, but a 
vindictive ecclesiastical bigot, who favoured the high preroga- 
tive principles of the king, and hated the Puritans. Under this 
administration, the severities of the Courts of Star-Chamber 
and High Commission, (which were very much softened down, 
under the primacy of Arch- Bishop Abbot,) were again renewed, 
and became worse than the Romish Inquisition, 

The following specimen of the character of Arch- Bishop 
Laud, (then Bishop of London,) may lead to clearer views of 
the character of. this reign, and the trials of the Puritan 
Chgrch. 

When the Arch-Bishop Abbot, had close 1 the coronation of 
King Charles 1. by placing the crown upon his head, Bishop 
Laud approached the king with this extraodioary address- 
** Stand, and hold fast, from henceforth the place to which you 
have been heir by the succession of your forefathers, beiag 
now deliverecl to you by the authority of Almighty God, and 
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by the hands of as, and all the bishops, and servants of God. 
And as you see the clergy to come nearer the altar than oth- 
ers, so remember that in all places convenient you give them 
greater honour, that the Mediator of God and man, may estab- 
lish you ID the kingly throne, to be a mediator between the 
clergy and laity, that you may rei^n forever with Jesus Christ, 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords." 

With this view of the character of this reign, let us pur- 
sue the history of the Puritan Church. At this time, a contro- 
versy sprang up between the Armenians and Calvinists, 
<* upon the possibility of the elect's falling from grace," which 
occasioned some warmth, and bitterness ; the king interfered 
and put down the controversy by the following proclamation. 
'* That^the king will admit no innovations in the doctrine, dis- 
cipline, or government of the Church, and therefore charges 
m all his subjects, and especially the clergy, not to publish or 
maintain, in preaching or writing, any new inventions or opin- 
ions contrary to the received doctrine or discipliac, established 
by law, assuring them that his Majesty will proceed against all 
offenders of this order, with all that severity their contempt shall 
deserve," Lc. This order became a new instrument of oppres- 
sion in the hands of Laud. Amidst these scenes of ecclesiasti- 
cal persecution, a new rod of tyranny sprang up. Charles had 
dismissed his 6rst parliament before they had granted him sop- 
plies to carry on the Spanish war, in which he was then en- 
gaged, and he had levied assessments by way of loan, upon the 
wealthy gentlemen of his kingdom, with promissory notes for 
the payment in 18 months ; at the expiration of the time the 
Botes were not paid, and the king was constrained to continue 
the loans ; but they were not to be obtained. This opened 
the way for a stretch of arbitrary power, that was terrihie to 
the subjects of a free government. Characters of the first 
distinction for wealth and respectability were torn fr*m their 
families and friends, and imprisoned in remote parts of the 
kingdom, or on board the fleet, at the command of the king, in 
order to force from them the loans required. Knights, Esquires 
and Gentlemen, became the subjects of this* moneyed persecu- 
VoL. f. 52 
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tjoD ; this joined to tUe religious persecutioEA, opened a scene 
of distress ia the nation, that drove oat the b^ blood of 
the kingdom to join the pilgrims in America. Thus we see 
bow God makes use of bis own means to accomplish bis own 
ends, and bow the distresses in England were overruled for 
the promotion of the Puritan cause, to people this modem Ca- 
Baan, and build up the little church in tke wilderness. 

At this time it became the intention of the king to call a Par- 
liament, which gave rise to the following letter from a Jesnit in 
England, to his friend, the Rector of the College in Brussels. 

'^ Let not the damp of astonishmeot seize apoo your ardent 
and zealous soul, in apprehending the nnexpected call of a 
Parliament, we (the Papists) have not opposed ; bat rather 
favoured it. You must acknowledge the council is engsiged to 
assi-^t the king by the way of prerogative, in case the Parliament 
fail. You shall see this Parliament will resemble the pelicao» 
who takes pleasure with her beak, to dig out her owd bowels. 

"The electors have been in such confusion, and apparent 
faction, as that we were wont to procure with much art aod 
industry, when ttie Spanish match was in treaty. 

"We have now many strings to our bow, and have strongly 
fortified our faction, and have added two bolwarjts more, for 
when King James lived, he was very violent against Amunufm- 
ism. and interrupted our desigds in Holland.— How we have 
planted that sovereign drug Arroenianism, which we hope wUI 
purge the Protestants from their heresy, and it flourishes and 
bears fruit in due season. 

'*The materials that build up our bulwark, are (be projectors, 
and bc^ars of all ranks and qualities ; however, both these 
Actions co-operate to destroy the PatHament, and to introdace 
a new species of government, which is Oligarchy. These serve 
as mediums and instruments to our end, which is the Univtmil 
Catholic Church, and Monarchy ; our foundation must be muta- 
tion, and mutation will cause a relaxation. 

"We proceed now by counsel and mature deliberation, how 
and when to work upon the Duke's (Buckingham) jealousy atid 
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revenge ; and in this, we give the honour to those who merit it, 
which are tbUi Catholics of the Church. There is another cnitter 
of consequence which we must take mach into our consideration, 
and tender care, which is to stave the Puritans off, that they 
may not hang in the Duke^s ears. They are an impudent, 
subtle people, and it is to be feared lest they should negociate 
a reconciliation between the Duke and the Parliament, at Ox- 
ford and Westminster ; but now we assure ourselves that we 
have so handled the matter, that both the T)uke and Parliament 
are irreconcilable. 

<* For the better prevention of the Puritans,' the Armenians 
have already locked up the Duke's ears, and we have those of 
our own religion, (Catholics,) who 8t«ind continually at the 
Duke's chamber, to see who goes in and out. We cannot be 
too circumspect on this account, and I cannot but laugh to see 
how some of our own coat have accoutred themselves ; and 
«His admirable how in speech and gesture, they act the Puri- 
tans. The Cambridge scholars, to their woful experience 
sball see, that we can act the Puritans a little better than they 
have done the Jesuits. They have abused our sacred patron 
in jest ; but we will make them smart in earnest. 

** But to return to the main fabrick, our foundation is Arme- 
manism ; the Armenians and Projectors affect m'utation^ this 
we second and enforce with all probable arguments. W^ 
shew how the king may free himself of his word, and raise a 
vast revenue, without being beholden to his subjects, by way 
of excise. Then oar church Catholics shew the means how to 
settle the excise, which must be by a mereenary army of for- 
eigners and Chermans ; their horse will eat up the country 
when they come, though they be well paid, but much more if 
they be not paid. We hope to dissolve trade, to hinder the 
building of shipping, and to take away the merchant ships, &c. 
in short it is our design to work up the Protestant! as well 09 
the Catholics, to welcome a conqueror.*' 

Here is the key to the whole mystery ; the Puritans wer^ 
the only bar to the restoration of Popery ; this part of the 
plan failed ; the conqueror appeared, but not according to the 
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pkm, fbr be was Olirer Cromwell, who was a ProCestant. 
This letter needs no fortber comment ; let eT«)!7 American 
read it with attention. At this time images, saints, angels, cru- 
cifixes, altars, and lighted candles, became so common in the 
Cbnrch of England, that they called forth the ioHowing speech 
in this Parliament. 

' "1 desire it may be considered, what new paintings have 
been laid upon the old face of the Whore of Bahyhm, to make 
her shew more lovely ; I desire it may be considered, how the 
See of Rome doth eat into the bowels of oar religion, and fret 
into the very banks and wails of it, the laws and statutes of this 
realm. 1 desire we may consider the increase of Armenian- 
ism, an error that makes the grace of God lackey after the imUl 
of man. 1 desire we may look into the belly and bowels of 
this Trojan Horse, and see if there be not men in it, ready t% 
open the gates to Romish tyranny ; for an Armenian is the spawn 
of a Papist ; and if the warmth of favour come upon him, yo« 
shall see him turn into one of those frogs that rose out of the 
bottomless pit ; these men having kindled a fire in oar nei^> 
bouring country, are now endeavouring to set this into a fiame.^* 

Mr. Secretary Cook said — ** The fathers of the church are 
asleep ; but a little to awaken their attention and zeal, it is fit 
that' they take notice of that Hierarchy that is already estab- 
lished, in competition with their lordships, for they (the Pa- 
pists) have a bishop consecrated by the Pope ; this bishop has 
his subaltern officers of all kinds, as vicars* general, arch-dea- 
cons, rural-deans, apparitors, &c. neither are these nomioal, 
or titular officers only ; but they ail execute their jurisdictions j 
and make their ordinary institutions throughout the kingdom, 
keep courts, and determine ecclesiastical causes ; and which is 
an argument of more consequence, they keep ordinary intelli- 
gence by their agents in Rome^ and hold correspondence with 
the Nuncios and Cardinal?, both in Brussels and France ; and 
even at this time, they intend to hold a concurrent asaemblj* 
with this Parliament." 
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Freedom of speech bad fbaod its way into tbis Parliament^ 
aod called forth the following protestation or declaration, from 
4he bouse. 

<< We the comntons, in Parliament assembled do claim, pro- 
test, and avow for truth, the sense of the articles of religion, 
which were established by Parliament, in the thirteenth year 
of OOP late Queen Elisabeth, which by the public act, and by 
the general and current exposition of the writers of our church, 
have been delivered unto us. And we reject the sense of the 
Jesuifta and Armenians, and all others that differ from us." 

Thid fanned the fire ; but God made use of the same means 
to build up bis Puritan Church in England, that were used to 
iBcreaaeand strengthen the church of the pilgrims in the Ca- 
naan; € f the west ; they flourished and grew up together, in 
the midst of trials, persecutions, and sufferings, that their faith 
might be tri^, and their ho|)ed and strength, their confidence 
and love^ might become strong, pure, and stedfast, through 
sufferings. 

The king continued to raise money by arbitrary fines and 
imprisonments, and dissolved the Parliament. 



CHAPTER II 



CAUSES THAT FROKOTED THE SETTtEMENT OP NEW-EXOLAND. — 
HJ8T0RY OF THE PILGRIMS CONTINUED. 

• In the year 1629, the Puritan Lecturers became so free and 
so popular in England, that they excited the indignation of the 
Spiritual courts, and they were very generally silenced, and 
persecuted by fines and imprisonment, which opened the way 
for the advancement of the church in the wilderness, by send- 
ing out a colony, at this lime, of these persecuted Puritans, 
with a Hig;rinson, and a Skelton at their head, who sailed from 
England May 11 th, and arrived at Naumkeag, now Salem, in 
New-England, June 24th, of the same year. This colony, as 
has been noticed, consisted of about three hundred and fifty 
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soois, well furniiihed with a fleet of six transports, and sopplied 
with Block of all binds, necessary fbr a new plaatatioD, together 
with cannon, fire arms, and military stores/ for the protection 
and defence of the colony. 

Religion was the sole object of this colony \ and npoa 
their landing, they appointed the 6tb 6f August as an early day 
on which they might keep a solemn fa^t, form themselyes into 
a religious society, and dedicate themselves to God as a part of 
the church in the wilderness ; accordingly on that day thirty 
persons covenanted with each other, and formed themselves 
into a church, and this was their covenant. 

COVENANT OF THE CHURCH OF SALEM. 

^* We covenant with our Lord and oaeanother, we bind our- 
selves in the presence of God, to walk together in all his ways, 
according as he is pleased to reveal himself to us in his blessed 
Word of Truth, and do profess to walk as follows, throggh the 
power and grace of our Lord Je«us Christ. 

^' We avouch the Lord to be our God, and oursmestobe his 
people, in the truth and simplicity of dur spirits. 

*^ We give ourselves to the Lord Jesus Ghfist and to the 
Word of his Grace, for the teaching, ruling, and sanctifying ut 
in matters of worship and conversatioift, resolving'to reject all 
«anons and constitutions of men id worship. 

« We promise to walk with our brethren in all tenderness 
and watchfulness, avoiding jealousios, suspicions, prov ok ings, 
and secret risings of spirit against tbem ; but in all oiTeQees to 
follow the rule of our Lord Jesus ChrisKt ; and to bear and for* 
bear, give and forgive, as he hath taught. In public of in pri- 
vate, we will willingly do nothing to the offence of the church ; 
but will be willing to take advice for ourselves and ours, as 
occasion shall require. * 

** We will not in the congrep»<lion be forward, either to shew 
our own gifts and parts in speaking, or scrupling, or discover- 
ing the weaknesses or failings of our brethren ; but attend an 
ordinary call thereunto, knowing bow much the Lord mny be 
dishonoured, and his gospel and the ^fofe<«sion of it slighted by 
our distempers, and weaknesses in public. 
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*' We bind ourselves to study theadvancemeDt of the gospel, 
ia all truth and peace, both in regard to those that are within, 
as well as those that are without ; no way slighting our sister 
churches ; but using their counsel as need may be ; not laying 
a. stumbling block before any, no not even the Indians, whose 
good we desire to promote ; and so to converse as that we may 
avoid the yery appearance of evil. 

('We do hereby promise to carry ourselves, in all lawful obe- 
dience to those that are over us, in church or commonwealth, 
knowing how well pleasing it is to the Lord, that they should 
have encouragement in their places, by our not grieving their 
spirits by our irregularities. 

" We resolve to approve ourselves to the Lord in our par- 
ticular callings, shunning idleness as the kane of society ^ and of 
ike state ; nor will we deal hardly or oppressively with any, 
tf herein we are the Lord's stewards* 

«« Promiaing also to teach our children, and servants, the 
knowledge of the triie God, and of his will, that they may 
serve him also. All this, not by any strength of our own ; but 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood we desire may sprinkle 
this our covenant made in his name.*' 

Mr. Skelton was chosen their pastor, Mr. Higginson their 
teacher, and Mr. Haughton their ruling elder, and th^y were 
sef^arated to the work, by the laying on of the hands of a select 
number of the brethren. 

1 have given this whole transaction at large, to shew the 
characters of the first churches of New-Ekigland, and the geniua 
of their religion and church discipline* The history of these 
churches forms the highest encomium upon their sterling worth 
and virtue, that can be conveved to the mind of man. The 
two worthy clergymen who were at the head of this church, 
w^ce both men of a public education, and had been distinguish- 
ed preachers in England, until they were deprived of their 
churches and their livings, by the Court of High Commission, 
and thus driven into a voluntary banishment, where they might 
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enjoy their religion in peace, and baild up the church in the 
wilderness. 

In 1630, the gorernor of Massachusetts embarked for New- 
England with two hundred ministers, gentlemen, and others, 
who fled from the persecutions of Bishop Laud, to seek a re- 
treat in the wilds of America. When thej took leave of the 
land of their fathers^ thej left in the hands of their breUifeo 
the iblioH ing request. ^ 

** The humble request of the Governor and Company, lately 
gone for New-Englaod, to the rest of their brethren in, and 
. of the Church of England, for the obtaining of their prayers, 
and removal of suspicions and misconstructions of their in-, 
tenlions. , 

^' We intreat you, Reverend Fathers and Brethren of the 
Church of England^ that ye recommend us to the mercies of 
God, in your constant prayers, as a new church now sprung 
out of your own bowels ; for yje are not ignorant that the Spirit, 
of God stirred up the Apostle Paul, to make a continual mea* 
Uon of the Church of Philippi, which was a colony of Rome. 
Let the same spirit « we beseech you, put you in mind that are 
the Lord's remembrancers, to pray for us without ceasing ; 
and what goodness you shall extend to us in this way, or any 
other christian kindness, we your brethren in Christ shall 
labour to repay in what duty we are^ or. shall be able to per- 
form, promising, as far as God shall enable us, to give him no 
rest on your behalf, wishing. our heads and hearts, may be 
fountains of tears for your everlasting welfare, when we shall 
be in our poor cottages in the wilderness, overshadowed with 
the spirit of supplication, through the manifold necessities and 
tribulations, which may not altogether, nor we trust unprofita- 
bly, befall us." 

Here is a true sample of the religion which moved the bearte 
of the pilgrims to separate from the mother church, and flee 
into the wilderness, and God has crowned this spirit with his 
choicest blessings. 
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, CHAPTER HI. 

CAUSES THAT PROMOTED THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW-ENGLAND.— 
HISTORY OF THE PILOUIMS CONTINUED. 

'The persecutioDS of the PfiritaDsr raged with its wonted rU 
#leQce, under the adnEiinistration of Bishop Laad» agtiitist afi 
son-coDformistB ; and in 1632, a standard was raised against all 
the conforming Paritans, for their hypocrisy. This persetu- 
don led, not only to the judgment of the life tn overt acts, 
but to the judgment of the heart. The following examples n^y 
serve as specimens of the spirit of the times, and shew what in* 
•troments God was pleased to raise up, to carry forward th€ 
great work of plantihg his church in his modern Canaan, in 
ihe wilds of New-England, 

Amongst the reverend divines, whose zeal led them to een^ 
sure the images and paintings in the Church of England, way 
Mr. John Hayden, who was immediately ohiiged to abscond, to 
escape persecution ; but was apprehended in the diocese of 
JVora'tcfe by Bisbop Rarstnet, who stripped him of his horse, 
money, papers. &c« and caused him to be imprisoned for thir- 
teen weeks, then sent him up to the Court of High Commis- 
sion, who stripped him of his mini$(try and orders, and set a 
fine' upon him, for preaching against decorations and Images id 
churches. In 1634, Mr. Hayden, venturing to preach again 
i^ithout being restored, was apprehended again and sent to' the. 
^ate house, by Arch-Bishop Laud, and from thence to bride* 
well, where he was whipt and kept to hard labour s here he 
was confined in a cold dark dungeon, for a whole winter, being 
chained to a post in the middle of a room, with irons on hit 
hands and feet, having no other food but bread and watet, and 
a pad of straw to lie on. To obtain his release, he was obliged 
to t^ke an oath, and give a bond that he would preach no more ; 
but depart the kingdom in thirty days, andn^ver return^ This 
needs no comment. 
Vol. I. 55 
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Hear J Sbeejr/teld,^ Esq. a Beocher of Liacola's Idp, and 
recorder for the cit^ of Saru^» was tried ip the Star-Chamber^ 
May 20, 1632, for taking down some painted gla^s^ oat of one 
of the windows of St. £dmond*s Charch, in Salisbary, in which 
were sevei^ pictures of God the Father^ in form of a little 0I4 
inaa io a blue and red coat, with a pouch by his side. O111& 
represents him creating the sun aad moon, with a pair of com- 
passes) others as working on the ^ix day's creation, and at last 
he sits io an elbow chair at rest. Many simple people, as they 
went in and out, did reverence to this window, (as they said J 
because the Lord their God was there. This gave auch offence 
to the recorder^ who was a justice of the peace» that he 
moved the parish, at the vestrj, to take down the window, 
and set up a new one of white glass, which was accordingly 
granted, six justices of the peace being present. An inibr- 

mation wad filed against htm in the Court of Star-Chamber — 

» • 

" That being evil affected to the discipline of the church, he 
the said Henry Sheei-field, did with certain confederates, with- 
out the consent of the bishops, deface and pull down, -a fair 
and costly window in the church, containing a fiistory of the 
creation, which had stood there some hunjireds of years,'' && 
Mr. Sheerfield plead the facts, and supported them ; but 
upon motion of Bishop Laud he was fined 1000/. which was af- 
terward reduced to 500/. and reijQOved from his ofiice of record- 
er, and committed close prisoner to the fleet, until he should pay 
his fine. Hundreds, or even thousands of iqstances of the 
lij^e persecutions might be cited, to shew how the Uttle church 
ir^ the wilderness was strengthened, and peopled by the per- 
secutions of the mother church in England ; one more in- 
ftance shall suffice. 

. '* Dr. Alexander Laughtoo, a Scots divine, and father of the 
fanjipus prelate of that name, so highly compended by the 
Bishop Burnet, published a sermon during the last session of 
ParliamaQt, entitled an Appeal to the Parliament, or Zion's Plea 
against, prelacy. This was a warm sermon, for which the 
Doctor was tndici^d.and tried i^tbe^.Court of Star- Chamber, 
md aeaienoed to inapciaonm^nt for Ufe pa.t^oajrd the fleet, pw 
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Centhoasand pouniis, sit in the pillory at Westmister during the 
session of the coart, he whipt, he set in the pillory again, and 
&aye one of his ears cut off, one of his iA>strils slit, and he 
branded on the cheek with a double S S, for a sower of sedi- 
tion ; then be carried back to prison, and afler a few days be 
jjittoried again^ in Cheapside, and be then likewise whipt, have 
the other srde of his nose slit, bis other ear cut oiflf, and then be 
^hut up in close prison for the remainder of his life. Bishop 
Laud pulled off his cap while this merciless sentence was pro- 
uonncing, and gave God thanks." 

Bifshop Laud has entered in. his diary that this sentence was 
fkithfully executed. The Doctor was released from prison ten 
years aflerWard by the Long Parliament. 
^ During the twelve first years of Bishop Laud, more than four 
thousand pilgrims ^ere driven into the wilderness, by the per- 
secutions of their 'suffering country. These carried with them 
about So6,000/. in money and valuables ; this, added to what 
bad gone before, amounted at this time, 1632, to about 500,OOOZ. 
beside a weight of character and talents in the pilgrims, of in- 
bomparkbly greater value, either to the Church of England or 
the church in the wilderness. Never was another instance, 
since the days ot Pharaoh, in which God had fitted an instra* 
tnent more conspicuously adapted to his purposes, in carrying 
forward the great designs ofpcovidence, than the administration 
of Arch Bi«>hop Laud. During this period of his administration^ 
the colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts-Bay, progressed 
rapidly in their settlements, and were strengthened by a host of 
the first worthies that ever blest a people. Men renowned for 
their piety, religion, and literature. Men who fled from tht 
persecutions of a Bishop Laud, and others. Men who were 
the fit instruments of carrying forward his* work, in planting his 
church in the wilderness, and planting his modem Canaan in 
*the wilds of America. Could it have been possHile, without ^ 
special miracle, the corruptions of England and berchirrcb, 
might have been reformed by these men ;- her- tyrannical aMi 
depbtic government corrected, and the liberties and the virtaes 
of the church in the wildemessy might bmt been disffosed aod 
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wtjoyed in England ;, but this was not the purpose of the dtviBe 
flan ; thej had shed the Uood of saints and |Ht>pbels« and God 
liad decreed that iimj should have blood to dnnk, before thej 
ihoald be prepared to drink of the cap of his blessings, ivhkk 
he had prepared for his fiuthful, who delight to do his will. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CAUSES THAT PHOMOTEI) THE SETTLEMENT OF NEWrfcKiit-AffD— 

HISTORY OF THE PILGRIMS CONTINUED. 

Upon the death of Arch-Bishop Abbot, I6W, Bishop Laud 
was advanced to the See of Canterbory, and continued as 
primate, as i^ef! as persecutor af the Pnrltans. 

The Puritans were ever noted for their strict observance of 
the sabbath ; to revenge upon them, Arch-Bishop Land grants 
ed a free tolerance for the enjoymetit of ferete, games, and 
aports, of every description, on the Lord's day. The judges 
of the realm, uith Lord Chief Justice Richardson and Baroci 
Denham at their head, attempted to suppress the wakes, and 
sports, and other excesses On the sabbath* but they were soon 
humbled by the primate, and taught to refrain from all interfer- 
ence in spritual concerns. The clergj' rendered these sports 
popular with the people, and the courts were constrained to 
delist ; the sports went on. This was one of the greatest 
griefs that befel the Puritans, and drove hundreds of them into 
a, voluntary banii^hroent, that ihey might no longer witness soch 
impious profanation of the holy sabbath. 
' This year. 1635, the king went down iiito Scotland, and or- 
dered the bishops to make out a book of canons and liturgy, and 
Irend them up to London, to be revised by Arch-Bishop Laud, 
and others, in order to bring the kirk info a unrfonnity of worship 
with the Church of England. This kindled a iSre, as it had 
done in the reign of James L which was not extinguished dur- 
ing this reign. Arch-Bishop Land attempted to aggrandize the 
church, by a union of tempond with the spiritual power, and 
combine the business of Westminster-Hail with the eccleaiats* 
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tioal codrte. • Thia akrmed the ciYiliaM, iad gate great c& 
fence* His Grace next prevailed with the king, to ailoir 
Hchopa to hold ecclesiastical courts in their own naoMs, and .b)r 
tfketr oirn seals, without the king's patent, under the great serib 
He obtained also of the king, the right to visit the two univer- 
sities, Jure Metropolitico. Ami last of all, tbat the biohops 
should frame new articles of visitation in their own names, 
without the king's seal and aolhotitj, and administer the oath of 
enquiry into the church warden's concerning them. All these 
stretches of power, were contrary to special statutes, expressly 
made and provided, and which remained unrepealed. Such 
was the unbounded ambition of Arch-Bishop Laud, and such his 
influence oV;er the king. ^ 

In 1636, Dr. Juxon, Bishop of London, was declared Lord 
fligh-Treasurer of England, which is the next bffice in benefit, 
to that of Arch-Bishop, 

The.eburch was now in the zenith of her power; but the 
resentmen(t8 of the nation were kindling fast into a flanie^ and the 
church in the wilderness was reaping a rich harvest of charac- 
ter and wfialth, from this field of persecution. The injun^* 
.tion of St. .Matheyv, x. 23, was now literally complied with. 
'* When they persecute you in one city flee ye into another.'' 
This .<itret0h of; ecclesiastical power, as above, increased the 
insolent despotism of the Courts of Star«Chamber and High 
Commission, and multiplied their bitter persecutions. The 
sentences of those courts to deprive clergymen of their livings, 
cut of their ears, whip, pillory, and brand them, together 
with enormous fines and imprisonment for life, became com- 
mon and multiplied. In son^e cases, where the punishment of 
cuttiing off the ears had been executed at a former punishment, 
these courts decreed that the old stomps should be pared ofl", 
at the second punishment, and these severeties were bor^e ; 
but the day of vengeance was| ripening in the nation — '' VH- 
^anee is mine, i will repay saith the Lord." The bishop of 
|jincoln, one of the Hierarchy, as well as one of Laud's bc^t 
frien48»/or one unguarded expression, in which he said — '' the 
Punt^na yrp^e soo^e^of the king's b^ sulvecta« that they would. 
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cattf M at list, and that the king had told bifn fee meaiit to itreA 
them more mildi J for the fbtare,'* bad an iaftuniatioi^ Iddged 
asatait hioi, by order of Laud, io the Court of 'Star-Chati^er, 
was fined lt,000/< deprived of his biiAiopric id the High Ooin€ 
of Cooamistioa^ aad imprisoBed in Che tower dofii^ the pleal^ 
are of the king. Upoo the diacof^ery of an obaeai*e letter 
aniongftt his papers, receiFed 1633, horn one of hie frieods, 
he had a new bill filed against biai,. was. fined 6)0001. 600(1 la 
the king and 3000 to Laud, and for non-payment, his eonfiae* 
meat continued in the tower to the meeting of the Long Par- 
liatoent. These persecutions, multiplied emigrations so rapid* 
ly, that the king became alarmed, seeing he was about to 
loose al|g or most of his best subjectSi who fled to the\continent 
of £urope, or to New England, for succour and for safety. 
To proTent this, his msfesty ordered, *^ the officers of Us 
ports, to suffer none to emigrate without license from the com- 
missioners of plantations and a testimonial from their mioistery 
of their conformity to the orders and discipline of the church." 
And to prevent the emigration of ministers, the following order 
of council was published. 

*^ Whereas it is observed, that such ministers who are uncon- 
formable to the discipline and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land, do frequently transport themselves to the planUUionty 
where they take the liberty to nourish their factious jand 
schismatical humours, to the hindrance of the good conformity 
and upky of the church ; We therefore expressly command 
you in his majesty's name, to su£fer no clergyman to depart or 
transport himself, without a testimonial from the Arch-Bishop 
of Canterbury, or Bishop of London." 

What if this order of council had been issued at the coj^- 
mencement of these troubles, say as early as 1600, or even 
1608-1?, or 20, what would have been the situation of New- 
England at this time ? and what would have been the state of 
the Puritan Church, and who would have built up the church in 
the wilderness and peopled the modern Canaan of God? It would 
have been a wilderness still, and instead of becoming vocal 
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widi the praises of tbe true God, it wbald have contiiiQed io 
resoand with thesouod of the war-whoop, and the yells of the 
savage But it was now too late ; the chnrch was planted in 
the wilderness; the wilderness had become vocal with the 
praises of tbe true God, and the chnrch was established in her 
modern Canaan. Let as remember tha» when Pharaoh said 
*• Who is tbe Lord that 1 should obey him ? I will not let the 
people go," then the plagueiT multiplied thick upon him, hail, 
Jirt^ (dood, and dea^. 



CHAPTER V. 

CAtrSES THAT PKOMOTED THE SBTTLKHGNT* Of NEW-ENGLAND. 

HiSTOAr OP THE PILQAIHS CONTINUED. 

Fn our last chapter, we noticed the attempt of the king to 
bring the Kirk of Scotland to the standard of the Church of 
England, by introducing tbe Litur^ and Book of Canons, and 
that this raised a storm in Scotland. We have also in a former 
chapter noticed that king James made tbe same attempt, which 
then failed ; the Scots resisted with great*indignation. This at- 
tempt of his father, was the very reason Charles assigned for 
his own attempt at this time. When the new Service Book 
was first read in the great church at Edinburgh, all was riot, 
tomull, and confusion ; the bishop was pelted with stones, un- 
til the civil authority interfered and protected the clergy ; the' 
meeting was broken up, and the service suspended until fur- 
ther orders from England. The Kirk of Scotland claimed that 
she was a free, independent kirk, and therefore her own pas- 
tors were the best judges what was i&ost for her interest. They 
abhorred this Romish, antichristian worship, and here the par- 
ties were at issue. The whole city of Edinburgh sent up sf 
petition to the king against the liturgy and canons. This peti- 
tion was answered by a proclamation from the king, published 
at Sterling, expfrcssing his high displeasure against the petition, 
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ai well as the proceedings in Scotland, and slridljr forbade aH 
Mseaibling of the people to frame petitions hereafter. The 
nobles, barons, ministers, and burghers of Scotland, met, and 
entered a solemn protest against this proclamation, with firm 
and d^^cisive reasons ; and the, fire was kindled. This jear, 
1638, they renewed 4heir confession of faith, and their solemn 
league and covenant of 1580 and 1590. This covenant goes 
all lengths in protesting against the whole host of cornrptions 
and abuses (which they enumerate) in the Romish Church, 
(most of which were then in use in the English Chorcfa, and 
about to be introduced into the Kirk of Scotland.) They go 
all lengths to pledge themselves to defend the king and the 
kirk against these corruptions and innovations. They then 
proceed to frame a new bond of defence, adapted to the spirit 
of the times, in which they pledge themselves to support and 
defend the king, and the authority of parliament, upon which 
the security of their lands, livings, rights, and properties de- 
pend, and without which neither any law nor lawful judicatorj 
can be established. They concluded the whole, ^' with a so- 
lemn appeal to the Searcher of hearts^ to witness to their sin. 
cerity, as they shall answer it to Christ in the day of account, 
and under pain of the loss of all honours and respect in this 
world, and of enduring God^s everlasting wrath in the next." 
This protest and covenant were a manifesto, and a declaration of 
war, against Arch-Bishop Laud, and the Courts of Star-Cham- 
her and High Commission, as well as against the innovations in 
religion, and the scene was opened. 

As soon as the king found this mass of force against him, he 
sent down the Marquis of Hamilton (o assure them, that his 
majesty was willing to discbarge the Canons and the Service 
Book, dissolve the Court of High Commission, and allow the 
kirk the use of her General Assembly, as often as necessary, &c. 
But it was now too late, they demanded the abolition of the or- 
der of bishops, (which was established 161 8, by Rin^ James.) and 
maintained the independence of the general assemblies of the 
kirk. The Marquis of Hamilton attempted to dissolve the 
assembly ; they remonstrated^ and continued their sitiing ; .this 
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ii^aiQed Uic r^ye. of I^ud, jv.i¥?, IF«»axe<l to use jpilftoor force ;, 
but the asaemblv proceeded to disuonul all the innovations 
King James had made, to abjure EpiscopiJC>\ the Service Book, 
B(^9J{ pf Canons, Book of Ordination, the Hjgh Commission, 
&c. and to restore the Presbyteries, and General Assemblies of 
the kirk. They next deposed all the bishop?, and they fled 
the country, and they concluded the whole with a petition to 
the king^ and an address to the good people of England. 

Here the war opened. Glorious was this war for New-Eng- 
land ; the colonies which bad already formed, as has been 

« 

noticed, were stocked abundantly with settlers of the first rank 
and character, who fled from the ravages of war, and the 
sufferings of their bleeding country, to take refuge in the bo- 
som of the church in the wilderness. New towns were now 
laid out and settled in rapid succession in all the colonies, and 
this land of Canaan was flUiog up fast with the people of 
God! 

In 1639, the king took the field in person, and marched 
against the Scots The two armies met, but no blood was 

I 

shed; the king relented, a pacification took place, both par- 
ties disbapded their armies, and the Scots confirmed their cov- 
enant, with tl)^e establishment of their kirk, and the abolition 
of Episcopacv. , Here opened a paper war upon the divine 
right of Episcopacy, which led to a second war with Scotland; 
and the king called a Parliament to provide for the exigencies 
of the times, and (he people of England became mutinous and 
riotous, and the nation 'was convulsed. An ecclesiastical con* 
ration was called to consult and deliberate on the afiairs of 
church and state, and to co-operate with the Parliament. Very 
little was done at this Parliament, they were dissolved, and 
both parties took the field ; the Scots entered England to meet 
the king, and took the town of Newcastle, and the king retired 
to York ; this opened the way for another parley, and the king 
appointed commissioners to treat with the Scots at Rippon. In 
this treaty, the king granted to the Scots full pay for their ar- 
my, whilst in service, and the commissioners adjourned to 
London, where a free Parliament was immediately to be called! 
V0L.I:' ' '54 
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The conduct of the king through all this affair is below all 
comiuent. and deserves co other notice than what "iU appCM 
from the proceedings of tiie Piirliainent. 

We are ddiv come to a development of those civil and 
leligious prini:ijiles, whicl. cumnienced with Wickliffe, the re- 
former of the 1 ilh ccjitury, and which (iod by his providence, 
baa Ueen culliv^liiig in the Puriliin Church in EngUnd, and 
from which hf b,i= been supplying the iillle church in the «ij. 
derm S3, »nJ iiocplin;;; :iii.l building up his modern Canuao, io 
theniKla of N*«-r.iigl;u,ii. , _ _ .._ _„ , ' 

Bebre we retuni lo ihe particulars of the history of the 
pi'^rims in the colonies of New-Englaoij, lei us contitwe to 
examine the causes that promoted their setilemenls, and exam- 
ine.- the proceedings of the approaching Piirliament. 'I be ti^g 
and hi^ coui't. as well as the judges of the realm, had lost the 
confidence of the nation, and of the world, and were pow souk 
below contempt, under the terms of accommodation dictated bj 
the Scots. 



'cii;sE9 tbjIT rROMOTED TiiE sf.ttleweut bt he*-kBol'and.-^ 

!*• CHARACTER OF THE LOKe VlItLll'MENt. 

Here opens a scene, at the commegccmeot of tfea Parlia«>eBln 
Novembers, 1610, nbich discloses the feelin"^ of ftV^opln, 
borne down with the weight of civil and ecclesiastical ofpes- 
eion ; a people who now appeared in this P^rliaweot in the 
miljc-ty of tliemselves, firm to their rights, apd detenniped \ft 
be Ui ird. They were firm friends to the Qiownand Cburcb 
.of tngUnd, hut haters of Pupery and Popish. utes and gupe^- 
Btitions : and to confirm Uiis ihej passed aporjier, '^lhatiio«e 
should >it in Ihfir houses, but sach as would receive the coof 
munion according t» the usage of the Church of Ej^glji*|l."-T- 
They went further ; they passed a reiqoostra(ic«.fgun»t tlw 
/ree nations of the free congregations of the J>i|ntffBB. Tii|i 
fame pcinciplee prevailed in tbejr ,^eetB ,vi^.,^ii|ie0^ ^t .te 
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head of which were the Earl of Warwick, high atlmiral, the 

nrU of Eusex, of Bedford, and Lord KimboltoD, first generaU 

.' " ■ . ^ 

in the parliameot service. 

The King, at the opening of Parliament, kindled the fire, by 

calling the Scots rebels in his speech, and afterwards declaring 

.* i ' ^^ 

'*' that he coul i call them neiiher better nor worse. ^* The king, 
at the request of the Parliameot, appointed a fast, and upoD 
their fir$t entering npon business, they appointed four grand 
iBQtnmittees — the first to receive »>etitions abont grievances of 
re]i;j;ion ; this was afterwards subdivided into twenty or thirty 
•th-^rs upon the same suliject. — The second for the afiair>,of 
Scotland and Ireland. — The third for civil grievances, as ^iip- 
money, judges of courts, courts of justice, &,c. — The fourth 
concerning Popery and Popish plots. 

These were the great subjects that interested the delibera- 
tions of this Parliament. A convocation of the clergy was afl- 
seml>Ied in ordor to controul the proceedings of Parliament ; 
but they found their influence could avail nothing, and they 
dispersed without even an^a4Jfiuroiiient. The mo9t conspicu- 
eu"* feature of this Parliament, may be seen in their impeach- 
ment of Arch-Bishop Laud for high treason, and committing 
him tp the to^ver, December IG, 1640, The; neyt feature of 
importance, was their releasing, from their imprisonment, such 
worthies as were now suffering under the rod of Laud's tyran- 
nic*! government, and tbe Courts of Star-Chamber and High 
Commission. 

' Wft^n the tyrants fell, the people then felt their liberty, and 
t)egan to et press it by their excesses and violence against the 
Wrappings of the church. The Puritans took courage from this^ 
^nd began t6 Upf»ear and hold their meetings openly ; this open* 
i(\ a paper war in defence of Episcopacy, and the divine right 
iif Bpiscnpacy, and'the primative manner of worship, all which 
csilled JTorth the best talents of the nation. During this paper 
"<Jbntr6ver8y, (he Parliament were called to receive tifro peti- 
ISons, theone called the' Root and Branch Petition, for the abo- 
%?on of tSe'HieriircHy , and the other in support of it. Thesf 
ystitions ^coBN^ncd^ great Wdrmtfa of feeling and eipressioj^ 
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The Parliameot granted the prayer of the Root aod Beuicli Pe- 
tition in full. 

The Parliament next proceeded, with great severity, a^oit 
Papist?. The king appeared openly to defend, but was i^Kged 
to comply. They next proceeded to impeach the Earl of 
Strafford, for his arbitrary measures, and advice to the king, 
and brought him to the block :* which struck a general terror 
into the hearts of the king and the court. The kiiig mad« mi 
effort to bring his army (which had been raised against tW 
Scots] up to London, to suppress, or overawe this Parliament : 
this plot was discovered, and the Parliament declared tkeir sil* 
tings^'iiermanent, until they should be prorogued, or dissolved 
by their own consent. The king was down, and the^ Paritaoeiit 
became the great organ of government in the oation. The 
Parliament next proceeded to establish, upon their eatha, tlic 
Protestant religion of the Church of England, freed from ail 
Popish innovations, &c. The Commons originated a hUI for thft 
removal of the bishops from the House of Lords, which ivat 
debated with much talents and warmth, and took up iDMch 
time ; but was finally lost. Great efforts were made in vmrt* 
ous shapes to change the Episcopal government of the church ; 
but the nation were not yet ripe. The Parliament next pro- 
ceeded to abolish the Courts of Star-Chamber and High Com- 
mission ; the king at first withheld his assent, but finally yield- 
ed from necessity. This struck a mortal blow to the despotic 
power of the crown. The Parliament next impeached thirte^ 
bishops, for oompiltng the late canons, contrary to the king's 
prerogative, with a view to drive them from their seats in the 
House of Lords, but it failed ; yet it brought upon the bishopt 
the odium of the nation. 

These proceedings alarmed the kin^, and be went d<AvD m- 
. to Scotland, in order to strengthen himself with the Scots ; ber^- 
be went all lengths in his concessions and promises ; but it 
only increased and hastened his own ruin. 

.The Parliament next proceeded to restore a due aodsoleoiA 
observance of the Sabb.uh, and provide for the free and exten- 
sive preaching of the word of God, together with the abolitioji 
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ofiali^ptih writes and ceremonieiB Which had ere[yt ihto the 
church. This occadiooed some excesses among the popuface', 
amdgreai liberties amobgdt the preachers. 
V 1641. This year Arch* Biffbop Laud was suspended from 
iws- jurisdiction ; but his confinement in the tower continued. 

164i. At this time a bloody insurrection of the Papists 
broke oot' in Ireland, consisting of a mob in arms, of 20 or 
30,000, wfa« commenced a general and indiscriminate butchery 
•f the Protestants, And spread carnage and desolation through' 
out the* northern- oouati^s. The alarm spread into England, 
«|»diUi« Protestants and the Parliament were alive to tl^^ir 
flaBger,-ttnd the Parliament provided themsdves a guard of the 
iDilitary. This rasurrection was traced to the pnVit}i of the 
kii^g and queen, wifh a vieiv to use their military force, to 
sii^preb the Pa^Kament in England. The insurrection in Ire- 
Ihndr mtd boQlid togieth^r by a solemn oath,' and called them- 
•elves' the gneen^s army. The Parliament proceeded witl^ 
gMfttisttverity against the Papists iti England, and banished them 
ftev» London, £tc-.' This insurrection established'the supremacy 
of the Parliamettf, ^nd proved the king^s ruin, l^e afiairs of 
b^'cliurdk' and stkite, from this time, progressed with renew- 
edrnfidityi .' . i 



•' " ■ ^ •' ■ 



CHAPTER VU. ... , . . 

• • I 

CkVSei i'HAT PROjroTED THfi SETTLEMENT OF NEW-eAgLAND.-^ 

• chlujicter of* the long parliament continued. — civil 
*waA. 

, f « 

The petition against the thirteen bishops (meoti on ed>b«lb re) 
failed %. -it* w^.oftreHrhled liy the House of Lords-; tbis prodaeed 
ii|^i|^atioii and tuflDults 'amongst the popttlace in the cHy of Lon» 
d^o,,frhicb owgif^Hed the terms of Cavalier and Round-Hted.'^ 
The king attempted to-suppress these tutmiltd by proclamtltion,' 
\mk to venji Utde'^fiect", itb^oie dangeraraslb'r tl^e l»isbop^ to 
appetir-abnead/jSveiaon their vi^ i)o and from Parfiamefnt: Thiey 

•'The king's paHy were called Cavillers, and the mob Roi^nd-IIeadi, 
fcom their bariog their hair sheared oS close, all round. 



r 
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preferred a petition to the king for protection, accompanied 
With their protest against many resolutions of the commons in 
ihe king^s absence, &c. The commons answered this by an 
impeachment of the bishops, as subverters of the rights of Par- 
liaments. This led the king to go in person to the House of 
Commons, and attempt to seize five of its members, but he 
failed ; the house protected their members ; the city of Lon- 
don resented the outrage against the Parliament, and with great 
tumults protected the members, when out of Parliament, and 
the king feeling himself in danger, fled first to Hampton Court, 
thence to Windsor, and thence to York : but he never returned 
to London, until he returned as a criminal for execution. The 

impeachment against the bishops was next carried, and they 

» 

were excluded from all further service in Parliament, 1642. 
This act was ratified by the king. 

Petitions were presented to Parliament, to provide for Ibc 
safety of the nation ; and they accordingly voted that (be king- 
dom be forthwith put into a state of defence, by authority of 
both Houses, and followed this resolution with an ordinance 
for that purpose. They petitioned the king fo abandon his 
wicked counsellors, and return to White-Hall and join with, the 
Parliament,' and assured him of their {irbtectiori aftd' support ; 
they also reminded him of the evils and dangers arising from his 
^separation, (at so great a distance) frdm his Parliament. But 
the die was cast, the king Had fled, and his iiaiighty obstinate 
spirit could not yield, he chTose to go forward. 

The next step of the Parliament, was to take the militia of 
the kingdom into their own hands : (his dTisarme'd the king in a 
great measure, ai^1ef\ him to the mercy of th^ Parliament. At 
this time the Scots offered their media(io6, which the king re- 
fuse'd ; but the Parliament accepted it, and published' the foK 
lowiiig declaration. i • • 

Urd'i Day, 4prU 9th, 1645. , 

'• The-liOrds and Commons declare thaft they Inl^Ad a due ftnd 
necessary reformation of the goVeif'nment, and discipline t>f thit 
cfoarch, and to take away notfaidg iti IHe btie^but vftvat thaH bi»* 
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lit • 

■* • 

fvil and justly offcnsiye, or atleast unnecessary and bdrdenftome; 
and for. the better eflfectin^ thereof, speedily to have a con- 
sultation with godly and learned divines ; and because this wil^ 
never attain the ends, they will use their utniost endeavours to 
establish learned and preaching ministers, with a good iii|<l suflij 
cient maintenance, tbrottghout the whole kingdom, whereio 
many dark corners are miserably destitute of the mean» of 

salvation/' « * , 

' • . . ' • ■ ■ - ' 

This declaration was ordered for publication. 
The court of the king at York, became numerous.and splen^ 
did, by the resort of the nobility and gentry, and he sent word 
to th^ Parliament, ** that he would have nothing extorted from 
him, nor gjraiit -tjiem any thing further than the law had (^t 
into his hands/^ 

The next step of the king was to attempt to sieze upoa ad 
important magazine at Hull, with ap. armed force^ Mfhicb fnil- 
ed, by a resistance of the governor, Sir John tiotimm. Tbe^ 
king causeH^ir John ^o b^ prpclaimt-d as a tractor, aod>ieUre<l 
to Torky full of indignation. Here, was the crisis that opened 
the war. 

The king and Parliaqieot bplh went forward .wlpi ih^n 
preparations for war \ but the ParlittmeBt continued their sys- 
tem of reform in chqrch j^d state. In Jupe ^qth partie;> x^omr- 
meuced borrowing moqcy to carry on the .war, at eight p^ 
cent interest ; the universities loaned the king their plate^aod 
then he applied to the Papists for theii^aid by wqy of ioans^ as 
^ friend to their cause. . The Parliament at this.time, confeil'* 
^^ated with the Scf>t9, and secured that, naAu in their Jnt^r* 
es^. The Gooeral Assembly oi Scotlaod, sent a Le^erof cosh 
gr^tulation to the Parliament* and the Parlittmeat .iq. a ^ost 
friendly and obliging stile replied. To unite tke Scots ipove 
firmly in their interest, the Parliament next proceeded to abol- 
ish Episcopacy in England^ whieh left the door open for .a 
«nion with the Kirk of Scptbnd. Both parties profeeded to 
GC^Uc^ their avfpies, 9Dd the l^ing set up lus standard al Note 
tijiig^?i(n, a^, the 1£^\ qf ^e^ ^t up. tbe standard of Ibe Per* 
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liament at St. Albans, at the head of 15,000 men. The 
armies soon became equal, and met at Edge-hill ; a desperate 
battle ensued ; more than four thousand stained with their 
biood this ficlJ of their suiTering country ; both sides claimed 
the victory ; ju«t one ycRr after the Irish rnassacrt. 

The whole fabric of the Episcopal Church being removed, 
the Parliament proceeded to appoint a monthly fast, or rather 
to eaforce a more strict observance of the monthly fast, which 
the king had appointed at their request, uponHhe news of the 
Iri&h niaseacre. This led to the appointment of mominc 
prayers, on each day of the week, for one hour, and a gener- 
al retbrmation of manners and morals was enjoined by the 
laws* both m the cities, the country, and in the Parliament 
army. The Puritans and Presbyterians, with all the moral, 
pious, and godly, resorted to the standard of the Parliament, 
and the Puritan clergy, now freo from restraint, let out their 
eloquence against Aruienianism ; but these preachers were 
^ few ; the persecutions of Laud had driven then) from their 
country, to take refuge in the wilds of 1^me^ica,^ upon the 
continent of Europe. . Of the latter class, many returned to 
support the cause of their country : but from America not 
one returned: God had appointed them to their work, and 
they were faithful to their trust. The clergy upon the part of 
the k^ng,. were the whole Hierarchy, and his army was com- 
4iosed of the loose and the profligate, who for the want of pay 
subsisted generally upon plunder. This became so notorioas, 
thatU^^ ^^"g attempted to suppress it by his royal procfama- 
tio.0 ; but their regular pay would have answered much better. 
TT^e pities confiilued to criminate each other \ but the Parlia- 
meat pursued a steady course, to settle the peace of the na- 
tioQ, and declared the war to be a war of necessity, for tiie 
defence and protection of th^ just rights and priviledges of 

• ■ # • 

thaParUament and the people. 

- - :*■ ..' • . 

I ' .. »• «.», '■■■■•? .. '. I' ..J, • 

•• 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

CAUSKS THAT PROMOTED THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW-ENGLAND, 
CONTINUED. — PROCEEDINGS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND 
CIVIL WAR, CONTINUED. . 

The king took advantage of the security of the Earlof fis- 
sex ; re-united his army, and took'up his march for London, 
with a view to dissolve the Parliament, and restore' his author- 
ity ; but he was prevented by the vigilance of the Parliament 
and the army ; and be retired again to Oxford. A conference 
was then opened between the Parliament and king, by a list of 
propositions sent by them, by twelve commissioners, to the 
king, as the grounds of a peace ; to these the king replied by 
sending up to the Parliament a list of his own propositions, te- 
commenJing that a time and place be appointed for the meet- 
ing of commissioners on both sides, to discuss the propositions, 
and settle the dispute. Pending this conference, a plot was 
discovered in Parliament, to bring the king to London, and de- 
liver the Parliament into his hands, by means of the aid of the 
Papists and the royal forces, who were to be ready upon the 
occasion, to seize the tower, the magazines, &c. Upon the 
discovery of this plot, the Parliament renewed their covenant 
or vow, which was tendered first to the army, and next to the 
people, for their subscription ; this led to a proclamation from 
the king, interdicting all intercourse with the city of London, &c. 
Great burthens now fell upon the people, to carry on the war. 

This summer, 1G43, the queen furnished Hie king with for- 
eign money and troops, which greatly strengthened his caus^. 
In the month of August the armies engaged near Newbary ; 
the action was severe; and both sides claimed the victory, as 
before. The clergy, upon both sides, were considered as the 
champions of their cause, and suffered the severest persecu- 
tions and distresses. 

The king next proceeded to dissolve the monthly fast, and 
appoint a new one ; But the paper combat raged with sach vi- 

VoL. L 55 • 
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ol^nce, that the Parliament published an order to correct the' 
licentiousness of the prest. 

The Parliament next proceeded to call an assembly of di- 
vines, to advise in settling the affairs of the church. This was 
opposed by the king ; but the assembly convened at Westmin-' 
stcr, agreeable to order of Parliament, and was opened with a 
sermon, July 1, 1643. The first act of the assembly, after 
they were organized, was to petition the Parliament for a f»st, 
which was granted, by appointing Friday of the 2.1st of July 
inst. Their next step was to enter upon the correction and 
amendment of the XXXIX. articles of the Chnrch of England. 
This was a work of labour and time. 

The pressure of affairs now led the Parliament and Assem- 
bly to petition the Scots for their aid in the war ; and the as- 
sistance of their divines, to effect a uniformity of religious wor- 
ship in the two kingdoms. The commissioners of the Parlia- 
ment were favourably received in Edipburgh, and the assembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland, proposed as a preliminary, that the two 
nations should enter into a solemn covenant, for themselves 
and their posterity, that all things might be done in God's 
house according to His will. They then appointed some of 
their number to consult with the English commif^si oners upon 
a proper form; they chose delegates for the Westminster as- 
sembly, and recommended unanimously a conventtoa of the 
States, to assibt the Parliament in the war. This solemn league 
and covenant was drawn up in due form, under the following 
title :— 

«* A solemn League and Covenant for the reformation and de- 
fence of religion, the honour and happiness of the k'ng, and 
the peace and safety of the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. 

SOLKMN LEAGUE AVty COVERAKT. 

«* We, the noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, 
bur^esse?, ministers of Ihepoppel, am? commons of all sort?, in 
the kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland, by the provi- 
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deDce of God, living uoder one king, and being of one reform* 
ed religion, having before our eyes the glory of God, and the 
advancement of the kingdom of our Lord and Suviour Je^us 
Christ, the honour and happiness of.the king^s majesty, and his 
posterity, and the true public liberty, safety, and peace of the 
kingdoms, wherein every one's private condition is included, 
and calling to mind the bloody plots, conspiracies, attempts, 
and practices, of the enemies of God, agtvinst the true religion, 
and professors thereof, in all places, especially in these three 
kingdoms, ever since the reformation of religion ; and how 
much the rage, power, and presumption, are of late, and at 
this time increased and exercised ; whereof the deplorable e0^ 
tate of the church, and kingdom of Ireland, the distressed es- 
tate of the church and kingdom of Eqgland, and the dangerous 
estate of the church and kingdom of Scotland, are present and 
public testimonies. We have now, (at last.) aAer other means 
of sqpplicatioB, remonstrance, protestations, and sufferings for 
the preservation of onr lives, and religion, from the utter ruin 
and destruction, according to the commendable^practice of these 
kingdoms in former times, and the example of God's people in 
other nations^'^afler mature deliberation, resolved, and deter- 
mined to enter into a solemn League and Covenant, whereia 
we ail subscribe, and each one of us for himself, with our hands 
lifted up to the Most High God, do swear," 

L 

'' That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly, through the 
grace of God, endeavour in our several places and CHllings, the 
preservation of the reformed religion in the Church ofSootland^ 
in doctrine, discipline, worship, and government, against our 
common enemies ; the reformation of religion in the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline and 
government, according to the word of God, and the best re- 
formed churches ; and we shall endeavour to bring the Church 
of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction, and 
xinif;>rmity in religion, confession of faith, and form of church 
gpvemment, directory for worship, and catechisms, tliat we, 
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ami oar poslerily after us, may live as brethren in failb tad 
love, and the Lord may deiight to dwell in the midst of us." 



11. 



*» That we shall in like manner, without respect of persons, 
endeavour the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy, {ihat it cfcurcfc 
government by Arck-Bukbps, Bishops, ihfir Chanceliars, Gmmu- 
saries, Deans^ Deans and Chapters, Arch-Deacons^ and att o«*er 
Ecclesiastical officers depending on thai Hierardiyy) superstition^ 
heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be fonod 
contrary to sound doctrine and the power of Godlinessv lest we 
parteke in other men's sins, and thereby be in danger io re- 
ceive of their pLigues, that the Lord may be one, and His nmne 
one in the three kingdoms.'' . 



111. 

« We shall with the same reality, sincerity, and coDSfancy, 
in our several vocations, endeavoiir with our estates and h'v^s, 
mutually to preserve the righU and privileges of the Parlia- 
ments, and the liberties of the kingdoms, and to preserve and 
defend the king's majesty's person and authority, in the pre- 
servation of the true religion and liberties of the kiofdoms -, 
that the world may bear witness, with our oonscienceSi of our 
loyalty, and that we may have no thoughts, or intentions to di- 
minish his majesty's- just power and greatne|5S.''^ 

IV. 

<' We shall also, with all faithfulness,' endearour the discov- 
erv of all such as have been, or shall be, tncendiaries, malig- 
naots, or evil instruments, in hindering the reformation of re* 
ligton, dividing the king from bis people, or one of the king** 
doms from the other, or making any factious parties among the 
people, contrary to this League and Corenant, that ttiey may 
be brought to public trial,- and receive condign punishment, as 
the degree of their offences may require or deserve, or the 
s'jprcme judicatories of both kingdoms respectively, or others, 
having power from them for that effect, shall judge convenient." 
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Articles V. and Vi. go i^l length to give strengtb^ solemnity, 
and muiaal ccmfideiMse, &» well as |^erpetvify Co Ihfis- Leagtie 
and Covenant. 

On the 26th of September, 1643, this solemn League and 
Cov«aaqt, (after tbe religions exercise of prayer and preach- 
iDg were duly ami solemnly attended,) nros subscribed and 
sworn to by the CommoDS, and the Assembly of Divines, in 
presence of the Scots commissioners, and tbe whole was con- 
cludeil with the solemnity of prayer. October 15, it was in 
like mftdncr subscribed and sworn to by the H^use of Lords, 
and OB the 20th it was ordered by the Committee of States in 
Scotland, to be subscribed all aver the kingdom, under the se- 
verest penalties. - Ail the Lords of the Council were summon- 
ed to sign the Covenant, under the severest penalties, and such 
as refused, forfeited their goods and estates, and fled to Eng- 
land. In February, the Covenant was ordered to be taken 
thropgbout EnglAod, in like .manner, accompanied with a so- 
lemn exbortati^o from tbe Assembly. 

Tbis solemn League- and Covenant, spread a general alarm 
through the Jkiog^s party ; in it they saw strength, firmness, 
and resolutieo, and ia the 4th article they saw their doom. 
The king published- a solemn protest and declaration against it ; 
but to no eifect, tbe die was cast, and ^ nation we^e in arm9, 

I bave iDseried this transaction at large, because it was the 
palladium of the reformation in England, and to shew the spir- 
it of tbe times. 

In order to meet this powerful combination, the king armed 
the Papists, caused a cessation of hostilities against' the rebels 
in Ireland, and drew off his Ibrces to England ; even thousands 
of tbe Catholic rebels Hhemselves came over iiito England, 
with their leaders, at their head, and joined the king. But 
ivhat was the worst of all, they brought with them the same 
principles, and practised the same cruelties in England they 
had done in Ireland, laying waste the country with fire and 
sword. These acts of the king struck the death-blow to his 
cause, and rendered him the odium of the nation. 
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The Parliament nezt proceeded to furnish themselves with 
a great seal, and to manage the affairs of the church and the na- 
tion. The Hierarchy was from this time down. Both par- 
ties prepared to prosecute the war. 

The next step of the king was to summon by proclamation 
all the disaffected members of Parliament, to meet in Parlia- 
ment at Oxford ; accordingly forty -nine peers, and one hun- 
dred and forty commons met the king in Parliament at Oxford^ 
January 22, ]644, which had for its object the breaking up of 
the Parliament at Westminster; but it fiiiled. The Pariia" 
ment then consisted of about three hujidred members j who, 
with their great seal, became the palladium of the natioo. 

On the 19th of January, the Scots armj entered England, 
consisting of twenty-one thousand men. A committee of both 
Houses of Parliament were sent to meet them ; this, when 
united to a committee of the Scots, became a Parliament in 
their camp. This committee continued after the English and 
Scots armies were united. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CAUSES THAT PROMOTED THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW-EKGLAX^D. 

CIVIL WAR COKTIKl'ED. 

The campaign opened this season, 1644, with the triumph of 
the king over the army of the Parliament, under the command 
of the Earl of Essex, which gave rise to a series of excesses, 
cruelties, and barbarities, from the royal army, which display- 
ed the licentiousness of the characters of their commanders, 
and roused up the nation for their common, as well as personal 
defence and safety. 

In the midst of this scene, the king took up his march for 
London ; but the army of the Parliament were sopn re-united« 
and ready for action. Both armies met at Newbury ; an action 
was foueht ; the king was beaten, and retired with the remains 
of his army to Oxford. The army of the Parliament enjoyed 
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their victory, not with the excesses and cruelties af the royal 
army, after the battle in Cornwall ; but with a religious tri- 
umph, both in discipline and character, that shewed to the 
nation and the world, that they were fighting the battles of God 
and their country. The ravages and excesses of the king's 
army, continued to render him, and his csluse, unpopular, and 
his union with the Papi«)ts, joined to the influence the Scots 
army had with the Parliament, gave a new turn to the affairs of 
the church ; (his was nothing less than the total extirpation of 
the Hierarchy, which was finally accomplished. 

The old Liturgy and Hierarchy being laid aside, or def»troy- 
cd, the formation of a new plan of worship and church disci- 
plioe, now took up the attention of the assembly of divines, at 
Westminster, and an arduoiistask it was. Here were assem- 
bled, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Erastians,* and Independ- 
ants, &c. all mingled in one mass, from whence was to be drawn 
a system of pnre church worship and discipline. The assembly 
first determined that associations of ministers be formed in all 
the large towns, for the purpose of ordaining ministers to the 
gospel, and that their ordination be valid. The next step was 
to appoint a committee to form a directory, or mode of worship 
for the church ; this amounted to the establishing the Presby- 
terian forms of the Kirk of Scotland, to the exclusion of the 
Liturgy and Common Prayer-book of the Church of England. 
This opened the way for the spread of the Anabaptists, who 
soon became numerous, and a strife sprang up in the church, 
sharp and bitter. 

During these labours of the assembly, the Parliament had 
brought Arch-Bishop Laud to their bar, upon his indictment of 
high treason, on which he had been imp^i^oned, and passed 
sentence of death upon him, with a bill of attainder, and sent it 
up to the House of Lords, where the judgment of the Commons 
was confirmed in due form. His head was severed from his 
body agreeable to his sentence, 1G44. 



♦ These were the disciples of Era.= 'i!!?, a German Divine, who taught 
thai tiie power tfminisiert was only pertuanrej not coerrirt. 
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Thus fell Arch-Bishop LautI, the author of all the present 
troubles of the king and nation ; but the greiit instrument in 
the hand of God, in building up his Puritan Church in ihe wn- 
dcrness, as well as establishing the pure principles of the re- 
formation in Great Britain. 

The charges supported against Arch-Bishop Lanrl, at his 
trial, his condemnation and execution, opened the eyes of the 
king, to a sense of his perilous situation, and filled bim with 
alarm. A conference was opened at Uxbridge, for a treaty of 
reconciliation ; but the warmth and imprudence of the par- 
tizans of the king, defeated the treaty, and the commii^sioner? (if 
the Parliament, after a twenty days* conference, retnmed m 
disgust. 

The failure of this treaty, opened a new scene ; an ordinance 
passed both Houses of Parliament, stiled the Sclf-Denying Or- 
dinance, by which it was resolved, that no member of either 
House, should hold any civil or military office, during the pres- 
cnt war. This ordinance removed from the army the Earls of 
Essex, Manchester, Warwick, and Denbigh ; the Lords Rob- 
erts, Willoughby, &c. with all others, except Lieut. Gen. 
Cromwell, who was soon after dispensed with, at the request 
of the new general, Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had succeeded 
the Earl of Essex. A new army was formed, a new and severe 
system of discipline established, and the officers, who were a 
set of religious enthusiasts, became their chaplains. 

Under this new order of things, the campaign opened. Tbc 
king took the town of Leister, where was much spoil and 
treasure, which gave him high hopes and expectations : but 
this triumph was momentary ; the army of the Parliament 
pursued the king, and a battle commenced at Naseby, Jane 
I6th, 1645. The armies were equal, but the battle was fatal 
t6 the king ; his army was routed and cut to pieces ; he fied as 
a ftigitive, and shut himself up in Oxford, wber^ he was be>* 
sieged through the winter. 

''At this time, the Parliament carried forward the regblalion 
of\he church, which after much controversy, settlcil the fofokk 
of worship and church discipline, upon the Predbyterhn pkMi^ 
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with liberty of conscience for all denomiaationt. This opcued a 
coDtrovers^ about toleralioo, both in England and Scotland, 
vith much warmth, and the king i^mned the fire. 

During the siege of the city of Oxford, the Parliameiit army 
destroyed the king^s forces in all parts of the kingdom, and took 
all his arsenals and maga^sines, which reduced him to the alter- 
native of surrendering himself a prisoner to the Scots; May Utb, 
1646 ; which concluded the tirst civil war. 

The divisions of the church now niged ivith renewed warmth, 
imd coQtiq,ued. The king remained with the Scots about eight 
IDo.nths, when a conference was opened between the king and 
jBi cofnpi^tt^e vf Scots Divines, for a general accommodatign ia 
the affairs of the church, which was conducted by the Rector 
qf the University of Edinburgh, The conference was lengthy, 
aod maoMged .wjth coolness ; but the king finally appealed to 
.tbe fatl^ers (or a decii*ion of the controversy, and the confer'^ 
ence cjosed* . , * . 

I . D^ryig jthis ^CQnference, the Parliament prepared a set of 
propositions, as a basis of peace and accommodation with the 
kjjng, which were agreed to by the Scots, and sent to his majes- 
ty fpr bis acceptance. The amount of this treaty was, that 
the.kipg should sign the League and Covenant, ratify all their do- 
'^X^f, a>^d exempt from a general pardon, all Papists that bad 
borne arms, both in England and Ireland ; also such members 
as had deserted their posts and gone to Oxford^ or such as had 
bpijpe arms against the two Houses, together with about sixty 
Qthers, kc. The king's, friends pressed him to comply even 
with tjiis ; but he cefused. 

, The kiqg next i;Da^e overtures and coDcessioas to the Scots ^ 
l^iitwitl^put jefie;:t.' The; English Parliament claimed the kingy 
fpd the Scats Parliament delivered him up, upon the gtoand, 
that thej cogld^ o.ot retain the. king, since he had refused to 
subswbe t^e J^agiie and Cqveqant. The English Coomiii- 
tioners received the king, and conveye4biiQ to UoJmby^Mouse^ 
in. Nnrlbamptofi-Shire, hec^nse ..Ib^jr iViml not tjriist him in 
LoodoDr The king eojoyed his liberty, bis frieiydsi aadMQ(l•l^ 
If («iW*<H:^ strict. gmi^d^ at . Holing -J^ojafle. 
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A fresh controversy wa« now opened in Parliament, by a 
petition of the Presbyterians against SecUries, which was long 

and bitter. 

In May 1647, the assembly finished their Confession of Faith, 
and transmitted it to the Parhament, who approved and publish- 
ed it under the tittle of " Articles of Kelifeion, approved and 
passed by both Houses of Parliament, after advice had wilh an 
assembly of divines, called together for this purpose." This 
was sent down to Scotland, and immediately approved by their 
Parliament and General Assembly, as the established doctrine 
and discipline of their kirk, where it continues to this day. 
During the dehberations upon this Confession of Faith, a com- 
mittee, according to appointment, reduced it to the forms of the 
Greater and Lesser Catechisms, as they now stand. 

Here the business of this assembly fiiirly ended, and the 
Scots commissioners returned to Scotland ; but the schisms in 
England continued to rage ; to remedy this evil, the Parlia- 
ment ordered letters to be sent, from the speakers of both 
houses, to the several counties in England, iq^mediately to di- 
vide themselves into distinct Presbyteries and classes, thej 
then went on to appoint the elders and ministers of the sev- 
eral classes of the Province of London, to hold their Provin- 
cial Assembly in the convocation-house of St. Paul's in Lon- 
don, on the first Monday of May next, and to adjourn from 
time to time, as they may see fit. The powers of this assem^ 
bly were definite. They met accordingly, apd wefe organiz^ 
.and proceeded to business ; the schism in the church engross- 
ed the attention of this assembly. 

The affairs of the nation, claim a more s,erious attentioo^; 
ifae war was oyer, and the king. at Holmby-^ouse^ and the 
Parliament attempted to disband the army nppq full pay, and 
six weeks advance to all who would gp over to Ireland, and 
nn indemnity to all such as should be disbapfled ;. bnl.the 
army were not ready -^ they were d^tei^ined to .si^cui^ a 
toleration, that should prevent the kiqg^s mal^i^g peace wijth 
the Presbyterians: they chose d^ counfU of oj^ct^^ ond^a 
^commiUee of a^itaUfrSf consisUnig pf t)va..i^ii^ig9;^ofi|G^,ij;Qp 
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each regiment ; these met in distinct bodies like a Parliament, 
and sent up their resolutions, by three of their number, to 
Westminster, in which they demanded full provision for liberty 
of conscience. These were threatened first with imprisonment 
in the tower ; but finally dismissed with a severe reprimand, 
for appearing in matters of state without their general : they 
then sent their general, who was rejected, and the army order- 
ed to be disbanded: Parliament voted the pei'iixon seditious ^ 
and its promoters traitors ; ordered the general to remove th^ 
army further from London, and made overtures of peace to 
the king. This led to another crisis ; the army siezed the 
king at Holmby- House, by a detachment sent for the purpose, 
and carried him to New-Market, where he enjoyed more 
liberty than at Holmby-House. This struck a severe blow to 
the Parliament, and threw them and the nation into confusion : 
the Parliament remonstrated, and the army replied ; but were 
firm to their purpose. Impeachment and commotions ensu- 
ed, and the army, 20,000 strong, marched up to London, and 
Cook a quiet possession ; but the whole odium fell on the in- 
tolerance of the Presbyterians, and they, in their turn, fixed it 
upon the Independants, where it stuck. 

The king 'had no fixed residence ; hut was removed from 
place to place as circumstances of safety might require. In 
this stafe of affairs, the king was courted by the Parliament, 
the Presbyterians, and the army ; and in his correspondence 
with the queeni' he avowed, *' that the party he should aban- 
don must fall.'^ At the same time he told Cromwell, ** that 
the church must be established according to law." These, 
with other facts of the like kind, led the army to abandon the 
king, and watch and confine him more closely. This alarmed 
the king and he fled to the Isle of Wight, where he was con- 
fined in Cariftbrook Castle, nearly^one whole year. 

During this time, a treaty of accommodation was entered 
'Vipon, for settling the religion of the nation apon the Presby- 
terian plan; and restoring tranquillity to the state generally ; 
Srhicb was sent to the king for . his concurrence. The king 
"iissented, and the three parties ii||l took their stand. The 
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king «^a8 firm ; but a pri»Mier. Tlje Parliameiit were fifoi ; bui. 
couid oQly legtsiute ; the anny were iinD. and held the rtttrtL 
Tbe ParliaoieDt and army united, and the king wsm pnX under 
dose confinement, where be remained nearly a year 

The confinement of the king excited the feelings of the na- 
tion, many rose in arms, and an army of 20,000 Scots entered 
England, with a view to i*estore tbe king, np6n the terms of 
the covenant. The army were agiun in the service of the ^ 
Parliament, nod hore down all before them ; all was discord 
and confusion. . . *. 

In the midst of this distress, the Parliament by thfeir com* 
missioners opened agaio a coufereoce or treaty with tbe kin^, 
in the Jsle of Wight ; in which all their former demands wef^ 
renewed, and so much of them rejected by the king as t^ 
break off the treaty. The army again eipressed their resent- 
ment against the treaty, becauf^e all toleration and liberty of 
conscience were omitted, their leaders faoned the flame^ bf 
appointing fast days, and prayers, at their head quarters, nn- 
til they ^ were ripe fur desperate measurei« ; they then resolveA 
to assume the sovereign poiver, bring the king to ja#tice, set 
uside the covenant, and establish the commonwealth ; ill 
this was introduced with a remonstrance to Parliament ^^nsC 
the treaty, the king's government, &c, and demanded that he- 
be brought to justice, as the cause of all their troubles. They 
next seized the king and conveyed him to Windsor for his 
trial ; the Parliament and army were again * at htoe ; the' 
army marched up to London, and entered tbe city. The 
Parliament resented all this outrage, and voted to condode 
a peace with the king upon the basis of the treaty ^ bot the 
military disturbed their sftttnga^ and prevented' the irealy ; 
most of the commons fied to their homes, and the. remainder 
conformed to the views of the army. 

The commons passed a resolution to try the ki^, t€Mi' 
The kirk of Scotland, by their commissioners, with, maoy 
foreign pnuces and states, remonstrated. i|gain<^ the tteoatiDB - 
of the king ; but to no effect ; the army went right, eo, rnnk 
obtained a vote of Parliament, Umt all €«rMUMu>« dicf tp ^'^tm^ 
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fid heads be ktid aside^ and passed the foilowing resolntionf. 
*' 1st. Tbat the people under Ood are the original ofall power. 
Sd. That the ho«ise of Cooimoos are the supreme poWer of 
the uatioD. 3d. That whatever is declared for law by the 
Commoas ia i^arUament, is vaild, ttiough the consent of the 
king udU House of Peers be not had thereto." 
* Upon the strength of tnis resolve, the House of Commoifs 
proceeded to act alone^ or separately, without the lordS) aiid 
prdaiai^da hi^h court of justice lor Ihe king's trial, of 146 
persons, twenty of whom might proceed to business. A 
proces» was served upon the king in due form, and he ap- 
peared before this tribunal, January 20th', 1648. The king 
denied the jurisdiction of the court, and persisted in his dent^ 
ai fiom day to day, for a wnole weel( ; the persident pronounc- 
ed sentence .of death upon him as a traitor. He was accord- 
ingly executed in front- of his palace, January 30, 1648, in 
the 49th year of iiis age. 

Thus fell King Charles the 1st, and with him the monarchy, 
and the Hierarchy of England, and opened the way for the 
commoawealth under Oliver Cromwell. 
1 I have given this civil and religious controversy in En^and 
in full length, because' it was the binge on which the refor- 
matioQ in England, as well as the civil and religious liberties 
of England and America turned. Who that examines the 
btstory of the reformation in England from the days of Wickliffc, 
can. withhold his tyelief ifn the special agency of Divine 
Proviuenrce^ in overruling all those events which opened (he 
way lor the rise of the Puritan Church, for her retreat to the 
veilderitess of the west, in the wilds of New-England, for her 
pfospehtytiieKe,- which arose out of those very trials, God was 
ia hia wisdom using to suppress Popery, and bring forward the 
same Paritao Church in England ? And finally, who can with- 
hold his. acquiescence in the divine government, in using such 
severity- against those iticorrigible enemeis of his govern- 
ment and his church ?* Let us who have lived^o see the hap- 
py effects that have resulted from this severity, by the united' 
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efforts of the Paritan Churches of England and America, re- 
joice in the government of that God who doth all thing* 
according to his will, and whose causes shall stand. 



CHAPTER X. 

IIEMARKS. 

« 

1 have now carried forward the history of the revololion w 
England, to the death of the king, for the purpose 4>f shewing 
how God, in .his all-wise providence, raised vp a Jam^ I a 
Charles I. and a Bishop Laud, to open the ejes of that oatioo, 
by their tyrannical usurpations and pecsecutions, to aee Ibe 
oorriaptious of the Papal Church, and how he made use of 
those rods of tyranny and despotic power, the ConrCtof &ar- 
Chamber and High Commission, Co persecute his eaiotSv and 
drive them out from the laud of their fathers, to take rdbge in 
the wildi^ of New -England, and build up the purecbuch of his 
modern Canaan, in the wilderness of the west. The same hai^d 
of Divine Providence is as conspicuous in this, as it was in tlie 
despotic power and cruel oppressions of Pharaoh* ia driving 
out God's ancient people from the land of Egypt, to take re- 
fuge in the wilds of Asia, and build up the pure cbofch in his 
ancient Canaan, in the wilderness of the east. No twoe?eBt», 
of equal magnitude, in the whole system of Divine PrerideDce, 
ever compared in all their parts, with greater exactness than 
these ; and no two events were ever of greater magnitude aad 
importance in their consequences to the world. The first 
opened the way for the diffusion of the knowledge of the one 
true God, and thefii^t advent of his son Jesus Christ ; the se- 
cond has opened the way for the spread of this knowledge, by ibk 
diffusion of the scriptures of trath througboal the world,' aad 
for the display of Jesus Ckrhi at hi» second advent How ta 
the saints of the Moat High. who. were the actors in these scenes 
of distress, who became the immediate subjects of this bitter 
•pervecutioo^Aed.iiito volaotacy banishmaDt, and hiid'the foun« 
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datioD of the Paritan Church in this howling wijderness, had a 
foretaste, or prescience of the glorious da^s the church in 
the wilderness ha3 already enjoyed, and the still more glorious 
days she is destined to enjoy, is uncertain ; doubtless their fuith 
and hopes were strong ; but even these must have fallen far 
short of tlie reality of what we at this day experience ; because 
lao such instance of national, civil, and religious prosperity, 
had ever been recorded on the whole page of history ; a pros- 
perity that approaches the nearest to the blessed millennial 
jitate, of any that it can be in the heart of man to conceive of ; 
and may well ^erve to give ns a foretaste of the enjoyments of 
.that glorious period. Perhaps the difference of the happiness 
and enjoyments of this modern Canaan, and the happiness and 
enjoyments of the millennial kingdom, will not be greater, than 
the happiness and enjoyments of this modern Canaan, are now 
greater than those of any one, or all the nations and kingdoms 
of the whole habitable earth. 

With what gratitude and submission to the will of Divine Pror- 
idence, ought we to look back upon these scenes of suffering, 
tyranny > and distress, that were the causes of promoting to such 
ttb extMit, the glory of God, the happiness of America, and the 
^ood of the florid ? 

It is no- part of my plan to enquire whether it was right, or 
best at that time, to take the life of the king, and abolish the 
oivil and religious institbtions of the nation ; nor who were the 
inwudiate instruments, amongst all the conflicting interests of 
party : it is sufficient for me, that the immediate agency of God, 
was as conspicuous in these great and important events, as in 
the destruction of Pharaoh and his host, in the Red Sea, and 
with equal resignation to both, I can say, the will of the Lord 
be done. Had the king and Arch-Bishop Laud prevailed, what 
would have been the state of the Protestant Church in Eng- 
iand, and of the Puritan Church in the wilderness ? What 
would have been in the place of the united labours of these 
churches, in diffusing the Scriptures of Truth, and giving to an 
ignojcant, dark, and benighted world, the light of the Gospel, 
and the knqwledge of the one true God 2 Let each one pause 
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and c^flect for^bima^lf. I.fii^Il oot aU«ipp^,ip.^pquire whet^r 
James L Chavlfiu I, Arch-.Bish.pp LHSid,.or e yen Oliver Crom* 
well* with aoy , or all of the ho6t of biiad icwtruiuen^, vv bp b^- 
caiQQ tJ^Le rodsof ibeir power, were hooe;»t» or conftcieotipus in 
their principles or views, or .wUethpr tbf^j^ were aJl the crea- 
tures of pride aod ambition ;. but with a steady eje to the glo- 
ri^Utt eventa they bare accomplished, imd were destined to ac^ 
compltsh) 1 can most fervently unite with my Divide Master, 
aad say, ^' Father foi^ive ihem, for they Jioow iu>t what t^j^ 
do-" 

I have thus far accomplished my design^ in shewing thiecanf' 
es that led to, as well as the causes th^ promote the aettla-. 
ment ef New-England » and built up this little chorch io^ thft 
wilderness. I will take a retrospective view of. tl^a f^bjectf 
and shew, that the causes that led the first settlers of ^ew- 
England, to lay the foundation of their civil and religioua i&eti- 
tutions in a commonwealth, and not in a monarchy, led the re* 
formers in England to change their monarchy into a comoion"- 

wealth. 

1 . Monarchy and Popery, with a religious Hierarchy, bad 
been the government of England from the days of Alfred, and 
even from their origin ; but more immediately*so, from the 
time of the Norman conquest, under William the 1st, and they 
were c#nsiuered as co-existent with each other, and insepara- 
bly connected. * 

2. From the time of Wickliffe, in the Hth century, men be* 
gaii to question whether this was consistent with the ppre prln* 
ciples and doctrines of the Gospel ; this led to that enquiry 
which opened the way for the rise of the Puritan Church, and 
through them, the accomplishing of all the successive prosper- 
ity of the Gospel. 

3. This, under the existing state of things, (considering the 
habits of the nation, which had grown up with them from their 
infancy, or even their birth,) could not have been chans;ed bj 
any thing short of that revolution, which ended i'n a common- 
wealth. 
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4. This commonwealth strengthened and supported the ri- 
sing commonwealths of the infant church in the wilderness ; 
the two nations at this time became joint co-operators in sup- 
port of the reformation ; thej flourished, and were prosperous 
and happy beyond all former example. 

Thus we see how God in his all- wise providence, has broaght 
Hght out of darkness, and order out of confusion ; has support- 
ed the pure principles of the reformation in England, which 
commenced with Wickliffe ; has raised up i^nd established the- 
Puritan Church, and through them, planted his modern Canaaa 
in the wilderness of the west. Let us who have lived to wit- 
ness the glorious accoinplishment of so many glorious events, 
and have been permitted to share so largely in the blessings 
they have prodoced, bless God for his distinguished favours to 
us ; and at the same time, let us remember, '* that to whom 
much is given f of them much Tinll be required,^^ 
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